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THE DEFEAT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


HE majority of sixty-five against the Government which 
T closed the debate on Mr. Giapsronr’s Irish Resolution 
throws entirely into the shade the debate itself. It is how the 
House voted, and not what was said in it, that is important. 
But it must be owned that it does not take much to throw the 
debate into the shade. Such a dreary dead-alive affair as it 
was for three long evenings is not often inflicted on even a 
nation so patient as the English. It is of course proper that 
minor members should have their say on a question which 
affects every one, and which every one, as it trenches on reli- 
gious principles, believes he can thoroughly understand. It is 
right too that the opinion of the nation should be slowly and 
deliberately formed, and arguments like those used by Par- 
liamentary leaders, which are not altogether over the heads 
of most electors, are useful, because their crudeness and 
absurdity are equally dear to the member and to his con- 
stituents. These mournful rambling utterances of minor 
members must therefore be endured, but it is a very painful 
part of the general system of Parliamentary government. On 
they went, speech after speech, hour after hour, just like 
two village choirs, with two old organs, one playing and 
singing the Old Hundredth, and the other the New Hun- 
dredth. Among these utterances we must, however, except 
that of Lord Royston, which was unique in its way, and 
almost a work of art, so complete and perfect was it as the 
expression of utter bewilderment and confusion of mind. But 
it may be feared that its success was attained almost at hap- 
hazard, for Lord Royston, not satisfied with having done a 
thing thoroughly well, spoilt its effect afterwards by writing 
to the newspapers, and trying to give one of his sentences a 
gleam of sense, thus deranging what had before seemed a 
perfectly harmonious performance. Even Mr. Guapstone had 
not much to say, and Mr. DisraELi had still less. It was, 
however, a happy thought in Mr. GiapsTone to compare the 
loyalty of the Irish Protestants, as it is painted by their 
friends, with the kind of loyalty known formerly in our colo- 
nies as that of the specially British party. Colonial Gover- 
nors were always told that everything depended on keeping 
this party in good humour ; it was the British party that was 
really loyal; it was the British party that would stand by the 
Government in its difficulties, which, as Mr. GLADsToNnE 
said, was not more than it ought to have done, seeing 
that these difficulties were entirely of their own creation. 
At last Colonial Governors got tired of these pretensions, and 
adopted a system of justice and equality to all, and it was 
then found that the British party included the whole colony, 
and was not merely confined to cliques. ‘This was a very apt 
and instructive comparison, but the vote was so much more 
significant and important than anything said on either side that 
we may forget everything else. It proved, not only that the 
present House of Commons was resolutely set against the 
Government on the question, but that the present consti- 
tuencies are set also against them. If the constituencies were 
i any way unfavourable to Mr. GuapsTone’s Resolutions, it 
would have been impossible that the majority for these Reso- 
lutions should have actually increased in the last month. 

rd RusseLt mentioned one night this week in the House of 
Lords that, at the time when the Appropriation Clause was 
‘ing finally discussed, so strong a pressure was put on 
iberal county members that they came, one after another, 
and said that to support the Government would cost them 
ren Seats. No pressure of the kind has been exercised 
uring the last month. Then, again, the Bishop of Lonvon 
said recently, with very unusual indiscretion, that the clergy 
Were going shortly to do something terrible, and would preach 
prrnge and lash their tails in a way no one would give them 
it for. ‘The Bishop may be right, and twenty thousand 
“rgymen may be going all of a sudden to throw away three 


they have not begun yet. There is not, in any quarter what- 
ever, at present any sign that the majority of sixty-five does 
not represent the deliberate judgment and resolution of the 
English people; and if so, we may say, once for all, that the 
Irish Establishment is practically ended. 

Surely the Ministry is, of all Ministries heard of by this 
generation, the most unlucky. Weak in itself, composed of 
men holding radically different opinions, discredited by Mr. 
DisrakEL!’s incessant blunders, and with no kind of real power 
in the House of Commons, it had, as it was thought, one 
undeniable source of strength. It had the countenance, the 
affectionate support, and the tender care of Lord Dersy. 
He was its best friend and protector, and even in its ex- 
tremity might help it out of many difficulties. All of a 
sudden this friend and protector has, although in a friendly 
and protecting way, done his best to damage it. Nothing 
could exceed the glaring impropriety and imprudence of the 
course taken by Lord Dersy last Tuesday. In the first 
place, he—all but a Minister, and intimately associated with 
the Ministry—asked the Opposition what were their intentions, 
openly treating them as the real possessors of power, and 
determining the whole proceedings of Parliament. It was a 
position of extreme humiliation, and to accept it was quite 
unnecessary. But it was not only that he wished to know 
what the Opposition was going to do. He considered that he 
had a right to refer to the meetings of gentlemen at a private 
house, and assume that they must tell him what they had 
there planned to do; a suggestion which drew from Lord 
GRANVILLE the crushing retort, that he now understood why 
it was that a Treasury tout was stationed in the bushes near 
Mr. Gapstone’s house. Lord Derby went on to say that 
the Lords ought to be consulted as much as the Com- 
mons about the Irish Church, and that the proper course 
was to do exactly what he, last year, in the case 
of the Reform Bill, took uncommonly good care not 
to do, and present Resolutions in both Houses simul- 
taneously. Every peer who heard him must have known 
that this was an utterly impracticable suggestion. ‘The 
centre of Government must be somewhere, and it is not in 
the House of Lords. It is only theoretically that the two 
Houses are equal. In real lite two equal Houses, each 
insisting on its equality, would bring all Government 
to a deadlock. Practically it is the House of Commons 
that legislates, and the House of Lords has a suspen- 
sive veto on that legislation; not any absolute veto— 
for the will of the Commons, if it lasts, and is strong 
and decided, must prevail—but a veto suspending the legis- 
lation of the Commons until it is certain that the nation 
wishes for it. There is, we do not doubt, a very considerable 
majority in the Lords against Mr. Giapsrone’s Resolutions; 
but when a Bill embodying those Resolutions has 
through a future House of Commons, it will then be for the 
Lords to consider, not whether they would have originated 
such a measure, which is what Lord Denny says they 
ought to determine, but whether it will be prudent 
and right to suspend the operation of the Bill until the 
decision of the Commons has been once more taken on it. 
Lastly, Lord Derby assumed to say what the Ministry 
would do and ought to do—a declaration which may very 
much hamper them if they do not agree with him, and 
which, if they do agree with him, they ought to make for 
themselves. There is a manifest inconvenience in having the 
intentions and duties of the Ministry laid down by a speaker 
who may fairly claim to represent the Ministry which existed 
through him, but to which he does not actually belong. 
What he said he should recommend was that, if the Commons 
addressed the QuEEN, she should be advised to reject their 
request, and that whatever majorities might be recorded 
against them they should not dissolve till next year. These 
declarations—one pointing to a possible conflict between the 
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possible conflict between the House of Commons and the 
Ministry—are declarations of the gravest and most serious 
kind, and ought not to have been made, carelessly and out of 
pure pique, by a peer who has an indirect power to pledge the 
Government, and yet has no precise title to represent them. 

Mr. Disrarxt knew his business far too well to pretend that 
he was entitled to treat such a decision as that of yesterday 
morning as a nullity. He knew that it made it incumbent on 
him to announce his intentions, and to state what the Ministry 
proposed to do under such a defeat. It is obvious that 
either he must resign now, or he must dissolve now, or he 
must announce his intention of dissolving early next year. 
It is generally taken for granted that this last will be the 
course he will take, and Lord Dersy has stated in the 
plainest language that this is what he should recommend. 
Probably what Lord Dersy recommends will be done, 
and as the decision will be a fair and _ irreprehen- 
sible one in itself, it is perhaps the one to be expected. 
But it seems to us that the difficulties which stand in 
the way of its being adopted are by no means trifling. 
The Ministry will stay in at the mercy of its opponents. It 
will be told what to do, and then not allowed to do it. To 
pass the Scotch and Irish Reform Bills, the Bribery Dill, 
and the Boundaries Bill, is the first and most immediate 
of its duties. This sounds simple; but in practice the 
attempt of a Ministry, which has twice been defeated by 
such a majority, to pass Bills involving many disputed points 
is a very hopeless one. There are many questions with regard 
to the Irish and Scotch Reform Bills on which great difference 
of opinion exists. They are not very important questions, 
and the mere fact that one side or the other was taken by a 
Minister who had the confidence of the House, as Mr. Dis- 
RAELI had towards the end of last Session, would settle most 
of them. But who is to decide them now? When Mr. Dis- 
RAELI passed through Galashiels last autumn, he asked those 
inhabitants of that happy village who happened to be 
at the station whether they wished to be grouped 
differently, as if he and they could settle so tiny a matter 
between them. But now what reason is there to suppose that 
the fate of Galashiels will depend in the least on the decision 
of the Prime Miyister? The Liberal party is not now dis- 
pirited and broken up. It is like an army that has won great 
battles, and is bound together by the memory of what has 
been done. Mr. Giapstone will of course have hard work 
to keep his followers together, and tact and courtesy are 
not much in his line; but he is in a much stronger 
position than he was last Session, and if he can keep 
his party together, it is he, and not the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench, who will really pass the Bills and carry 
on the work of the Session. The life which the Ministry 
will lead for the next three months, if they do what Lord 
Derny tells them to do, will be a most dismal one. ‘To 
dissolve now would be in no way justified by the position 
of the Ministry. They have no right to inflict so great a 
burden on the country unless they are morally certain of alter- 
ing their position. If they dissolved and were beaten, as they 
probably would be, this would be only a costly and cumber- 
some method of resigning, and they had much better resign 
at once. It is entirely tor Mr. Disraktt to judge, and if he likes 
to go through the misery of trying to manage the House for 
three months more, in face of a hostile and resolute majority, 
he will be justified by the peculiar circumstances of the case 
in taking that course. But both for his own credit and in 
the interests of his party, which is infinitely stronger on Church 
questions when in opposition, and also to avoid exposing 
Parliamentary government to a severe and painful test, his 
best course, we have no hesitation in saying, would be to 
resign at once. It is true that, of all courses he could take, 
this would be the most dangerous and embarrassing to the 
Liberal party ; but he cannot be expected to care much about 
this, and at any rate it is for himself to decide whether he 
will retain office merely to oblige his adversaries. 


ABYSSINIA, 


gene issue of the Abyssinian Expedition has taken all the 
world by surprise. The victory has been so complete, 
the objects of the enterprise have been so suddenly and so 
absolutely accomplished, that there is really nothing left to 
wish for. Imagination could not have painted anything 
brighter and more satisfactory than what has happened. For 
generations the history of this strange undertaking will linger 
in the memory of Englishmen. Everything tends to make 
the story interesting. In the first place, there is the character 
of the country which was the theatre of operations—a country 
not known to the civilized world, and yet by religion a part 


of it; a country where the chief title to honour is to be 
descended from SoLomon; and yet a country absolttely un- 
known except to a few bewildered and inaccurate travellers, 
Physically, too, there is a sort of stern romance in this curious 
land, with its incessant ridges of high mountains broken by 
precipitous ravines, and crowned with isolated masses of rocks 
rising high and sheer into the air above the highest platean, 
The man, zgain, whose wrath was the cause of such unnum- 
bered woes to the British taxpayer is fit to be one of the 
regular bad heroes of Oriental romance. He was brave, as we 
now know, to a degree that at least raised him infinitely 
above his countrymen. He was ingenious, and ready to 
patronize and stimulate ingenuity; he was persevering to 
obstinacy; he had even a fitful, wayward interest in men 
and things greater and better than himself; and it may have 
been true that he wished to see what a regular army was 
like, although it came to destroy him if it could. But his life 
is undoubtedly invested with a new brilliancy from his 
death. Although, theoretically, suicide—if he did commit 
suicide—was wrong in him, yet every one must admit that 
secretly he thinks much better of this daring savage for 
having preferred death to ignominy. That he dared to die 
raises him in the general estimation ; and if his death was 
not inglorious to him, it certainly was most convenient to us, 
He could not possibly have pursued any course of conduct 
which could have suited us better than tliat which he actually 
adopted. He might have run away, and we should not have 
known how to catch him. He stayed, he fought; he even 
began the fight, and attacked us. Of course he was beaten, 
and it would be absurd to claim any great glory for English 
soldiers when they kill five hundred half-armed barbarians 
without losing a man themselves. But if the victory was 
only what was to be expected, it was sufficient. It procured 
the release of the captives. If Tuzopore dared to die, and 
wished to spite us, he might have killed the captives, or 
hurried them off into some region inaccessible to us. But he 
did his very best for us, and sent them in safe and sound to 
the English camp. First he sent all the English, and then all 
the Europeans, so as to pay us a little incidental compliment 
even when obeying our orders. Lastly, he most considerately 
refused to surrender himself. He spared us a great difficulty, 
for we should not have known what to do with him, as we 
could not kill him in cold blood, and we could make no use 
or example of him by keeping him alive. Most fortunately 
for us he decided to risk his life, and gave us the opportunity 
of storming Magdala, and of proving that his stronghold was 
not invincible. If we had not shown that we could take a 
place which every Abyssinian, and almost every European 
traveller, believed to be totally impregnable, we should not 
have finished our work. ‘There would still have been a point 
at which it would have been uncertain whether we should not 
have been baffled. 'Turopore saved us irom this. He gave 
us the chance of showing what English courage and science 
could do against his fortress, and then, having fought the 
fight out to the last, he killed himself, or, at any rate, fell 
gioriously in the breach, and allowed us to go back to our 
own country without any further trouble. 

Every Englishman must be proud of the General and the 
army that have accomplished this great icat so successfully. 
‘The completeness and suddenness of the success ought not to 
blind us to the difficulties that were to be encountered, and to 
the skill and patience with which they were overcome. In 
its own peculiar way the workmanship of Sir Robert Napier 
has never been surpassed in the annals of war. He went toa 
totally unknown country to conduct an expedition which was 
unpopular, and which he knew every one at home longed to 
see finished, and to face that worst of uncertainties—the un- 
certainty whether, after every effort, he would ever have even 
the chance of doing anything. Everything depended on his 
being, up to the right point, very prudent and cautious; and, 
after that point, on his being capable of pushing forward troops 
with the greatest celerity. It was pre-eminently an expedi- 
tion which depended for its success on the general conviction 
that its leader was a man who could resist pressure, and 
make everything safe behind him, and could then force every 
one forward, and seize the opportunity of a sudden advance. 
The problem was how to use the resources of modern science 
and the experience of highly trained armies, so as to deal one 
crushing blow at a great distance from the sea, in the midst 
of a most difficult country, and within a comparatively 
short time. Sir Roverr Napier has solved the problem. 
He waited a long time before he pushed forward, and 
has spent a great deal of money 3 but he only waited $0 
long a time as would still let him push forward before the 
rains, and gave him the greatest amount of security that 
could be combined with the necessity of ultimately encounter 
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ing a serious risk. It was impossible that any general could 
have had greater difficulty from the roads and means of com- 
munication available for his troops; but he knew what it is 
in the power of man to do in order to make roads practicable, 
and he got out of his army, in the way of road-making, tra- 
yelling, pushing on supplies, and placing exactly the right 
number of troops to face the enemy with a certainty of win- 
ning, as much as could have been got out of any army by any 
general. What makes his success more satisfactory is that he 
was selected on the right principle, and was allowed to go 
on upon the right principle. He was selected from a branch 
of the service which has hitherto been seldom permitted to 
ire to great commands, because it has little interest at the 
Horse Guards. He was an Engineer, and Engineers have 
been hitherto thought for the most part only fit to do what 
the favourites of the home authorities bade them do. And 
since he has been appointed he has been dealt with handsomely 
and generously by the Government, which has supplied him 
with everything he could want, and then left him alone. 
It may be doubted whether as much can be said of any Eng- 
lish general since Pirr sent WoLFE to take Quebec. The 
Government has a credit due to it which ought to be recog- 
nised frankly, and which ought not to be forgotten because its 
functions have been unobtrusive. There never was an expe- 
dition as to which it can be said that so few mistakes have 
been made; and when we call to mind the disastrous conse- 
quences that have attended on the sending out of expeditions 
on different principles, and what an infinity of money and life 
has been wasted at various periods of modern English history 
on enterprises spoilt by the choice from favouritism of utterly 
incompetent generals, and by incessant interference from 
home, we may be very glad to think we have lived to see 
better days. The success of the experiment that has now 
been tried will, we may hope, make it impossible for the 
future that we should go back to our old bad courses, and 
again destroy our armies by jobbery and petty interference. 
It is pleasant to think of the reputation which this feat of 
arms will win us in Europe and Asia, and of the effects which 
we may reasonably hope it will produce. We shall have shown, 
in the first place, that we could undertake a war which we 
very much disliked, and could undertake it solely from a sense 
of duty, and without any hope of profit or advantage. We 
shall have brought comfort and hope to the captives we have 
rescued, and have conferred a not inconsiderable benefit on 
those nations which could not have rescued their captives for 
themselves. We shall have proved to barbarian nations that 
we are still what we have been for the last hundred years, 
and that the arm of England reaches far, and strikes hard if it 
is once put out. We sincerely congratulate Sir SrarrorD 
Nortucore on the pleasure with which he must now 
think of his Hadjis, and of the tales they will now 
have to tell. The result is certainly most satisfactory so 
far as India goes; for Indian troops have been associated 
out of India with English forces, and have gained a 
common triumph; and yet these very troops must have 
been impressed with the conviction that all their bravery 
and military alacrity would have done little had they not 
been utilized by the skill and science of an English general. 
The inexorable severity with which Sir Robert Napier in- 
sisted on the dismissal of the train of camp-followers that 
usually accompanies an Indian army proved that, on emer- 
gencies and under peculiar circumstances, Indian troops may 
be employed with a rapidity and effect hitherto thouglit 
impossible; while, on the other hand, the great service 
which the camels, and more especially the elephants, ren- 
dered to the expedition proved that a general in posses- 
sion of Indian equipments of war has some advantages 
Which a general employing European equipments and aids 
could not have. ‘To say that we have raised our fame as 
4 military nation in Europe is to say too much. To beat an 
Abyssinian army was nothing in itself, and the French in 
Algiers and Mexico, and the Russians in the Caucasus, have 
conducted most difficult operations, not unlike the Abyssinian 
xpedition, with great success, and without any one out of 
nuilitary circles happening to know anything about them. It 
Would be most silly to brag and boast of this expedition, as if 
no other nation could have done it. But we have done it, as 
the critical world of foreigners will allow, in a neat, effec- 

» creditable manner. No one will pretend that it could 
wave been better done, and many will own that, with their 
general impressions of English military efficiency, they did not 
€xpect it to have been done half so well. Lastly, we almost 
9pe that we shall now convince the French press that we 
= _ a to Abyssinia with the subtle design of cutting 
* MESSEPS, and seizing on something that might serve 
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deed,, be quite sure that anything will dispel the firm belief 
of Parisian journalists that all this about Turopore and 
Rassam and the captives was all make-believe, and that what 
we really wanted was to get the whip hand of France and com- 
mand the southern entrance of the big French ditch. Still, when 
the last English soldier has left Zoulla, and the last English 
transport has steamed out of the Red Sea, when the Wagshum 
and all our other new friends have been left tothemselves ; and 
when we have paid an increased Income-tax and have settled 
the accounts of our Expedition, we hope that Frenchmen will 
come to believe that we would not take Abyssinia as our own 
if we were paid to take it, and that Englishmen will come to 
believe that henceforth, if they choose to go to places like 
Abyssinia, they do so at their own peril, and that they cer- 
tainly will not be rescued at the cost of another Expedition 
like this one. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


sige leaders of the Liberal party are almost embarrassed 
by the weakness of their opponents. A Government 
has often commanded an irresistible majority, but an Oppo- 
sition which can carry important divisions with fifty or sixty 
votes.to spare becomes responsible for its own moderation. 
The Government might with the greatest ease have retained 
undisputed possession of office until the inevitable termina- 
tion of their official career on the meeting of the reformed 
Parliament, but an incredible series of blunders has probably 
overcome the distaste of the House of Commons to a change of 
Administration. Mr. GLapstone is, for the first time, at the 
head of a united party which may at anymoment resolve to profit 
by its strength; and Lord Dersy’s speech contained an indis- 
creet challenge which may possibly be accepted. ‘The House 
of Commons recognises the plausibility of the excuse for adhe- 
sion to office which is derived from the exceptional relation 
of members to their moribund constituencies, but Parlia- 
ment is still technically supreme, and, if it is taunted with 
helplessness, it may probably exert its irresistible power. 
A vote of want of confidence must be followed either by 
resignation or by an appeal to the country ; and the enormous 
inconvenience of an immediate dissolution would lead many 
persons to prefer the destruction of the Government, which 
has been respited because it was desirable to wait for an 
election in the winter. So much of the Session has been 
wasted that there is little chance that serious legislation 
can now take place under any Government. It would take 
a fortnight to form a new Ministry; but nearly as long 
an interval will probably be occupied by debates on the re- 
maining Resolutions, and on the bill by which they must be 
followed. The regular votes might be as easily proposed b 
Mr. GLapsToNnE as by Mr. Disrakwt, and the Scotch and Iri 
Reform Bills will under any circumstances be in great danger 
of being postponed. The cause of the Conservative party has 
been steadily declining since the beginning of the Session, 
nor is the encouraging result of the Bristol election an 
equivalent for a long series of merited disasters; yet it is 
possible that Mr. DiskagLi may think that the defeat of Mr. 
Mor.ey implies the possible success of his transfer of power 
from the shopkeepers to the working people. The revelations 
as to the commercial proceedings of Sir Morton Pero, on 
whom Mr. Disrak.i, as well as Mr. GLaDsToNE, a year ago 
pronounced an eloquent eulogy, may perhaps account for 
the suspicion with which another wealthy stranger of the 
same political type was received. Notwithstanding their 
occasional triumphs, the Conservative members will, it is 
generally thought, be decimated at the next election. It 
would, on the whole, be for the interest of the Liberal 
party to postpone for a few months their accession to 
office, and the unexpected helplessness of the Irish Estab- 
lishment secures them against the risk of failure in their 
latest negative reform. ‘The speeches which have occupied 
the evenings of this week were either superfluous demon- 
strations of an evident truth, or virtual admissions that the 
cause of the Irish Church was hopeless. The controversy 
has been carried on out of doors with somewhat more spirit 
by the ingenious newsmongers whose fictions Mr. Giap- 
stone lately thought it necessary to contradict. The gentle- 
men on the back benches said nothing which was so likely 
to influence a certain kind of public opinion as the state- 
ment that Mr. Guapstong told the Pore that he was going 
to destroy the Irish Church, or that he refused to attend 
Her Magezsty to a Presbyterian Sunday service. Altho 
neither allegation perceptibly affects the expediency of dis- 
establishing the Irish Church, anything which made Mr. 
DiskazL’s declared successor unpopular might ibly tend 
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of Mr. Appertey and Mr. Mowsray could only remind 
a wearied audience that the division was postponed for 
the convenience of gentlemen who were seeing a dead- 
heat run at Newmarket. Even dull speakers are some- 
times impressive when they represent a strong conviction 
shared by themselves with large sections of the community ; 
but the rank and file of defenders of the Irish Church 
spoke in the tone of advocates who were rather anxious to 
say something for their own credit than to contend against 
an adverse verdict. When arguments and numbers are on 
the same side, Parliamentary debates become very uninterest- 
ing. Lord Dersy’s rash attempt to remove the discussion to 
the House of Lords excited a somewhat livelier interest than 
the prolix conversation in the House of Commons; but Mr. 
Disrak1’s luck is leaving him, and the strong desire to allow 
him a fair trial, which prevailed after his accession to office, 
has been superseded by a general impatience of blundering 
insincerity. The Government holds office at the pleasure of 
Mr. Guapstone, and its tenure was visibly insecure even 
before Mr. Disraevt asked time to consider his policy. 

The Liberals will hereafter have a more formidable enemy 
to ivar than the party which has long furnished them with an 
excuse for existence, and with successive opportunities of easy 
victory. The Irish Church will be the last of the flagrant abuses 
which have been overthrown by Parliament in the course of 
forty years. Slavery, protection, and religious disabilities 
have fallen in succession; and Mr. GuLapstone has repre- 
sented, in the more or less rapid changes of his opinions, the 
progress of thought in the country at large. It is pleasant to 
deal with abuses which are at the same time mischievous and 
indefensible, because logical exposure of a fallacy is more 
satisfactory than any doubtful calculation of possible conse- 
quences. The new constituencies, or their probable leaders, 
are not devoted to the study of political economy, and the 
innovations which they will desire are alien to the tradi- 
tions of English statesmen. The name of Liberalism may 
perhaps be inherited by the dominant party, but the doctrines 
which have prevailed since 1832, and even from an earlier 
period, will probably be maintained henceforth by a minority. 
The more rational Conservatives will ally themselves with 
their former rivals, although zealous partisans may, as in 
1866, affect to rely on the ignorance of the multitude for aid 
against their own moderate adversaries. The extension of 
direct taxation, which will have been facilitated by Mr. Hunt's 
injudicious Budget, will probably preclude special interference 
with property in land. Both movements will be resisted by 
the old-fashioned Liberals, who will perhaps by that time have 
lost their name, but it will be a painful duty to co-operate 
with stupid and obstinate reactionists who always resist even 
vicious changes for wrong reasons. When Sir Rozert Peet long 
ago pledged himself, in his candid manner, to reform all proved 
abuses, some of his followers confessed that they scarcely 
valued an abuse until it was proved. The Irish Establishment 
satisfies the conditions of Conservative enthusiasm; and the 
Liberals agree with Mr. GLapstone’s Resolutions because dis- 
establishment is just and expedient. When they have received 
their crowning mercy, it may perhaps be their duty, as the 
Royalist said after the battle of Worcester, having done their 
work, to fall to blows with themselves. Mr. GLapsTonz’s 
intellectual temperament may not improbably incline him to 
—_ with tendencies which have but lately risen above 

e political horizon. Mr. Bricut will be less ready to adapt 
himself to the new world; and the surviving colleagues of 
Lord Patmerstron will, with the exception of the Duke of 
AreyLL, find themselves wholly out of place among the 
Liberals of the coming generation. 

Anticipations of the comparatively distant future will be 
less generally interesting than rumours and conjectures re- 
lating to immediate combinations. The division of last night 
might have been less disadvantageous to the Government if 
Lord Dersy could have been induced to abstain from embar- 
rassing his successors with injudicious assistance. A vague 
impression that some of Mr. Guapstone’s Resolutions were 
unconstitutional might have reduced the majority by several 
votes, if the matter had not been fully and prematurely ex- 
nme in the House of Lords. It cannot be doubted that Mr. 

ISRAELI and his colleagues are beginning to contemplate the 
contingency of resignation ; and it is not very likely that their 
gleam of good fortune at Bristol and in Kast Kent should 
tempt them into the inexcusable error of a dissolution. The 
licensed victuallers are perhaps not profoundly sensible to 
the anomalies of the Irish Church ; but in nearly all the large 
towns the Liberal party would derive great advantage from 
the definite issue which has been raised by Mr. Guapsrone. 
Mr. Disraext, who believes that he understands all the petty 
machinery of elections, cannot but foresee that candidates 


will be languid in contests which can at the most give them 
a six months’ tenure of their seats. A dissolution would 
make Mr. Guapstone Minister in July, while his accession to 
power might, under more prudent counsels, have been 


possibly postponed till February. 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH. 


At that could be said on the atrocious crime perpetrated, 
and now, it seems, expiated, in Australia, has been said; 
and it is a case in which rhetorical amplification only weakens 
the effect of the event itself. Simply to announce, in the 
plainest language and without any artificial pomp of words, 
the commission of a great deed of good or evil, is the truest 
eloquence, as of eulogy so of condemnation. When the 
common conscience of mankind pronounces a unanimous 
judgment, to do anything more than to state the fact savours, 
if not of impertinence, at least of artificiality. Professed 
rhetoricians in Parliament and in the press are listened 
to with something like impatience when they enlarge on 
such an atrocity as that perpetrated on the person of the 
Duke of Epinsurcu, because they can only say imperfectly 
what everybody feels, and it is sorry work to have to 
dilute a noble, because a natural, emotion. Indignation is 
the only feeling which has been called forth. There are 
degrees and varieties of emotion which murders and assas- 
*sinations compel—pity and terror and blank horror, and 
an amazed and stupefied wonder. These natural sentiments 
are excited by some crimes of violence; and it is not always, 
perhaps not often, that mere indignation is the sole or predo- 
minant feeling produced by a deed of stupendous wickedness, 
Tyrannicide and political assassination, if they cannot be 
justified, can be accounted for, because they really do remove 
an obstacle to the success of a faction, or a policy. The crimes 
which disposed of the inconvenient presence of the Emperor 
PauL, or of Korzenur, or of Rossi, had at least an intelligible 
purpose, and accomplished it ; and when, in the persons of the 
present rulers of France and Russia, Orsinit and Berezowsk1 
attempted, however wickedly, to punish what was thought, or 
pretended to be thought, a high misdemeanour or treason 
against a nation, there was a definite object in view which 
might have been attained if the attempt had been suc- 
cessful. But to have murdered the Duke of Epinpurcu 
could have had no political consequences. That very harm- 
less prince had committed no fault which the fanaticism 
of the wildest patriot could distort into a personal, or a 
national, affront. To be born of a Royal House is the 
Duke of Eprnsuran’s only conceivable offence. But this was 
enough. Not that Fenianism has an abstract hatred to 
Royalty in itself, or a particular vendetta against the reigning 
Family. Fenians only murder, burn, and destroy because 
murder and arson and assassination are their most expres- 
sive language. ‘Their object is simply to terrorize society. 
Murder, and murder of the most distinguished persons, is, in 
their view, the most forcible way in which they can carry 
out their objects. Their quarrel is not with Queens and 
Princes and Ministers, but with society. If they could organize 
an earthquake which should only destroy cities and not men, 
or a great storm and tempest which should annihilate pro- 
perty and commerce without the loss of human life, perhaps 
they would prefer to terrorize us by these bloodless means. 
But as they cannot, and as bloodshed and murder are their 
only available means for carrying out their ends, they take 
to murder and bloodshed, not perhaps for the mere love of 
slaughter, but because nothing else will tell, as they think, 
upon the fears of mankind. And it is on this account that 
we get to look at Fenians, not as mere political fanatics, but 
as enemies of the human race. 

Mr. Guapsrone doubts, or affects to doubt, whether O’FaRRELL 
is a Fenian; though on this point perhaps O’FarrELL 1s & 
better authority than even Mr. Guapsroxz. But, with alk 
deference to that extenuation of Fenianism which is thus 
charitably implied, we should say rather that the particular 
character of the crime, quite as much as the criminal’s 
exulting confession, bewrayeth him. To shoot a British 
prince in the back is an action precisely characterized by 
the expression attributed to Barretr in connexion with the 
Clerkenwell massacre. To blow up halt London, and to 
murder the Duke of Epinsurau, were each alike expe- 
dients — “ diabolical” expedients as it was owned — deli- 
berately adopted with a view to alarm and shake society 
to its centre. ‘To compass and gain this result is their 
common element; and the fact that they have this point of 
agreement proves that the crimes, in one case premeditated 


and planned, or at any rate threatened, and in the other exe- 
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cuted, both proceed from the same inspiration. They are struck 


inthe same mint. As it was only Fenianism that actually blew 
up all those poor innocent women and children in Clerkenwell, 
so it could be Fenianism, and nothing but Fenianism, which 
determined to murder the Duke of Epixnurcu. And the act 
meant a good deal. It was designed to show that the great 
Vehme Gerichte had very long and strong arms; it is now 
officially stated that the attempted murder of the Prince was 
ordered, and we suppose puid for, just as the Sheffield murders 
were ordered by Broapuzap. The deed was planned to show 
that there was a perfect understanding between Ireland, or 
at least American Ireland, and the utmost parts of the earth. 
This crime, and the murder of Mr. M‘Ger, had for their 
common object to prove that the martyrs’ blood shed on the 
Manchester scaffold cried to avenging brethren in Canada 
and in Sydney, and was answered with a swilt and sudden 
retribution; that England might for a moment think to 
stamp out the plague in her own household, but that it 
would break out here and there secretly, suddenly, simul- 
taneously, irresistibly ; that no place, uo station, no loyal dis- 
charge of duty, not even an exceptional attempt to soothe 
or conciliate, would be accepted as an immunity from the 
decreeof doom. Society must be shaken to its very core; and 
the weaker the personal motive which can have influenced 
the murderer—or, rather, the more complete the absence of all 
personal motive—and the less reason that could be given for 
the peculiar character and circumstances of the assault, the 
more impressive its significance. Such is the very intelligible 
method of controversy which Fenianism has adopted, and the 
strength of its arguments increases. The Clerkenwell out- 
rage might have been perpetrated only for the commonplace 

urpose of rescuing a comrade. The Manchester murder 
need not have had a much higher, or deeper, meaning. The 
assassination of Mr. M‘Gre, if it was dictated from head- 
quarters in New York, although it meant more than mere 
revenge against one who was regarded as an apostate from 
his original faith in the sacred cause of rebellion, and al- 
though it showed how widely spread the conspiracy is, had 
something of personal rancour, and so something of ordinary 
human passion, at the bottom. But the Manchester murder 
and the Clerkenwell massacre and the Ottawa assassination 
wanted rounding and completing and emphasizing. This has 
been done at Sydney. ‘There we see Fenianism at full growth, 
and with perfect speech. The act— exceptional, bloody, 
cowardly, but consistent with all that has gone befure—proves 
the actor. It wanted not O'F arreLt’s confession to demon- 
strate its paternity. 


It is, we fear, just a little doubtful how such a deed will tell 
onthe public mind. If we were what we once thought our- 
selves to be, if public opinion followed what we once thought 
was British public spirit, if the spirit of government were not 
paralysed, and the art of government lost, it could have only 
one result. But, as things are, another than that one result 
is quite conceivable. When society is menaced with destruc- 
tion it may either resolve to fight the fight fairly out, and 
to accept the issue so forced upon it, or it may give in. 
We fear it must be owned that recent precedents are in 
favour of giving in. Many people will say in their hearts, 
Rather than run the risk of these perpetual plots and 
assassinations, this constant wear and tear of social peace 
and order, this dreadful sense of insecurity, let things go; 
let I:cland go; let churches, and property, and law, and 
imperial interests, or any other interests, go. Better to have 
life at the price demanded by the enemies of life than to 
maintain it with this sort of struggle and against all these 
Tepeated and persistent attempts at blood-shedding. Fenianism 

ows and shows its strength, and people may as well admit it. 
Nobody will say all this openly, but it is not quite so clear that 
good many people will not be disposed to act upon it. Or 
rather, they will not act at all; while Fenians and the like of 

enlans will act, and in a very explicit and straightforward way. 
Nobody knows, to be sure, exactly what Fenians want, but the 
Very vagueness and uncertainty of their demands will, in 
certain quarters and in some conditions of public feeling, help 

¢ assailants of order and the enemies of society. It would 
almost seem that the English temper is becoming bour- 
Seoisized—if we may invent a term which must, from the 
hiture of the case, be a novelty, because the thing signified is 
strange to English feeling, and therefore to the English lan- 
guage. France has accepted one sort of despotism for the 
wd not of actual life itself; but of the accessories of life. 

@ late Reform Bill was passed by a Parliament not one- 

of which wanted it or liked it, and in the face of inert 
silent multitudes of educated people who suspected or 
the change. But we could not stand the Reform 


League, and the processions, and the Hyde Park riots, and 
Beates and BrapLaucu. So we gave in, and have taken a 
leap in the dark. And though the Leaguers are not 
Fenians and conspirators, the Fenians and conspirators are 
only repeating, in a more sharply accentuated form, the 
policy which succeeded in the last English revolution. In 
either case, the policy was one of terrorism. The fact that it 
has answered once may not unnaturally be taken as a reason 
for thinking that it will answer again, and anyhow it is an 
inducement to try it again. It is in this point of view that 
the attempted murder of the Duke of Epinsurau has its 
chief and fatal significance. 


AMERICA. 


F the American Senate cares to ascertain the truth, it must 
long since have satisfied itself that the Presipenr, in his 
struggle with Congress, has not entered into any grave con- 
spiracy against the Republic. The charge of a design to 
expel Mr. Stanton from the War Department by force was 
curiously illustrated by General Tuomas’s candid and simple- 
minded statement. When the military instrument of the 
audacious usurper for the second time demanded possession of 
the office, Mr. Stanton, instead of exhibiting either terror or 
defiant heroism, put his arm round the intruder’s neck 
and ordered a bottle of whisky, and the rival Secretaries 
for War took a friendly drink together. The anecdote 
tends to remove the impression that the austerity of Mr. 
Sranron’s patriotism renders him harsh and severe to his 
opponents. ‘The Prestpent, indeed, had assured General 
Tuomas that the Secretary was a coward; but on the purti- 
cular occasion there was nothing to frighten the most timid of 
women or of children. If an act of revolutionary violence 
had been intended, General Tuomas would not have been 
employed to perpetrate it; and the selection of an obscure 
and goodhumoured old soldier confirms Mr. JoHNson’s state- 
ment that he only desired to bring the question to a judicial 
decision. Mr. Bur.er endeavoured to turn General THomas’s 
oddity to his own purpose by suggesting that the arcli-criminal 
deliberately preferred an irresponsible tool to an eflicient 
subordinate; but the office had been in the first instance con- 
ferred on General Grant, and when the temporary occupant 
thought that his political prospects might be injured by alliance 
with the PresipEnT, the second officer in rank and reputation to 
be found in the army was urged to accept the vacant post. 
General Suerman proved that the Presipent had on twe 
occasions requested him to accept the post of temporary 
Secretary, and he was, after a long contest between the 
managers and the counsel for the defence, allowed to state 
that the Presipent at the same time expressed his desire to 
bring the case under the cognizance of the Supreme Court. 
The managers made a vigorous effort to exclude the evidence, 
and the ruling of the Curer Justice that it was admissible 
was twice overruled by narrow majorities; but on a sub- 
sequent day Mr. Reverpy Jonson, who is considered the 
ablest lawyer in the Senate, succeeded in repeating the ques- 
tion on his own behalf. The counsel for the defence offered 
to prove that the Cabinet had unanimously denounced the 
Tenure of Office Bill as unconstitutional, and that Mr. 
Sranton himself had drawn the Message which accompanied 
the Presipent’s veto on the measure. ‘Ihe Senate refused to 
accept the evidence, as it has also refused to accept the testi- 
mony of Secretary WELLES, tendered with a similar object ; 
but in some cases it is as advantageous to tender a proof as 
to extract the expected answer from a witness. Mr. Sranton’s 
opinion is not conclusive of the constitutional validity of the 
Bill, but there is a strong probability that his Republican 
allies may have concurred in his judgment. 

Notwithstanding the virtual collapse of the case for the 
prosecution, it seems still to be taken for granted that the 
necessary majority of the Senate will vote for the conviction. 
On interlocutory questions there have been several close divi- 
sions, and it was especially remarked that, in one extraordinary 
instance, Mr. SumNer voted according to his opinion of the 
merits, and against his own party. It is also said that the Sena- 
tors have lately become less communicative of their intentions, 
and on the whole the highest tribunal of the nation is learning 
that it is a Court, and not a political assembly; but prac- 
titioners in criminal courts know by experience that the can- 
dour and courtesy of a judge sometimes augur little good to 
their clients. An impartial demeanour may be preparatory to 


a preconceived decision, and it is certain that extreme Repub- . 


licans throughout the country rely with confidence on the 

partisanship of their friends in the Senate. The impeachment 

may perhaps not end in formal failure, but it has un- 
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doubtedly been a mistake. The unpopularity of Mr. Jonnson 
would, in the Presidential election, have more than counter- 
balanced the influence of the patronage which the Republicans 
hope to appropriate through Mr. Wape, and a contumacious 
President would have been more useful to the majority in 
Congress than a victim who will not have been treated with 
justice or with mercy. The dullest political fanatic can 
scarcely fail to understand the absurdity of charges of coarse- 
ness advanced by Mr. BuT.er against the Presipent, for the 
purpose of substituting Mr. Wave for Mr. Jounson. At the 
commencement of the trial the managers contended that the 
Senate was unrestricted by the rules of law, and that it was 
only amenable to the conscience of its members; yet the 
defence has been interrupted and impeded by every technical 
objection to evidence which could be suggested by the in- 
genuity of Mr. Butter and his associates. Many Americans 
entertain a high respect for pettifogging smartness; but it is 
difficult to believe that ostentatious unfairness will be gene- 
rally or permanently popular. Demagogues who unnecessarily 
discredit their cause often incur the resentment of the faction 
which it was their principal object to flatter. If the impeach- 
ment is successful, the power of the Presipent will have 
been weakened, the dignity of the Senate will have been 
impaired, and the House of Representatives will have ex- 
hibited a conspicuous want of moderation and statesmanship. 
A failure, on the other hand, which is perhaps possible, 
will irritate the Republicans by the gratuitous exposure of 
the impolicy of the party. Under any circumstances the 
Democrats will be the principal gainers, and they have 
already profited largely by the extraordinary coarseness of 
the principal manager of the impeachment. Mr. Butter, 
having been allowed by his colleagues to undertake almost 
exclusively the conduct of the prosecution, has displayed in 
the most repulsive form the qualities which first raised him to 
notoriety in the criminal courts of New York. He has 
bullied the witnesses, he has rudely affronted the counsel for 
the defence, he has offended some of the most eminent 
Senators, and he has not shrunk from insulting the CurEF 
Justice. On one of the motions for adjournment he delivered 
a wild harangue en the murders which, as he asserted, were 
every day perpetrated in the South because the great 
criminal at Washington was still allowed to pursue his guilty 
career. No worse type has been exhibited, in Europe or 
America, of the kind of advocate who was called an Old 
Bailey lawyer before vulgarity and insolence became obso- 
lete even at the Old Bailey. As Mr. LBut.er is deficient 
neither in ability nor in experience, it may be presumed that 
his demeanour is acceptable to some portion of the American 
community ; but it is due to the more respectable members of 
his party to notice the bitter indignation with which his un- 
fairness and insolence are regarded. 


The verdict will probably have little effect on the nomina- 
tion at Chicago, where the Republican Convention will meet 
on the zoth of May. General Grant, who is the onl 
candidate in the field, will certainly be selected both by 
the violent and by the moderate members of the party ; 
but it is not enough to agree on the name of a Pre- 
sident, and there will be extreme difficulty in framing a plat- 
form, or declaration of principle. One body of extreme 
Radicals will insist on universal negro suffrage; and the 
Germans will demand the practical abolition of the Presi- 
dency, if not of the Senate. As nearly all the Northern 
States have refused the suffrage to their own coloured 
citizens, the Convention can scarcely risk the prospects of the 
Republican party on the adoption of an unpopular doctrine, 
and it is still more unlikely that the managers will assent to 
uny proposal for a revolutionary change in the Constitution ; 
but it will be necessary to make some definvite professions, 
and the Republicans have scarcely a principle in common 
which can be plausibly presented as a part of the distinctive 
creed of the party. General Grant has been preferred to 
more zealous politicians, partly because he is popular with 
the people, and especially with the disbanded soldiers; 
and, in a great measure, on the ground of his neutral 
josition. Until the date of his rupture with the Presi- 
pent, he had successfully concealed his political leanings; 
and although he ultimately thought it prudent to take the 
part of Congress, he is still at liberty to adopt any course 
which may be expedient on all the questions which divide 
the Republican party. The leaders of the Convention will 
have no difficulty in pledging themselves to a protective 
tariff, for the Western States are at present not so far 
advanced in political economy as to understand their own 
obvious interests. A more difficult question will arise when 
it becomes necessary to consider the policy of partial re- 


pudiation by the discharge of the national obligations jp 
paper currency. General Grant will probably accept without 
reluctance the decision of the Convention, especially as the 
PresIDENT is not primarily responsible for the financial polj 
of Congress; but when debtors propose to plunder their erg. 
ditors, it is impossible to assist either party without incu. 
ring the resentment of the hostile disputant. Although some 
New York politicians think that their interests will be pro. 
moted by the advocacy of repudiation, Mr. Bur er is at presen 
in a minority among the Republicans of his own State, and even 
the local leader of the Democrats has declared himself jp 
favour of keeping faith with the public creditor. Mr. Sreyays 
probably represents a larger proportion of repudiators in Penp- 
sylvania, where the traditions of the State have always savoured 
of financial laxity. Beyond the limits of the Atlantic States 
the owners of greenbacks are regarded with the feeling which 
a spendthrift heir entertains for money-lenders. The belief iy 
popular omnipotence which has been sedulously cultivated by 
American spcakers and writers weakens the scruples which 
might otherwise occur when an unnecessary bankruptey i 
contemplated. ‘The Western settler cannot understand why 
the bondholder should be paid in gold when he can himself 
obtain nothing better than greenbacks for his corn and his 
wool, There is, in fact, no reason for the distinction except 
that it was part of the bargain; and that no loans could have 
been raised during the war on easier terms. The Democrats, 
who will include repudiation in their own platform, hope to 
detach many votes from the Republican party, if the Chicago 
Convention determines that the balance of advantage is on 
the side of honesty. The House of Representatives has 
already damaged the party seriously by engaging in the 
impeachment. 


TRIAL OF THE CLERKENWELL CONSPIRATORS, 


sie verdict in the case of the Clerkenwell conspiracy was 
intelligent and creditable, even if it be possible that more 
than one guilty person has escaped. There is a general dis- 
position, when an outrage of great magnitude has been com- 
mitted, to demand a victim. Fenianism is in such disrepute 
that its abettors may well have thought they had little reason 
to expect a British jury to consider them innocent of any- 
thing; and lastly, the evidence of accomplices, though justly 
disparaged by the law, is usually damning on account of 
the precision and the detail which accomplices usually 
are able to contribute to the history of the crime 
In spite of all this, four cut of the five prisoners were 
acquitted, and the jury showed that no mawkish horror of 
capital punishment was the cause, by convicting the fifth maa, 
Barrett, in spite of a plausible and clever alibi. After the 
charge of the Curer Justice it was far from certain that 
Barret himself might not escape; for, to the credit of 
English law be it said, the presiding Judge presented the case 
for the prisoner as fairly and as forcibly as if it had been 
the narrative of innocence. Barrett's alibi, however, did 
what alibis so often do—it helped to convict its author. 
When a prisoner’s counsel presents an alibi to a Court, 
le inevitably runs one great risk. Up to this moment 
he has been acting on the defensive, relying on the 
weakness of the prosecution, and entrenching himself behind 
the lenient principle of the law which requires that a man's 
guilt shall be clearly and indisputably brought home to him. 
‘The introduction of the alibi is felt to shift the onus of proof 
on to the prisoner’s shoulders. The theory of course remains 
the same, that the benefit of every fuir doubt is to be given 
to the accused, but the practical result is that the defence 
appear to take upon themselves the burden of establishing the 
prisoner's innocence. The jury insensibly fall into the trial 
of a new issue. They try in effect the truth of the alibi, not 
the sufliciency of the case for the prosecution; and if the 
alibi is inadequate, a verdict of guilty is the invariable con- 
sequence. 

The alibi suggested by Barrett, and worked up for him by 
his friends and sympathizers outside the gaol, was ingeniously 
constructed. In one sense it cannot be said to have broken 
down. ‘The witnesses who came to depose to it were not 
cross-examined out of their story. They left the box with 
the odour of Fenianism hanging perhaps about them, but 
adhering substantially to their narrative. M‘Nuxry’s anecdote 
was singularly circumstantial, and it is difficult to believe 
that it was a mere invention from first to last. That he 
should have refused to Captain M‘ALL, in the first instane®, 
the information he vouchsafed afterwards on oath in support 
of the defence is a circumstance which militates against him, 
but which is not in itself conclusive of his mendacity. 
the police had gone round to Barkert’s acquain 
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one after the other, they would probably have found 
them reticent or evasive on the subject of their in- 
terviews with the culprit, yet it would not follow that 
the interviews had not really occurred: The editor of 
the Glasgow paper, again, might well be set down as a 
seditious demagogue, and yet be incapable, from tempera- 
ment or character, of coming up to London to commit 
gross perjury. The weakness of the alibi was displayed 
mther in the conspicuous absence of witnesses who might 
have been produced, than in any obvious inconsistencies 
in the tales of those who were examined. If Barretr 
was in Glasgow at the time of the explosion, those with 
whom he lodged would have been able to say so. Instead 
of such obvious testimony, a mist rested on all his proceed- 
ings at Glasgow except so far as one or two incidents 
were concerned, which may well have happened (with slight 
alteration) at a different date from that which Barrerr now 
wishes to assign to them. This, in fact, is the way in 
which a disingenuous alibi is generally worked. Actual 
occurrences are adopted as the groundwork, but the day 
js changed to a week earlier or a week later than the 
truth. This description of alibi is not always, or nearly 
always, destroyed in cross-examination. It is plain that it is 
not easy to destroy it, for in all circumstantials, except the day 
and our, it is founded upon absolute fact. And occasionally 
(though of course rarely) it occurs that the people who are 
selected to speak to it are themselves ignorant of t!\e chrono- 
logical blunder they have made. In opposition to Barrett's 
story there was one overwhelming fact, which the Carer 
Justice properly commented upon. Commonly speaking, 
when an alibi is brought upon the stage, it is in a case when 
those who testify to the identity of the accused have not been 
familiar with his person. But the witnesses for the prose- 
cution who swore to Barrett’s presence in London knew him, 
and could distinguish him, as well as M‘Nuty and M‘Manvs. } 
They could not be the victims of an optical delusion. If 
they were wrong, they were wrong deliberately, and in pur- 
suance of a diabolical desire to ruin him. ‘To the identitica- 
tion of him by other accidental spectators who had observed 
him once and once only in a street, one attaches less import- 
ance. Everybody knows how easy it is to make mistakes 
about identity in the usual sense of the word. But, as far as 
the chief evidence against Barrett went, it was no question 
of identifying a stranger. The common sense of the jury 
revolted against the supposition that a man’s neighbours and 
acquaintances could be the prey of a wholesale and unac- 
countable hallucination; and very properly discredited the 
contradictory Glasgow tale, the composition of which was so 
easy to be explained. 


Acting in conformity with the usual course of practice 
in this country, the Carer Justice had advised them to 
abstain from grounding their judgment on the uncorrobo- 
mated oaths of any number of informers. It is a 
popular error to suppose that the law imposes any such 
disability on accomplices as to insist that they should be 
held unworthy of credit until confirmed by untainted wit- 
nesses. The law demands nothing of the sort, but the 
wise and lenient practice of the Judges is to recommend that 
corroboration should be required. ‘This rule or practice 
may be carried to extreme lengths, and the recent trials, both 
of the so-called Clerkenwell conspirators and of the Fenian 
Burke, show the difficulties in which the public interests may 
be placed by its enforcement. If accomplices are never to be 
believed, even when they appear in flocks, it is not easy to con- 
viectany one of being a traitor, a conspirator, or a Fenian. Sound 
sense lies rather in the middle between the two extremes, 
and there would practically be small danger in leaving it to 
the discretion of juries, after hearing the cross-examination of 
accomplices, to say whether there were any reasonable chance 
of their having concocted together a successful fiction, so as to 
stand the test of acute and impartial scrutiny. When the life 
of the incriminated person is at stake, one can readily compre- 
hend the reluctance of twelve Englishmen to rely on the 
useverations of wretches like MuLLany and Vaueuax. Had 
thot been a question of life or death, the informers against 
“me of the acquitted prisoners might perhaps have safely been 

eved. Logical and legal minds will succeed in showing 
that juries in capital cases ought not to act more warily than 
a simple affair of stealing cabbages; and that the proof 

4 sutfices for a conviction in the minor, is enough for 
‘onviction in the more serious matter. Some allowances must 
iaertheless be made for fallible human minds, when engaged 
delivering @ verdict that they know will be irrevocable. 
® are not disposed to quarrel with the verdicts of acquittal ; 


‘the contrary, they are a certain sign that the conviction 


which accompanied them was arrived at after intelligent and 
scrupulous examination. 
As no further investigation is likely to change the 

of the case against Barrett, his fate may probably be re- 
garded as certain. He thoroughly deserves it. Had he 
been a man of deficient intelligence, it might have been 
urged on his behalf that he was ignorant of the certain 
effects of exploding a barrel of gunpowder in a London 
street. As it is, he was clearly a reckless miscreant who 
took his chance of what might follow. He did not wish 
to kill or wound any one, for no one, however depraved, 
plans a wholesale massacre for no earthly purpose. But 
he deliberately ran the risk, for the sake of freeing Burke 
from prison, of slaughtering all and any on whom the 
wall might fall, or whom the gunpowder might reach. This 
in the eye of the law is murder, and it is murder in the eye of 
common sense. It is difficult to conceive of a more thoroughly 
ruffianly temper than that which sacrifices the safety of numbers 
with absolute sang-froid. It is the ne plus ultra of the mur- 
derous, for it is murder on the largest scale. With that 
curious casuistry which culprits show to the last, Barret? 
soothes what, by a stretch of polite language, may be styled 
his conscience with the plea that he is not a “murderer "— 
that is to say, we presume, that he never designed to rob this 
or that given individual of life. He did worse, for he coolly 
scattered death wholesale, without caring where it lighted. If 
ever crime merited a signal punishment, to strike terror into 
lawless ruffians, it merits it here. Had it been a woman, a 
child, an idiot, or even a stupid agricultural boor who had 
conceived and carried out the mischief, justice might have 
been asked to stay her hand. But a man who can make 
a speech so powerful, so intelligent, and in some ways 
so eloquent as that of Barretr, cannot ride off on the ex- 
cuse of imbecility. His eyes were open; he counted the 
cost, he counted it with superhuman coolness, and he dis- 
played, in doing so, an indifference to human suffer- 
ing which is found only among men whose malignant 
fanaticism and cruelty reduce them to a level with wild 
beasts. The morbid and inexperienced philanthropists who 
(as usual) are inclined to treat with reverence the wildest 
assertion of a condemned prisoner or his allies, and who have 
begun to argue themselves into a belief of the truth of 
Barrett's alibi, had better soberly consider the meaning of his 
final claim to the character of an Irish national martyr. If 
Barrett's hand did not set fire to the cask, in what sense does 
he mean that he is dying for his country ? If he is innocent of 
the offence laid to him, he cannot have credit for self-devotion ; 
and the profession that he goes to the scaffold in [reland’s 
cause is a virtual admission of his complicity in the outrage. 


NOVA SCOTIA AND THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


) en immediate effect of every Act of Union is invariably 
to produce an agitation for repeal. All the malcontents 
whom a little riper experience would probably convert begin 
at once to raise a cry that their small separatist prejudices, 
and what they consider their great separate interests, have been 
outraged and sacrificed; and, from the nature of things, an 
important change of the kind we are speaking of is certain to 
leave a sufficient number of disappointed men to act the 
easy part of agitators. Long after Scotland was amalga- 
mated with England, there survived an energetic party who 
clamoured for their old isolation; and in Ireland the Repeal 
agitation has never ccased from the day when the Royal assent 
was given to the Act of Union. In O’ConNELL’s time nine 
Irishmen out of ten were Repealers, and even now the body 
of Fenian sympathizers (we need not speak of the Fenians 
themselves, who are too few to be reckoned as an appreciable 
section of the country) are all Repealers, and something more. 
It would have been surprising if the creation of the Dominion 
of Canada had not awakened a similar reaction, and i 
appears that a majority in Nova Scotia has taken uf 
views on the subject that are as strong as they are hasty. 
It is satisfactory to know that, even if the thousands of Nova 
Scotia were again cast loose from the millions of Canada, the 
Confederation created by the Act of last year would not fall to 
the ground. St. John might be substituted for Halifax as the 
principal port of the Dominion, and Nova Scotia might remain 
in her old isolation. But this is a consummation from which 
the sense of the Nova Scotians will, we have no doubt, 
after a little reflection, preserve them. In the meantime it is 
only fair to give, to what the Nova Scotians put forward as 
their reasons, the same respectful consideration which a more 
populous colony would perhaps be able to exact. ; 

Nova Scotia enjoys the blessing of having an — of 
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considerable energy. Mr. Howe—formerly, we believe, a 
servant of the Crown, once an enthusiastic advocate of Union, 
and now the mouthpiece of the Repealers—has on more than 
one occasion put into print his notions of the wrongs of his 
country; and, in company with one or two others, he has 
come to England as a delegation from Nova Scotia, to ask the 
immediate repeal of the Act of Union. Little more than a 
year ago Nova Scotia sent to our shores six delegates for the 
express purpose of settlizy the terms of the Confederation 
which had been voted by large majorities of the Legislature 
of the little province. Mr. Howe complains now that the 
arthorized delegation expressed only the opinions of the 
Legislature, which, as a matter of fact, were shared by nearly 
alk the educated classes of the colony, and that the views of 
the populace were always more or less adverse to the scheme, 
and have now been expressed by the return of a vast majority 
of Repeal candidates. How it happened that the mass of the 
people lagged behind the opinions of the leading statesmen 
and politicians of the country is not difficult to conjecture. 
In all matters which seem to concern their own interests, the 
masses in all countries are always narrowly conservative. In 
England Free-trade was established by the middle-classes 
nt a time when the people, if polled throughout, would pro- 
bably have proved themselves stoutly Protectionist; and 
every considerable change is naturally comprehended, and if 
salutary accepted, by the upper classes long before the voters 
under a Constitution so democratic as that of Nova Scotia 
ean be brought to understand it. Provincial jealousy is at 
least as strong a feeling as national antipathy, and from time 
immemorial the little community of Nova Scotia has looked 
upon Canada as made up of French aliens and Yankee sym- 
pathizers. That Canada desired union was enough to suggest 
to the Nova Scotians that some sinister design against their 
purses was entertained, and it only needed the assurances of 
an agitator like Mr. Howe to convince an ill-informed popu- 
juce that they had been made the victims of a nefarious 
eonspiracy. 

Of course reasons are assigned for the repeal doctrines 
which Mr. Howe and his friends have come forward to advo- 
eate. It is urged that the recent election has proved that the 
people generally do not now approve of the course taken by 
their leading statesmen, both in and out of office, and by the 
great majority of the Parliament of the little province. This 
is undeniably true, and if it were at all likely that the same 
views would prevail after giving a fair trial to the Confederation 
experiment there would be something to be said for the cry of 
Repeal. At present, of course, it is premature, and we find from 
the petitions addressed to the British Parliament and from the 
manifesto issued by Mr. Howe that the present representatives 
of the discontented majority have refused to perform any legis- 
lative duties, and have adjourned after passing a resolution in 
favour of repeal. This, no doubt, is an emphatic expression 
ef present opinion, but it is somewhat too hasty to justify the 
immediate interference of the Imperial Government (which 
has done nothing but register the declared wishes of the 
different colonies), unless the other arguments should be 
sufficiently convincing to establish the grievance of which 
Mr. Howe complains. 


With one exception, the reasons assigned will scarcely 
bear discussion. We may pass over the complaints that the 
capital of the Dominion is considerably more distant from the 
Nova Scotians than the chief town of their own province, 
and that a vast majority of new associates will henceforth 
have a preponderating voice in regulating their affairs. 
These are the inevitable consequences of converting several 
small provinces into one large country, and the Nova Scotians 
will be sure to learn, as all the rest of the world has 
learned, that a large country has 4 much better chance of 
safety and prosperity than a diminutive and isolated com- 
munity can hope for. It is true, as the Nova Scotians 
yefhind us, that Great Britain has hitherto taken care of their 
safety; but this is an unremunerative duty, which we at 
home can scarcely be expected to perform for ever, unless the 
colonies will so organize themselves as to be able to add an 
important contribution towards their own defence. This is 
surely a modest request for Engiand to make in return for 
that protection without wiuivh the independence the loss of 
which the Nova Scotians affect to regret would have been 
purely impossible. A further suggestion that the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province, being appointed by the Governor 
of the Dominion, will be the mere tool of the Canadian 
Administration, proves little more than the strength of pro- 
vincial jealousy. 

But we have said that there is one reason plausible 
enough to demand careful consideration. The Repealers say 


that their own policy has been one of Free-trade, for which 
the Ottawa Parliament has substituted a policy of Proteg. 
tion, and that the new system has already had the effect of 
adding to their burdens and crippling their commerce, [f 
there is any truth in this charge, the Nova Scotians may bg 
sure that all the influence of the Mother-country will be 
used to set them right; but on examination it is not quite 
clear that the accusation can be sustained. There are facts 
enough to show that duties have been raised, though not to 
any serious extent; and it is certain that the commerce of 
Nova Scotia has of late been a good deal deranged; but 
the increase of duty on the seaboard from ten per cent, to 
fifteen is no more than is required for revenue pu 
quite apart from protection, and the disturbance of trade jg 
due to causes quite distinct from Confederation, which in 
truth affords the only discoverable means of restoring and 
increasing the commercial well-being of Nova Scotia. It 
so happened that the Confederation movement in British 
North America was coincident in time with the cessation of 
the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States, and all the 
temporary inconvenience occasioned by the new barriers set 
up on the frontier has been ascribed by the discontented Nova 
Scotians to the malign influence of Confederation. Hence the 
vote which for the time being has thrown Mr. Howe to 
the surface. During the existence of the Reciprocity Treaty 
the normal course of trade, as it affected the colonies, 
was rather remarkable. In the central and western portions 
of the long strip of British territory, grain is produced in 
excess of the wants of the population, while there is abund- 
ance of cold weather, and no coal. At the eastern or Nova 
Scotian extremity these conditions are reversed. Grain is 
not grown to an extent sufficient for consumption, while coal 
is obtained better and cheaper than in any other district of 
the New World. ‘These are, of course, precisely the condi- 
tions which should have created a vigorous and remunerative 
trade between Canada and the maritime provinces. Th 
failed to do so for two reasons. One was that the St. Law- 
rence, the great highway between the provinces, was only 
open five months in the year, and, consequently, that no 
regular and continuous trade could be maintained without 
the aid of an intercolonial railway to take the place of the 
river in the winter months. The other reason was that a 
Custom-house barrier prevented each of the colonies from 
supplying the other with its primary wants. Commerce, 
thus shut out from its natural road, of course formed another, 
though a very circuitous and precarious one, as it has 
since proved. Canada sent her breadstuffs across the border 
to the Americans, who carried them to the coast, kept 
part, and sent the rest into Nova Scotia. In return for her 
corn, Canada imported large quantities of coal from the States; 
while Nova Scotia was reversing the process, and supplying 
the United States with coal in payment for food, a great part 
of which had been grown in Canada. The Yankee carriers and 
merchants got their profit out of these operations, and both 
colonies suffered for want of mutual free-trade and open com- 
munications. A regular commerce, however, had grown up 
on this singular footing, and all the transactions of Nova 
Scotia had accommodated themselves to it, when suddenly it 
pleased the Americans to put an end to the treaty, and to 
destroy the trade which had flourished under it, by levying 
heavy duties on, among other things, the coal and fish which 
formed the chief exports from Nova Scotia. The obvious 
course for the Nova Scotians when one outlet, and that an 
artificial one, was blocked, was to look for another, and, if 
possible, a natural channel, and this was precisely what 
the Confederation scheme offered. All fiscal obstacles were 
to be at once removed, and the more troublesome barmier 
of frozen forests which shut them in during half of the year 
was to be pierced by the Intercolonial Railway. Accordingly, 
this was the policy for which the intelligence of the country 
declared itself; and when the railway, for which the funds are 
guaranteed by the British Government, shall have been com- 
pleted, the losssustained by the determination of the Reciprocity 
‘Treaty will be far more than compensated by the in 
trade of the Dominion. The mass of the people, how- 
ever, cannot look forward far enough to see this prospect. 
The railway is not yet constructed, the habit of making the 
most of their splendid river during the summer is not ye 
acquired, commerce has not yet adjusted itself to its ~~ 
grooves, coal and fish find no satisfactory market ; and —- 
grain is already supplied from Canada at a lower price than 
could be bought for in the States, the industry of the country 
suffers from the want of a steady and remunerative export 
trade. It is undeniable that this evil is the result of the 
policy of Washington, and that Confederation is its natur 
antidote. But the people are told that their depression 
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caused entirely by the selfishness of their Canadian associates, 
and, as hard times have come together with the Union, 
nothing is easier than to get up a cry that the Union is 
the cause of the mischief which in reality it is certain to 
remedy. 

Time and experience will be sure to bring the truth home to 
the people, no less than to the statesmen, of Nova Scotia ; and 
meanwhile we may listen with toleration to complaints which, 
though directed against the wrong object, have a substantial 

jevance as their foundation. The statistics already avail- 
able show that the intercolonial trade is even now beginning 
to develop itself, and it is scarcely possible to assign limits to 
what it may become when, by river and by rail, the fishing 
and mining interests of the Maritime Provinces shall have 
learned how to exchange their products for the produce of 
Canadian farms. With the return of prosperity, the Repeal 
agitation will die out; and even if the Nova Scotians do not 
see this now, they will not think it unfair in England to ask 
them to suspend their judgment till they have given fair 

to the Confederation, and done their best to establish 
intercolonial trade. If the result should disappoint all reason- 
able expectations, they can then come a few years hence 
with a much stronger case for the reconsideration of the Act 
of Union. 


ENGLISH POLICY IN THE EAST. 


HE House of Lords had, before the Easter recess, said all 
that was necessary about Crete, but Mr. Monx last week 
provided Lord Sraxtey with a convenient opportunity of 
justifying his own well-considered policy. When a peaceable 
householder is reproached for not putting down a disturbance 
in the neighbouring premises, it is in general a sufficient answer 
that the quarrel is no business of his; but when he is 
reminded that one of the parties to the squabble is his client 
or his ward, it may sometimes be necessary further to explain 
that he could do no good by interfering. Mr. Monk meta- 
phorically blushes at the thought that the English ships were 
absent or stationary, while Russian, French, and American 
officers were officiously busy in conveying non-combatants 
from Crete to the mainland of Greece; and he also regrets 
that Lord SranLey’s signature was not appended to the col- 
lective Note, and that the English Government is not prepared 
to join with Russia in pressing the Porte to surrender the 
sovereignty of the island. Mr. Monk, indeed, went so far as 
to ask the Government to produce certain Russian despatches 
which contain, it may be supposed, plausible arguments for 
annexation. Lord Srantey, who has always the good sense to 
content himself with a technical reason if it is sufficient 
for his purpose, replied with perfect propriety that the des- 
patches, having becn communicated in confidence, belonged 
to the Russian Government, and not to the English Foreign 
Office or to the House of Commons. If any further answer 
had been required, he might have said that the watch-dog 
cannot reasonably be expected to repeat and circulate the 
well-known argument of the wolf against the lamb. It 
happens not to be the policy of England to promote the dis- 
memberment of Turkey for the benefit of Russia. The 
annexation of Crete to Greece, if it were justifiable in itself, 
and if it involved no ulterior consequences, would be regarded 
by England with complacency, both as a settlement of an 
embarrassing dispute, and because it would involve the ag- 
grandizement of a friendly and promising State; but the next 
provinces to revolt under foreign instigation might perhaps lie 
on the north of European Turkey, and the insurgents would 
ask the protection of a Power more formidable than Greece. 
The Duke of Araytt, who is not so enthusiastic an enemy of 
Turks and Mahometans as Mr. Monk, objected to the annexa- 
tion of Crete, because the Greeks had not made their present 
territory orderly or safe for travellers. The reason is not 
in itself conclusive, as the Cretans are tolerant of administra- 
tive iregularities, but there can be no immediate hurry for 
completing a transfer of the island from one bad Government 
toanother. The rules of good faith and of prudence cannot 
garded merely to gratify the sentimental predilections 

of Mr. Monk and Mr. Coctirane. 
It is well that Mr. Lavarp is never tired of denouncing 
¢ hypocrisy of Russia in affecting sympathy for oppressed 
Taces and licens: It is perfectly true that the successive 
br granted by the Porte to the Christian inhabitants 
the Empire have been but imperfectly executed, but 
.Turks have never assailed the national existence of 
subject Sclaves or Greeks with the systematic cruelty which 
¢ Russian Government displays to Poland. Sir Francis 


_— contributed a more novel element to the contro- 


versy in his just and seasonable denunciation of the Rou- 
manian persecution of the Jews. ‘The Christian and civilized 
Government of Bucharest, having practically dissolved the 
ancient allegiance of the provinces to the Suxtan, has. 
illustrated its new-born independence by forbidding the 
Jews to live in the rural districts, or to pursue their ordinary 
occupations in the towns. The object of the Christian 
inhabitants of the provinces, and of their sympathizing 
Government, is to drive three or four hundred thousands of. 
their countrymen across the Danube, not because they are. 
disorderly, or even burdensome to the community, but: 
on the ground that their thrift and industry enable them: 
to accumulate a large part of the wealth of the country. 
The Spaniards, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, ex- 
pelled the Moors and the nominally converted Moriscoes 
under the partial influence of similar motives, and they have 
never since recovered the loss of the most industrious part of 
the population; but Ferpinanp and Puuir II. had the ques- 
tionable excuse of bigotry to mitigate the charge of purely, 
economical selfishness. The Christians of Moldavia and 
Wallachia appear not even to affect religious jealousy as a 
pretext for oppressing their competitors in trade. Some of their 
ringleaders complain that, in detect of strong measures, the State 
will becomealtogether Jewish; nor would impartial philanthro- 
pists earnestly deprecate such a revolution. Lord STaNLey 
confirmed Sir F. Goipsmip’s statements, although he eo 
observed that the subject was but remotely connected wi 
the merits of the Cretan insurrection. It seems not irrelevant 
to test by experience the advantages of displacing a Govern- 
ment which, with all its faults, is tolerant or indifferent. No 
Hospodar appointed by the Porte would have allowed his 
agents to engage in a persecution of the Jews, who have, in 
fact, thriven and increased under Turkish sovereignty. 
Prince Cuar.es probably regards with distaste the atrocities 
of his Ministers and of his subjects; but he has not consoli- 
dated the power of his upstart dynasty. There is no 
reason to suppose that the Roumanians are more barbarous 
and anarchical than the Christian inhabitants of the provinces 
which are still attached to Turkey. The misgovernment 
which prevails in the East depends mainly on a state of 
civilization which cannot be materially altered by political 
changes. 

The answer to Mr. Monr’s criticisms of the Government 
was apparently satisfactory to the House of Commons. 
Lord Sraney is fortunate in the coincidence of his term of 
office with circumstances which imperatively require a policy 
of inaction. His own inclinations agree with the opinions 
of Parliament and of the country, as the restless vigour of 
Lord PaLmersTon suited the tendencies of the last generation. 
A general conviction of the necessity of peace promotes 
confidence in a Minister who carefully abstains trom entangling 
himself in unnecessary disputes. It is due, however, to 
Lord Stan.ey to remark that his conduct displays deliberate 
firmness, and not merely negative prudence. It required con- 
siderable resolution to abstain from participation in a policy 
which was unanimously adopted, in perfidy or in error, by 
the Continental Powers. Russia and perhaps Prussia on one 
side, and England on the other, understood and accepted the 
legitimate consequences of the lines of policy which they re- 
spectively adopted; but during the whole of 1867 France was 
wavering between the desire of conciliating Russia and the 
maintenance of her own traditional maxims. Even Austria, in 
an interval of weakness, seconded the Russian proposals, in the 
vain hope of purchasing a respite from intrigue; although the 
success of the Cretan conspiracy would have been immediately 
followed by insurrections in the Turkish provinces which adjoin 
the Austrian frontier. Lord Sranuey hinted, with justifiable 
pride, that some of the Powers which he had refused to join 
have since recognised the soundness of his judgment by 
approximating to the policy of England. The Cretan insur- 
rection still continues, but happily with little bloodshed, as 
the mountaineers remain secure in their fastnesses, while the 
Turkish garrison holds possession of the low country. A 
petty civil war in a remote island is a misfortune, and the 
evil of a standing menace to the Turkish Empire is more 
serious than the mischief of a local revolt; but the truce 
between Russia and Turkey has been for the present pro- 
longed, and a month of European war would be more dis- 
astrous than a decade of fighting in Crete. 


The Protectorate over Turkey, as it was constituted by the 
Treaty of 1856, belongs equally to the Great Powers; but, as 
some of the speakers in the late debate truly stated, the 
influence which ought to be shared by the rest of Europe is 
exercised almost exclusively by England. No other Govern- 
ment has habitually held that a patron ought to be a friend ; 
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and the Turks, though they are not exempt from the sus- 
icious propensities of half-civilized nations, have learned by 
ong experience that English counsels alone are intended for 
their own benefit, and not to suit the purposes of the adviser. 
The policy which would be dictated by generosity has been 
pursued in accordance with the rules of common sense. 
Having no designs against Turkey, and wishing primarily to 
avoid all occasions of war in the East, English Ministers 
always enforce on the Porte, to the best of their ability, the 
expediency of reforming the administration, and of removing, 
as far as possible, all pretexts for disaffection. While the 
Russians searcely condescend to conceal their hostility, and 
while France is chiefly anxious to display her own power for 
good and evil, the agents of English policy endeavour rather 
to dissemble their own influence than to use it for purposes 
of ostentation. It must be confessed that in former times 
Lord PaLmerston sometimes gratified himself by lecturing the 
Turks on the iniquity of buying slaves; but the slave-trade 
had long been regarded as a proper subject of diplomatic 
remonstrance. It was reserved for M. De Movstier to inter- 
fere with female education in Turkey, or, according to the 
Russian version, to introduce into the harems questionable 
Parisian accomplishments. Lord Sraniey has at least as 
much influence in Turkey as he is likely to desire; but 
there is little reason for jealousy on the part of Govern- 
ments which are not equally trusted by the Porte. Any 
good effect of sound advice tends to the general benefit 
of every Power except Russia; and it is not an unmixed 
disadvantage to the rulers of an overgrown Empire to be 
restrained, against their wish, from engaging in costly enter- 
prises of conquest. The periodical discussions of Turkish 
questions in Parliament are useful in proving that no political 
party is yet prepared to disregard the wholesome precedents 
which Lord Sranuey has hitherto followed. It may be hoped 
that Mr. Giapstonz’s sympathies with Greece will not tempt 
a future Government into an inconsistent and adventurous 


policy. 


THE VERDICT OF POSTERITY. 


| ie is the fashion to speak of posterity as if it were a court of 
ultimate appeal which is sure, sooner or later, to correct the 
unjust sentence of contemporary generations. Misunderstood 
genius on all occasions invokes it loudly, Literary authors expect 
that after their death they will be read more fairly. Politicians 
trust to be judged more approvingly, and kings and statesmen are 
habitually warned that the favour of future ages cannot be 
either commanded or bought up. In one obvious respect posterity 
stands in an advantageous position for correctly estimating the 
measure of men aud things. It is able to discharge from consi- 
deration all the petty personal jealousies which, in the case of the 
living, interfere with and warp our minds. The most envious of 
men and women have little object in detracting from the merits of 
those who are removed from all possibility of rivalry, and the 
school for scandal, as a rule, lets the reputation of the dead 
alone. Pericles, in his funeral oration, notices this characteristic 
of critics to be tender to the memories of dead people; 
and every day we see in actual life a disposition to deal lightly 
with their failings. A man who spends his lifetime in the thick 
of fierce personal or party conflict often passes in this manner, 
by simply dying, from the rank of half-appreciated to that of fully- 
appreciated characters. Peel, Cobden, Lincoln, are instances fresh 
in every one’s recollection; and the best-abused of our more 
eminent contemporaries would possibly be astonished to know the 
amount of kindliness and friendliness that will be displayed to 
them the morning after their decease is announced in the daily 
papers. Even King Theodore is beginning to be almost highl 
thought of, now that he has gone. He was an immoral nigger a 
his life, but death has whitewashed him a little, and it is even 
thought possible that, though bloody-minded, he may have been 
up to the average of the unvarnished Abyssinian Christian. 
Perhaps the reason that inclines us to be more lenient and less 
critical towards the recently deceased is that we can neither hurt 
them nor they us, and criticism accordingly becomes useless for 
purposes of offence or defence against them. In daily life we 
neither give nor expect quarter, but it is no use scalping the 
fallen, and one can afford to relax in their favour the severi- 
ties of war. Post-funeral criticism is generally gentle and mild 
from another motive. It is thought inhuman to add needlessly 
to the necessary grief and bereavement of the dead man’s relatives 
and friends. ‘To on hostilities against his memory would be 
almost equivalent to making war on women and on children, for 
they indeed would, under such circumstances, be the real sufferers. 
The stormiest life sets, therefore, generally speaking, with fairish 
weather; and it is perfectly true that all of us would escape 
without much rough usage if the only posterity that was to judge 
us were the posterity living the week after our decease, 


The appeal to posterity to this extent is, on the part of the 
es beings who indulge in it, an appeal to a body of critics 
who, if severe, or even indifferent, will not at any rate be likely to 


indulge in unnecessary malignity. Posterity, however, in the 


wide sense of the term, is not a tribunal that is in the habit of 
redressing injustice, or dealing very flatteringly with the memories 
of people who have failed to please their own generation. When 
the first few years have passed, and the influence of personal ties 
has ceased, a man’s hold on the kindly feelings of the world that 
survives him ceases altogether. We may manage to tie up our 
lands and purses for a little while after our death, but our memory 
becomes absolutely common property, and is unsparingly employed 
for any purpose for which it ag taccstal. The majority, of course, 
of the sensitive creatures who are so anxious for the approbation or 
admiration of after ages never succeed in being remembered, stil] 
less in being praised. Silence on the part of those who come after 
us is the utmost that most men can reasonably expect. A feeble 
natural instinct would incline us possibly to hope that some mark 
will remain after we have passed away, The instinct, as an 
almost universal rule, is destined to be ungratified. It is 
wholesome but not altogether agreeable reflection that there are 
scarcely a dozen among us who will ever seriously occupy the 
attention of those who live fifty years hence. Vor the bulk 
of immaculate fathers of families, amiable noblemen or gentlemen 
though they may be, there is no such thing as posterity. The 
average peer, member of Parliament, merchant, parson, or lawyer 
dies when he dies. His children for awhile will devote occasional 
minutes in the intervals of business or pleasure to recalling his 
leading characteristics, but his grandchildren will care as much 
about him as we do in general about our grandfathers. Visitors 
will see one portrait more upon the wall, or an additional brass 
in the church chancel, and will occupy themselves during the 
Sunday sermons with studying the dates at which we respec- 
tively became attached husbands, kind neighbours, or lamented 
shades. This is what posterity means for the majority of 
mankind who are well enough off to have had their pic- 
ture taken or their virtues put into an inscription. If any 
still more distinguished lot is before any of us, it may perhaps 
be to have our domestic idiosyncrasies routed up by some curious 
littérateur, and canvassed in a spirit of perfect literary impar 
tiality. Some book which one has written may even stand on 
a library shelf, and obtain the privilege of becoming dusty in 
the vicinity of Gibbon or Macaulay. Its decent mediocrity may 
win it a passing reference in a review, or its learning may enable 
some writer or speaker of the future to verify a reference or correct 
a date. Anybody who cares much ab ut such a prospect is cer- 
tainly quite right in endeavouring to live so as to deserve and 
to secure it. Authors in particular appear to value the privilege, 
and to go down for a few centuries in print, to have one’s name 


ranked in the catalogue of men who have written, and thereby to . 


become a sort of country cousin or poor companion of the more 
illustrious literary dead, is an object that seems to affect them 
closely. It is, on the whole, a good thing for the world that it 
should. The desire to occupy a niche in the obscure corner of a 
promiscuous library is a very honest one, and leads those who 
entertain it to do a good deal of unassuming useful labour. It 
may not be a very high reward to be known in coming ages as 
somebody who once travelled in the Holy Land, or who composed 
poetry in imitation of the inferior poetry of Mr. Tennyson, or 
who discovered a new species of beetle; but if it induces the 
traveller to get up his description of scenery in the best 
style, the poet to mind his rhymes, and the entomologist to 
master the subject of beetles more thoroughly, the ambition 
is a healthy one after all. What we are all complaining of is 
a tendency in the age to write exclusively for circulating 
libraries. Anxiety to conciliate posterity would, at any rate, be 
a corrective. If Miss Braddon could be persuaded into the harm- 
less hallucination that her books would survive herself, she would 
perbaps be quite a different style of writer. Everybody who 
wishes to see literature flourish is interested in promoting among 
literary men and women the delightful and innocuous thought 
that there is, for each and all of them, a posterity which will be 
really pleased to read and study what they compose. 

Probably nothing except that strong form of personal egotism 
which is so common among authors and authoresses could render 
a sensible human being blind to the fact that going down to 
posterity, if the dead could feel, would not appear to them any- 
thing but a painful kind of immortality. Posterity is not 
malignant, it is true. But then, on the other hand, it is terribly 
candid. The sensitive persons who are so averse to critics, 
and who pant for what they call kindly criticism—that is to 
say, to be allowed, like the Abyssinian peasants, to go about 
with perpetual pats of butter on their heads—will not ge 
butter in the quantities they would like from posterity. fit 
notices them at all, it will be in the sort of way in whi 
a surgeon delivering a clinical lecture notices his subject. 
They will be classified according to their precise merits, with 
merciless want of sympathy, and essayists and reviewers W 
be for ever poking them in the weak places, and qualifying 
even the thin measure of fame which is meted out tothem. 4, 
for instance, it were permitted to believe in purgatory, what more 
substantial form of purgatory could be invented for great men 
than to have to sit still inside their tombs and listen to the dis- 
secting criticisms passed on their memories by the world? Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli find it, we have seen, almost impos 
sible to have their political movements misrepresented wee’ 
writing to the Zimes. What on earth would they do in a state 
existence where there was no Times to write to, and no means 
setting right the horrid -misrepresentations of which they were 
the victims? Ixion bound to his wheel would be a happy 
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creature in comparison to the eminent dead who were com- 

Jled to hear their own characters analysed and discussed. 
- the first place, be it remembered, the classifications of pos- 
terity are very artificial. It can only treat a “shade” ac- 
cording to the little it knows about him. If the materials are 
defective its verdict cannot be perfect. And indeed, though 

sterity is not animated, as we have confessed above, by personal 
malice, it has its likes and dislikes. Give a “shade” a bad name | 
and it sticks to him for half a dozen centuries, perhaps | 
for three times as long, till somebody who never agrees with | 
anybody else turns up in a spirit of contradiction, and proves that | 
he was a age of yirtue. It is only quite recently that even 
Cromwell has had fair play, and one might mention half a score 
of historical celebrities who have acquired a reputation for virtue 
or vice quite irrespectively of any historical truth. Nothing could 
be more anuoying than to find oneself tied to all eternity to 
an undeserved reputation for monstrosity. It might happen to 
any of us, if only we attain to great position in the world, for it is 
not a question of what we are, so much as of how ignorant others — 
may be. We have then every reason to be thankful that the dead | 
are unconscious. Posterity may mean well, but it cannot be | 
trusted. A sensitive ghost might run an awful risk of being for | 
ever misappreciated, owing to the mere deficiency of matter for a 
true account of his career. Such an immortality would be worse 
than the immortality of Tithonus. It is bad enough to be an | 
ae genius, but to be a ghost tzcompris would indeed be | 


ition. The greatest argument against spirit-rapping seems to 
us, indeed, to be the extraordinary indifference of the world of 
spirits to what is said about them here, If we were spirits, and 
could hear ourselves discussed as freely, we should make a con- 
siderable amount of rapping with the legs of all available 
drawing-room furniture, before we would endure such aggra- 
vation. 
Finally, there is this further drawback about the verdict of 
terity, that it is attended with every kind of disagreeable 
inquisition into the most hidden secrets of our lives. Nothing is 
sacred to the literary gravedigger. Everything is public to 
posterity, even the way we treat our wives. We perhaps manage 
to be talked of, but every scandal about us is talked of too, for 
there is no such thing as delicacy in dealing with the domestic 
habits of the dead. It is therefore a sort of posthumous luxury 
to be obscure. Let all who care about posterity consider seriously 
the fate, let us say, of a man like Dr. Sacer It is true that 
terity admires his genius, quotes his sayings, and forgives his 
iterary defects, but posterity equally recollects about him how fat 
he was, how dirty, how lazy, how voracious. Who would accept 
immortality, coupled with the idea of unwashed obesity; or who 
would like to descend to all time as a fat man of genius, who 
bolted his food and never tubbed? Byron, Sterne, Coleridge, all 
of the really sensitive dead, by this time would be wishing they 
never had put pen and ink to paper. Perhaps this is the form 
of penance and punishment the dead have to go through. It 
would ill become us to speculate on such a subject, but at any 
rate it is safest to aim at being obscure. Never do or say any- 
thing that deserves notoriety, and you are at any rate safe from 
biographers in the future. Let us cultivate mediocrity, and at all 
events we may hope to have a quiet grave. 


LOTOS-EATING. 


ie is said, with apparent truth, that the first symptom in a 
savage of a rise towards civilization is the capability of being 
Quashee among his pumpkins is the despair of philan- 
nee pre. because he never finds it dull. He can do nothing, and 
think about nothing, with an intensity and perseverance worthy of 
a better cause, An Esquimaux once filled with blubber becomes 
nothing but a chemical apparatus for the conversion of blubber 
into Esquimaux. The degree in which ennui is felt is the measure 
of the quantity of active power running to waste. If the activity 
is in excess of the demands made upon it, there may be some 
hopes of turning it into a useful channel. A missionary should 
Tejoice greatly when he first sees a savage yawn at his sermons, 
rit proves that he has at any rate got out of the stage of abso- 
lute mental inertness. In more highly civilized life the power of 
reducing the mind to absolute vacuity tende to disappear ; the con- 
ditions become inverted, and when there is too great a strain upon 
the faculties, a capacity for taking rest becomes as rare and as 
valuable as the power of being bored by undue rest. It has been 
& characteristic of many great men to be able to go to sleep at a 
moment's notice, in a battle-field or in an interval of business. 
Nothing is more enviable than the faculty of thus discharging the 
whole burden which weighs upon the mind at a moment's notice, 
and of taking it up again with equal speed. Men who do an 
unusual amount of work are specially distinguished by the ease 
with which they can throw their mental machinery out of gear, 
and start their operations afresh without delay. Most of us ex- 
haust our energies and waste our time in the interval of creakin 
and straining which precedes and terminates our seasons of me 
‘bour. We are always painfully taking off our harness or puttin 
it on afresh, instead of enjoying complete rest or working at high 
Pressure, And hence there is a most useful but neglected social 
art which may be described as the art of lotos-eating. Every one 
Would be glad at intervals to throw himself down on the beach, 


an ‘the tender curving lines of creamy spray,” and forget his 
usiness, to say nothing of “fatherland, of child and wife.” But 


it wants some thought to arrange our lines properly, and to secure 
a due background of quiet harmonious colouring i 
flash and glare which so often dazzles and distracts us. 

Thus it is curious to look back upon some of the amusements 
of our forefathers at no very great distance of time. Try to realize 
the difference implied by the novels which amused them and those 
which attempt to amuse us—between Clarissa Harlow, for example, 
and Foul Play. They could be content to see one situation pro- 
tracted through two or three volumes, to look at it on every side, 
slowly and quietly to absorb a series of sentiments discussed and 
elaborated in the most minute detail, to wade through a long- 
winded ery in which every actor has abundant space 
to say what he thinks about the matter, and what his friends 
think, and what his friends’ friends have to remark, and to add 
an indefinite quantity of appropriate moral reflections. We 
must have a story divided into a series of short jerky fragments ; 
each one must “ brought up with a startling incident; and 
the conversations, when allowed, must be carried on in short 
snaps rather than articulate utterance. Not words, but whole re- 
marks, must be monosyllabic. The hero must not say, Madam, 
permit me to remark, with the highest respect for your truly 
respectable talents and virtues, that I must sant venture to 


| difler from your opinion, whilst assenting to the grounds upon 


which it is founded ; but simply No! Or consider what is in- 
dicated in the race of gentlemen known to our grandfathers as 
three-bottle men. They are gone, and their faults and virtues 
have perished; the very wines by which they coloured their 
venerable noses have ome obsolete. Only in a few old 
rectories and old-fashioned college common-rooms do men still 
drink port. A man would as soon think of proposing a toast to 
Church and Queen with his first glass as of crowning his head 
with flowers. It is the fashion to bear hard upon those extinct 
topers, to complain of their drunkenness and general stupidity, 
and to say, with pardonable bitterness, that they drank the wine 
and we sutler from the gout. Yet it is equally excusable to look 
with some regret upon the virtues which they occasionally pos- 
sessed. Habitual intoxication, or, if that is too severe a sound, 
habitual indulgence in a certain vinous hilarity, is no doubt 
objectionable on high moral grounds; but let us do justice to 
what was really good in it. For one thing, they knew what 
it was to talk, A man who takes his bottle of wine or 
two after dinner has time to grow thoroughly mellow. 
When he takes his seat he need not struggle with half a 
dozen competitors for time to put in a remark. He can look 
forward to a comparatively long period during which he and 
his friends will be gradually warmed through till they come to 
melting-point. The whole party may count upon gradually 
reaching that of convivial temperature at which a kind of 
spontaneous welding takes place, and they will be formed into 
a social whole. ‘There will be time to carry on a friendly 
argument, to tell a story at sufficient length to do it justice, and 
to find out what each man has within him to contribute to the 
general stock of hilarity. It is true that there is also time to get 
drunk and noisy ; but for the present we are looking at the use, 
not the abuse, of the institution. What isa dinner- now ? 
It is a short meeting broken up into three or four disconnected 
fragments. There is a period of general misery before dinner, a 
ane in which you are limited to a short conversation—if you 
ave time to open a conversation—with one person, a snatch at a 
glass of wine and a fragmentary bit of politics or scandal, and then 
a disorganized crowd for a few minutes more in a drawing-room. 
If there is a prospect of social harmony, it is destroyed as soon as 
it opens. It has no more chance of expanding than a flower-bed 
which is transplanted two or three times in the course of the 
season. It is possible to have a few —— fragments of talk, 
and to get a few mouthfuls of meat and drink; but it is as unlike 
the steady devotion to rather coarse enjoyment of our forefathers 
as a dinner at a French café is to a meal off an English round of 
beef. Each system has its advantages, but the demerit of that 
now in use is that it gives no chance of lotos-eating. There is no 
repose—no time for the party to settle into equilibrium, and 
olen their minds after the worry and excitement of the day. 
Another comparison between the habits of our forefathers and 
ourselves is — grounded upon their supposed addiction to 
the vice of gambling, from which it is said that we are com- 
paratively free. If so, it would appear at first sight that they had 
one sort of excitement no longer open to us; but a little considera- 
tion will put this in a a light. In the first place, gambling, 
properly speaking, is the natural resource of a perfectly empty 
mind. A savage bles because he wants some excitement 
without continuous labour, and he will ble with an ardour 
unknown amongst civilized races. A Red Indian has been known 
to gamble until. having lost everything else, he staked and lost 
his scalp. He made, however, the stipulation that if he recovered 
from the operation, he was to meet his antagonist for another 
match; and as he was unlucky the second time, and had already 
rted with his scalp, he was obliged to stake his life, which he also 
fost. The prevalence of gambling proper is thus really a test of the 
degree to which the savage nature survives within the civilized 
man. In proportion as his mind becomes cultivated he loses his 
taste for of pure chance. He can get an excitement of a supe- 
rior nature. The substitution of gambling on the Turf for the 
gambling pure and simple of the last century may perhaps be con- 
sidered as indicative of a slight intellectual improvement. It is 
rather better to play at a game in which acuteness may tell to a 
certain extent—even if mixed up with a large amount of more or less 
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dirty dealing—than at simply tossing for money in any of its 
various forms. Still the passion for betting on the Turf confirms 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s theory of the survival amongst us of 
many barbarian characteristics. So many men of good family 
indulge in this questionable amusement because it is su often 
the case that you have only to scratch the man of good family 
to discover the barbarian beneath the dress coat. The gam- 
bling on the Stock Exchange or in financial transactions, on the 
other hand, is of comparatively modern growth, and, so far as 
it differs in its nature from gambling on the Turf, implies the 
greater excitability of the modern man. It is one of the most 
obvious and most frequently noticed causes which make greater 
opportunities for lotos-eating so extremely desirable. 

Vhat, then, is a man to do who wishes to secure a reasonable 
opportunity for eating his lotos? In proportion as we have grown 
more hurried and more excitable, we seem to have lost many 
of the chances of relaxation which our fathers possessed. Our 
— gives less repose, and our business is more exhausting. 

ost people, it is to be hoped, secure a period of unalloyed 
rest in their holidays; they do the best they can, which is to 
act like a man who should keep awake for six nights together 
and then sleep for forty-eight hours on end. They save up 
their holidays to enjoy a good spell of lotos-eating in the Alps 
or at the sea-side or on the moors. The only misfortune is that 
few men contrive really to rest, even in their holidays; they do 
not reduce themselves, as they should, to the condition of the 
jelly-fish floating about in the sea-water and doing nothing but 
slowly assimilate its food. The lotos-eaters of these modern 
days would infallibly have been scrambling up the “ three silent 
pinnacles of aged snow ” so eloquently described by Mr. ‘lennyson, 
instead of eating their lotoses. They would have measured the 
height of the peaks, built a hut at the limits of the snow-line, and 
erected a cairn on the highest summit; they would have con- 
verted the “mild-eyed, melancholy” inhabitants into a race of 
touts, — and hotel-keepers; but they would never have sat 
down by the sea-shore to enjoy the pleasures of unadulterated 
laziness. It is melancholy to observe, indeed, how few British 
cockneys have a proper appreciation even of the shores which they 
so constantly frequent. ‘They apey prefer shooting sea-gulls to 
using it for its true purpose—that is to say, to listening languidly to 
the music of the waves as they roll slowly backwards and forwards 
with nothing particular todo. The sleepy poetry of a low shore 
—such as inspired Crabbe’s description of the slow tidal rivers of 
the East coasts—seems to be lost upon the mass of jaded and 
weary mankind. The intelligent man will of course manage these 
things better, and such a person will find many opportunities 
for exercising the virtue of laziness even during intervals of 
business. It seems indeed that the British Sabbath has been ex- 
pressly designed for the purpose of meeting this want, and perhaps 
a little overshoots the mark in the completeness of the veil which 
it throws over everything. It tends to provoke a reaction, and 
makes us fear that the external dulness of the streets is not 
matched by an equal repose within doors. Some persons are even 
driven to occupy their minds; the dose is too strong for their 
digestion. We may hope, however, that sermons at least are 
generally a period of genuine rest for the congregations, and afford 
a few minutes during which the most restless of mortals may 
taste the pleasure of profound intellectual repose. It must be 
added that, in this case above all, it is necessary that the action 
of the narcotic should not be too protracted, or in most constitu- 
tions it will produce the very uneasiness which it ought to quench. 

We must admit that, when everything has been said as to the 
necessity of more repose for the overtaxed nervous systems of a 
busy generation, a — touch of scepticism occurs to us. After 
all, how many people really overwork their brains? A great 
many persons derive great honour from the reputation of hard 
work, just as many people are ——— to be wonderful men of 
business because they always docket their letters carefully and tie 
them up with red tape. Yetaman may be muddle-headed and 
dilatory even if he puts all his papers into careful pigeon-holes, 
and some men who claim our pity for their herculean labours con- 
trive to interpolate a wonderful quantity of gossip and luncheon 
and general relaxation. Is it possible that, in spite of the pre- 
valent outcry about the needs of a busy age,our great want is, 
after all, the want of a little more, instead of a little less, mental 
activity ? 


PUSHING WOMEN. 


yas achievements of Anglo-Saxon energy present a rich 
mine of material to the bookmaker. We are justly proud 
of our Self-made Men—of our Chancellors who have risen trom the 
barber’s-shop to the Woolsack, of our low-born inventors who 
have fought their way to scientific recognition, of our merchant 
princes who have begun life with a capital of one half-crown. ‘The 
story of the man who has raised himself to eminence by his own 
exertions, in the face of overwhelming disadvantages and obstacles, 
is a thrice-told tale, thanks to Mr. Smiles and other biographers. 
But our admiration has been almost exclusively drawn to these 
signal examples of pushing men, The analogous exploits of the 
fair sex remain comparatively unchronicled. ‘No one has hitherto 
published a book about Self-made Women. Yet this branch of 
the subject would be very interesting, and even instructive. Of 
course the opportunity for the display of energy in pushing is, in 
the case of woman, much more limited. She cannot push at the 
Bar or in the Church, or in business, Her sphere for pushing is 


practically narrowed down to one department of human life— 
society. But within the limits of that ‘sphere she exhibits y, 
remarkable proofs of this peculiar form of activity. Moreover 
pushing is a feature so iarly characteristic of the English, a 
distinct from the Continental salon, that no attempt to place a 
picture of the Englishwoman in her totality before her hades 
critics would be complete without it. 

There are three periods in the career of a pushing woman. The 
first is that in which she emerges from obscurity, or, worse per- 
haps, from the notoriety of commercial antecedents, and carri 
by a vigorous push, the outworks of fashionable society. The wife 
of a successful speculator in cotton or guano, who is “a the mis. 
tress of a comfortable mansion in Bloomsbury, gradually becomes 
restless and dissatisfied with her surroundings. It would be 
curious to trace the growth of this discontent. Ambition is deeply 
rooted in the female bosom. Even housemaids are actuated b 
an impulse to better themselves, and village schoolmistresses 
yearn for a larger sphere. Perhaps it is this instinct to rise, so 
creditable to the sex, which compels a lady with a long purse, and 
a name well known in the City, to enter the lists as an aspirant 
to fashion. Perhaps her career is developed by a more gradual 
process. Climbing social Alps is like climbing material Alps— 
for a time the intervening heights shut out from view the 
grander peaks. It is not till one has topped Peckham or H 
that a more extended horizon bursts on the eye, and one catches 
sight of the glittering summits of Belgravia. Account for 
it as we may, the phenomenon of a woman in the enjoy- 
ment of every comfort and luxury that wealth can give, but 
ready to barter it all for a few crumbs of contemptuous 
notice from persons of rank, is by no means uncommon. Pro- 
bably the fashionable newspaper is a great stimulus to pushing, 
The rich vulgarian pores over Court Circulars and catalogues 
of aristocratic names till the fascination becomes irresistible, 
and the desire to see her own name, purged of cotton or guano, 
figuring in the same sheet grows to a monomania. But how 
is this to be done? Fortunately for the purpose which she 
has in view, there exist in these later days amphibious beings, 
half trader, half fop, with one set of relations with the world of 
commerce and another set of relations with the world of fashion, 
The dandy, driven into the City by the stress of his fiscal exigen- 
cies, forms a link between the t-end and the West. Among 
his other functions is that of giving aid and counsel, not exactly 

ratis, to any fair outsider who wants to “get into” society, 
‘or every applicant he has but one bit of advice. She must 
spend money. For a woman who is neither clever nor beau- 
tiful nor high-born, there is but one way to proceed. She 
must bribe right and left. No rotten borough absorbs more 
cash than the fashionable world. Its recognition is merely a 
question of money. All its distinctions have their price. It 
exacts from the pushing woman a thumping entrance-fee in the 
shape of a sumptuous concert or ball, Nor is it only the first 
push which costs. Every subsequent advance is as much a 
matter of purchase as a step in the army. There is a tariff 
of its honours, and any Belgravian actuary can calculate to a 
nicety the price of a stare from a great lady, or a card froma 
leader of fashion, This is the philosophy expounded by the 
amphibious dandy to his civic pupil. ‘lhe upshot is, that she 
must give an entertainment, or a series of entertainments, on a 
scale of great splendour. Of course the house in Bloomsbury 
must be exchanged for another in a fashionable quarter. A more 
profuse style of living must be adopted. Her equipages must be 
gorgeous, her flunkeys numerous and well powdered. Above - 
she must at once and for ever make a clean sweep of all her ol 

friends. Upon these conditions, and in consideration of a douceur 
for himself, he agrees to be her friend, and help her to push. Then 
follows a delicate negotiation with one of those dowagers who 
rather pique themselves on their good nature in standing sponsors 
to pushing nobodies. She, too, makes her conditions. For the sake of 
the elderly pet to whom she is indebted for her daily supply of scan- 
dal, she consents to countenance his proteyée, But she declines to ask 
her to her own house. She will dine with her, provided the dinner 
is exquisite, and two or three of her own cronies are included in 
the invitation. Last and crowning condescension, she will ask the 
company for the proposed concert or ball, provided the thing 1s 
done regardless of expense. “It would be hard to say which a 
cynic would think most charming—the readiness to accept, of 
the inclination to impose, such conditions. At last the great 
occasion arrives. Planted at the top of her staircase, under the 
wing of her fashionable allies, the nominal giver of the enter- 
tainment is duly stared at and glared at by a supercilious 
crowd, who examine her with the same sort of languid interest 
which they devote to a new animal at the Zoological. The 
greater number are “going on” to another party. But the next 
morning brings balm for every mortification. Her ball is 
blazoned in the fashionable journals, and the well-bred reporter, 
while elaborately complimentary to the exotics, 1s discreetly 
silent as to the supercilious stares. She does not exactly awake 
to find herself famous, but at least she is no longer outside the 
Pale. At a considerable outlay, she has got into what a connols- 
seur in shades of fashion would call tenth-rate society. This 18 
not much; still, it is a beginning, and a beginning 1s everything 
to a pushing woman, 

In’ the pushing woman of the transition period we behold a 
lady who has got a certain footing in society, but who is straining 
every nerve, in season and out of season, by hook and by aes 
to improve her position, Society within the Pale is divided 
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a great many “zones” or “sets.” It is like a target, with outer, | her way in society with uncomfortably reduced momentum. 


middle, inner, and innermost circles. The exterior circle, corre- 
nding to “the black” in archery, consists of persons, for the 
art, with limited means and moderate ambition. People who 

most part, W 

to combine fashion with economy stick here, and advance no 
further. Carpet-dances and champagneless suppers are typical of 
this circle. Here mothers and daughters prey upon the inex- 
| perienced youth of the Universities and green young officers, who 
\ are deluded for one season by their pretensions to fashion, but 
who cut them the next. Here, too, may be found persons whose 
social progress has been retarded by foolish scruples about cutting 
their da friends. Between this band of prowlers upon the out- 
skirts of fashion and “the best set”—the golden ring in the 
centre of the shield—are many intermediate circles, each repre- 
senting a different stage of distinction and exclusiveness. It 
js the multiplicity of these invisible lines of demarcation which 
makes pushing so laborious. The world of fashion is not one 
homogeneous camp, but it is parcelled out into a number of 
cliques and coteries. Into one after another of these a pushing 
woman effects her entrance. She is always edging her way into 
a new and better set. At every step there are obstacles to be 
encountered, rivals to be jostled, fierce snubs to be endured. 
There is something almost sublime in the spectacle of this un- 
tiring activity of shoulder and elbow. But mere shoving—vis 
consili expers—would never bring her near to her goal. An adept 
in the art of pushing does not rely on sheer impudence alone. She 
has recourse to artificial aids and appliances. A great deal of 
ingenuity is exhibited in the selection of her self-propellin 
machinery. Itis a good plan to acquire a name for some one soci 
speciality. Private theatricals, for instance, or similar entertain- 
ments, may be turned to excellent account. Exhibitions of this 
kind pique curiosity, and people who come to stare remain to 
supper, and possibly return to drop a card on the following after- 
noon. But, if you go in for this sort of thing, you must resign 
yourself to certain inconveniences. Your pretty drawing-room 
will be like Park Lane in a state of chronic obstruction. The 
nter’s work will interfere somewhat with your comfort, and 
it is tiresome to be perpetually unhinging your doors and pulling 
your windows out of their frames. ‘The jealousies and bickerings 
among the performers are another source of vexation. Miss A. de- 
clines to sit as Rowena to Miss B.’s Rebecca ; and the drawing- 
room Roscius invariably objects to the part for which he is cast. 
Altogether, unless you have a positive taste for carpentry and green- 
room squabbles, it is better to steer clear of private theatricals. 
Then'there is the musical dodge. In skilful hands there is no 
better leverage for pushing operations than drawing-room music. 
Every one knows Lady ‘I'weedledum and her amateur concerts. 
The fuss she makes about them is prodigious. They are a cheap 
sort of entertainment, but they cost the thrifty patroness of art a 
vast deal of trouble. She is always organizing practices, arrang- 
ing rehearsals, drawing up programmes, or scouring London tor 
musical recruits. She has been known to invade dingy Govern- 
ment offices for a tenor, and to run a soprano to earth in distant 
Bloomsbury. After all, her “music ” isonly so-so. You may hear 
better any night at Evans’s or the Oxford. One has heard “ Dal- 
tuo stellato soglio” before, and Niedermeyer insipidities are a little 
fade, Sometimes, to complete the imposture, the names of Men- 
delssohn and Mozart are invoked, and, under cover of doing honour 
to an immortal composer, a chorus of young people assemble for 
periodical flirtation. On the whole, it is wise not to attempt too 
much. Miss Quaver, with her staccato notes and semi-professional 
minauderies, is not exactly a queen of song. Nor does it give one 
any exquisite delight to hear Sir Raucisonous Trombone give 
tongue in a French romance. The talented band of the Piccadilly 
Troubadours, floundering through the overture to Zampa, hardly 
satisfies a refined musical ear. But, however indiflerent in a 
musical point of view, from the point of view of the fair pro- 
Jjector the thing is a success. It serves as a trap to catch 
duchesses, a device for putting salt on the tails of the popinjays 
of fashion. One fine day Lady ‘Tweedledum’s seuatek zeal for 
music receives its crowning reward. ‘The noise of it reaches 
august ears. An act of gracious condescension follows. Her 
Ladyship has the supreme delight of leadirg a scion of Royalty to 
4 chair of state in her drawing-room, to hear Sir Raucisonous 
bleat and Miss Quaver trill. 

There are subtler means of pushing than amateur concerts and 
Private theatricals. There is the push vertical, as in the case 
of the commercial lady; and there is also the push lateral. A 
; example of the latter style of operation is afforded by the 

owager who is fortunate enough to have an eldest son to use as a 
pushing machine. Handled with tact, a young heir, not yet cut 

t from the maternal apron-string, may be turned to excellent 
account. ‘There is, or was, a sentimental ballad entitled, “I'll kiss 
for his mother.” One might reverse the sentiment in the 
case of Madame Mere. Of her the dowagers with daughters to 
marry sing in chorus, “I'll visit her for her son.” Civility to the 
mother is access to the son. A sharp tactician sees her advantage, 
Works the precious relationship for her own private ends. It is 

4 mine of invitations of an eligible kind. By aid of it she springs 
pe ary which it would otherwise take her years to surmount, 
he is lifted into circles which by their unassisted efforts she and 

v daughters would never reach. Scheming dowagers are glad to 

ye Her at their balls when there is a chance of young Hopeful 

Owing in her train, and her five o'clock tea is delightful when 

18 & young millionaire to sip it with. Deprived of her 
duck, she would soon lose ground, and be left to push 


Another capital instrument for pushing is a country-house. The 
mistress of a fine old hall al a cypher of a husband is apt 
to take a peculiar view of the duties of property. One might 
expect her to be content with so dignified and enviable a lot, and 
to pass tranquil days in coddling the cottagers, patronizing the 
rector’s wife, and impressing her crotchet on the national school. 
But no—she is bitten with the tarantula of social success. She 
wants to “get on” in society. She must push as vigorously 
as any trumpery adventuress in May Fair. A good old name 
is dragged into the dirt inseparable from pushing. The family 
portraits look disdainfully from their frames, and the ancestral 
oaks hang their heads in shame. The company reflects the 
peculiar ambition of the hostess. The neighbouring squires are 
conspicuous by their absence. The local small fry are of course 
ignored, though to the great lady of the county, who cuts her 
in town, she is cringingly obsequious. The visitors consist mainly 
of relays of youths, fast, foolish, and fashionable, with now and 
then a ef politician or journalist thrown in to give the party 
a soupcon of intellect. The principle of invitation is very simple. 
No one is asked who will not be of use in town. Any brainless 
little fop, any effete dandy, is sure of a welcome, provided he 
is known to certain circles and can help her to scramble into a 
little more vogue. One more instance of lateral pushing. A 
connexion with literature may be very effectively worked. The 
wives of poets, novelists, and historians have great facilities for 
pushing if they care to use them. Even the sleek parasite who 
fattens on a literature which he has done nothing to adorn, and 
conceals his emptiness under the airs of Sir Oracle, has been 
known to hoist his female belongings into the high levels of 
society. 

The last period in the career of a pushing woman is the tri- 
umphant. ‘This iswhen she has achieved fashion, and has virtually 
done pushing. ‘There is nothing left to push for. The Belgravian 
citadel has fairly capitulated. Like Alexander weeping that there 
are no more worlds to conquer, she may indulge a transient 
regret that there are no more salons left to penetrate. But rest 
is welcome after so harassing a struggle. And with rest comes 
a sensible improvement in her character and manners. The last 
stage of a pushing woman is emphatically better than the first. 
It is curious to notice what a change for the better is produced 
in her by the partial recovery of her self-respect. One might 
almost call her a pleasant person. She can at last afford to be 
civil, occasionally even good-natured. And this is only natural. 
In the thick of a struggle which taxes her energies to the 
uttermost, there is no time for courtesies and amenities. The 
better instincts of her nature necessarily remain in abeyance. 
But they reassert themselves, unless she be irretrievably = 
when the struggle is over. At last she can afford to “pe her 
true thoughts, consult her own tastes, and receive her own 
friends, not another's, like a lady to the manner born, And if 
this emancipation from a self-imposed thraldom is not too long 
deferred, if it finds her at sixty with a relish for gaiet 
still unslaked, she may yet be able to enjoy society herse 
and to render it pont +x to others. How many women 
there are of whom one says, How pleasant they will be 
when they have done pushing, or have pushed enough to 
allow themselves and nom a little rest! One longs for the 
time to arrive when they shall have kicked down the ladders 
by which they have mounted, and effaced the trace of the 
rebuffs which they have encountered. One longs to see them 
cleansed from the stains with which their toilsome struggle has 
bespattered them, enjoying the ease and tranquillity of the After- 
push. If “getting on in society” must continue to be an object 
of female ambition, would it not be wise to abate the nuisance by 
rendering the process somewhat more easy? Might not some 
central authority be established to grant diplomas to pushing 
women, which would admit them per saltum to those select circles 
which they go through so much dirt to reach ? 


MR. AYRTON ON CATHEDRAL REFORM. 


I hy words Chapter, Cathedral, Ecclesiastical Commission, and 
the like, are seldom uttered in either House of Parliament 
without calling forth some special outpouring of nonsense. There 
are so few people who thoroughly understand what the institu- 
tions spoken of really are that there is no subject on which non- 
sense is so certain to be talked. And the worst of it is that the 
nonsense is very often honest nonsense, and that it often contains 
a certain measure of truth. Men who cannot see what is right 
can very often see what is wrong; they constantly hit a real blot, 
though the remedy which they propose would often be worse than 
the disease. This description takes in a many would-be 
reformers, from the original devisers of the Ecclesiastical Duties 
and Revenues Bill down to Mr. Ayrton the other night. That 
Act, often called the Cathedral Reform Act, was undoubtedly 
intended to make matters better. And from a certain point 
of view it did make matters better. A good deal of propert: 

which was misapplied and muddled away has, though not till 
after a good deal more of ~ and muddling, been 


at last put to very good uses. Jt was quite right that some 
portion of the wealth of the capitular bodies should be transferred 


to parochial pv But, as regards the cathedral founda- 
tions themselves, the Act did no whatever. Drawn up 
in utter ignorance of the nature and history of the foundations 
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with which it was dealing, it would be hard to show that it 
reformed a single abuse, while it introduced a great many 
new ones. Yet the honesty of purpose of its promoters is not to 
be doubted for a moment. Only people do not always under- 
stand that reformation is not so easy a process as destruction. 
Anybody can simply pull down and sweep away. But when it is 
sought, not to destroy an ancient institution, but to reform it in 
detail, that cannot be done except by men who have thoroughly 
studied the matter, and who know the origin and object of every 
detail which they are called on to reform. 

Here now is Mr. Ayrton in a short debate about capitular 
property which happened a few nights ago. All who wish to 
preserve and reform our cathedrals must wish that these debates 
about capitular property did not come so often. A notion gets 
abroad that the whole question is a question of money. We can 
fancy that many readers, and pa some members, have a 
vague notion that, when the House is called on to approve 
schemes about money, it is itself voting money. Mr. Ayrton for 
instance does not say so, and probably knows better, but an 
ignorant person might easily be led to think so from his speech. 

ertain schemes about capitular estates come before the House, 
and Mr. Ayrton works himself into a fine frenzy :— 

The time would come when the House would have to consider whether it 
was just and moral that there should be hundreds of thousands—probably 
millions—of persons in the country with no more idea of Christianity than 
the natives of Abyssinia were said to possess, while millions of pounds were 
spent in assisting a kind of dramatic performance of religion at St. Paul’s 
and other cathedrals. 


An unlearned man would naturally think that the millions thus 
ag were millions of the public money, raised by taxation from 

e people, and applied to the strange purposes of which Mr. 
Ayrton complains. No one would think that the revenues spoken 
of were strictly freehold revenues, revenues of exactly the same 
nature as any other frechold estate. Parliament, in its undoubted 
right to do anything, has controlled and altered the disposal of 
those revenues, and, by virtue of the same right, it may control 
and alter it again. But any one who did not know the facts 
would fancy that Mr. Ayrton was complaining of an item in a 
budget. We do not know where Mr. Ayrton gets his millions. 
He cannot surely fancy that the capitular property brings in 
millions a year. If he means that the income, if capitalized, 
would produce some five or six millions, he cannot talk about the 
millions being “spent.” Mr. Ayrton was evidently excited, and 
spoke without thinking. And when a man talks without thinking 
on a subject which he does not understand, the chances are very 
greatly in favour of his talking nonsense. 

Mr. Ayrton’s notion of the cathedral service is that it is “a 
kind of dramatic performance of religion,” and that “ millions ” 
are “spent” in “assisting” this dramatic performance in Saint 
Paul’s and elsewhere. What a “dramatic performance of reli- 
gion” or any “ performance of religion” may be, we have but very 
vague notions. The nearest thing we can think of is a miracle 

lay. But it is surely long enough since miracle og were acted 
in Saint Paul’s or in any other English church, Has Mr. Ayrton 
ever been at a cathedral service at all? Saint Paul’s is such a 
conspicuous object that one cannot fancy anybody mistaking any 
other building for it. Otherwise one would really have thought 
that Mr. Ayrton, setting forth in quest of what he would probably 
call the “metropolitan cathedral,” had stumbled instead on a 
high ritualistic church at the time of the celebration of the 
“ Reproaches.” What there is “dramatic” about the ordinary 
choral service, it quite passes us to understand. Still more, what 
is there dramatic about those great popular preachings under the 
dome of Saint Paul’s and elsewhere which show that orthodox, 
and even High Church, divines can successfully grapple with 
Mr. Spurgeon on his own ground ? 

And yet, amidst all Mr. Ayrton’s nonsense, there is the ex- 
pression of a real grievance. The large aggregate amount of 
the capitular incomes is still largely misapplied. Mr. Ayrton 
seemingly thinks that it all goes to assist in this supposed 


“dramatic performance of religion.” Our complaint is that so 
large a portion of it goes to purposes which have very little 
to do with a dramatic performance of religion, or with religion 
or any useful object at all. Our complaint is that so large a | 
portion of these revenues, be they millions or be they any- 

thing else, goes to the support of men who do nothing, and | 
can do nothing, for the institutions to which they are attached. | 
The Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill did absolutely | 
nothing to reform any of the existing evils. It did nothing to | 
bring the cathedrals into closer relations to their Bishops. It _ 
did nothing to put an end to the scandal of sham residentiaries, of 
men who hold residentiary stalls along with some other prefer- 
ment. It did nothing—indeed it did a great deal the other way— 
to restore the general body of the Chapters of the Old Founda- | 
tions to the ancient rights which have been gradually usurped by 
little oligarchic cliques. It did nothing to bind patrons or electors 
to select men as Deans and Canons who have some fitness for | 
being Deans and Canons. It did not even suggest to them that it | 
mattered who was appointed. The only notion was that there | 
should still be some “ prizes” in the Church. The prevalent | 
notion of a “prize” seems to be, to give to a man who already | 
has duties in one place, not exactly duties, but something of | 
revenue and dignity, somewhere else. A parish priest is made 

a Canon Residentiary, and he forthwith divides himself be- | 
tween his parish and the cathedral. The abuse is a very old one, 

but it is an abuse none the less, The Residentiary Canon who 


holds a parish is an institution which ought at once to come to an 
end. He is absolutely useless, and his income is absolutely wasted, 
But we hold, though most likely Mr. Ayrton does not hold, that 
to gather round each diocesan church five or six or seven men of 
learning and leisure, specially devoted to the fabric and its gep. 
vices, keeping up the cathedral as a model and centre for the whole 
diocese, and not cumbered with any duties elsewhere, is not an un. 
worthy purpose, and that it is, in Mr. Ayrton’s words, “just and 
moral” to use some portion of the ancient capitular incomes for 
that purpose. 

On the whole, we believe that this object is most likely to be 
gained by a slight modification of the existing arrangements of 
the Old Foundations—that is, by large Chapters, like those of Wells 
and Lincoln, the Prebendaries being named, as they are, in the 
first instance by the Bishops, and then choosing out of their own 
number the Residentiary Committee to undertake the immediate 
care of the cathedral. In the Old Foundations this would be 
very small, but a very important, improvement on the system stil] 
existing in some of them, according to which the existing Resj- 
dentiaries coopt their colleagues out of the general body of Case 
But of course there is very little hope that any such system as 
this will be extended to those New Foundations where the 
Prebends—now called Canonries—are in Crown patronage. In 
these cases we can only implore Lord Chancellors and Prime 
Ministers to have some little care whom they appoint. Let them 
remember that they are appointing to a local office which has 
local duties, and that it is not an oftice to be simply given away 
at random. At present it is looked on simply as “a good thing” 
to be given away. An unprincipled Minister gives it to an elec- 
tioneering agent or some other political partisan, or to some 
kinsman of his own or some dimen, A Minister who has 
more sense of responsibility gives it as a “reward” to a man who 
has done good service in some other way. But neither thinks 
of the needs of the place to which he is sending his nominee, 
And if he is to be there only for three months, perhaps it does 
not so much matter. But even Deans, who keep something like 
real residence, are appointed purely at random, and they tum 
out good or bad by accident. Some are appointed as a re- 
ward for services in some quite other line; others are appointed 
simply because they are men of family. Of both these classes 
some turn out well and some ill; but no Dean of either class is 
2 in the first instance with the least reference to his 
likelihood of turning out well. Canonries, as being smaller ap- 
pointments, may be dealt with still more recklessly. Can 
man give any good reason why Dr. Wynter, of Saint John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, should be made Canon of Worcester? It is hard 
to conceive an appointment which needed more care than the 
stall just vacated in that church. The Chapter of Worcester 
as all the world knows, have made themselves a byword. d 
who are the Chapter of Worcester? Mr. Benson, who has just 
died, had a certain reputation about the time that most of us 
were born. Of his colleagues personally no one ever heard beyond 
the city of Worcester and any parishes which they may hold in 
plurality. They bear names which happen to be the the names 
of certain noblemen and statesmen, but all that can be said of 
them is that they bear those names. Their corporate acts have 
been to destroy the Guesten Hall and to play tricks with the 
Cathedral. They are in short known to the world beyond 
Worcester as the destroyers of the Guesten Hall, and as nothing 
but the destroyers of the Guesten Hall. One can hardly con- 
ceive a case where it was more necessary to exercise a discreet 
choice, to pick out some one who would act as an element for 
good in such a body. We think we could find more than one 
such, even in the county or diocese of Worcester only. But 
Mr. Disraeli of course thinks of nothing of this sort. He has to 
gratify and reward an electioneering supporter. Not that we 
can suppose that a President of Saint John’s thinks himself 
at all exalted by so small a dignity as a Canonry of Worcester. 
But it is an increase of his income, and it provides him with 
a pleasant retreat for the Long Vacation. That Dr. Wynter 
will do any good at Worcester no one can expect. He is an old 
man, chiefly known for a stormy Vice-Chancellorship at Oxford 
many years ago. Tis chief title to fame is that he passed a sen- 
tence on Dr. Pusey which impartial men thought unjust, that he 
talked very big to some of the most eminent men of the day 
in Oxford and out of it, and told them, what no other Vice- 
Chancellor had ever found out, that he was “the Resident 
Governor of the University.” Dr. Wynter in short was the 
Vice-Chancellor who sent “my Bedel ” to London with a threat- 
ening message to certain Privy Councillors and others. But all 
this happened a long time ago, and since then Dr. Wynter. has 
not been heard of, except asa zealous man at Oxford elections. 
We had really no idea that anybody looked on him as a man 
any public importance whatever, till the other day Mr. Gladstone 


thought it worth while to contradict a report that he had in 
some way kept Dr. Wynter back from honour. There really 


should be, if not a competitive, a least a pass examination 1 
such cases. Is there any reason to believe that Dr. Wynter, 
set down at Worcester, could—especially at Worcester—tell the 
east end of the minster from the west, or that he has master 
enough of the local history to know the difference between Saint 
Wulistan and Silvester de Liliis? 

When appointments which might be made useful alike to the 
particular place and to the Church in general are jobbed away 12 
this sort, we do not wonder at Mr. Ayrton or anybod else crying 
out, Meanwhile we cast our eyes westward from Worcester 1 
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Hereford, and we wait to see who may be the first Disraelite 
relate, the first Angel of the Church nominated by the special 
Fiend of the angels. 


SPIRITUALISM IN CHANCERY. 


TIERE seemed to be no special reason for the death of the great 
Pan of the age, but for the last few years nobody has heard 
anything of Spiritualism, or the rappers. Spiritualism in England 
fell under a hand which, if not ignoble, could scarcely be said to 
be distinguished, and it never recovered the discredit which one 
of its hierophants, Mr. Coleman, encountered in his libel on Mr. 
Sothern the actor. There are now no séances at which Bishops 
and Cabinet Ministers assist on the sly, and it requires some- 
thing like an effort of the memory to recall, as it is difficult 
to the mind to believe, that it is not so very long ago that 
the Cornhill Magazine, when edited by Mr. ee, com- 
mitted itself to accrediting the narrative of Mr. Home’s suspen- 
sion, self-poised, in the air, while the Times of a period within 
the present lustrum recommended its readers to witness the per- 
formances of one Foster, who was soon afterwards detected, but to 
whom the first of our newspapers scarcely hesitated to attribute 
the power of working what were only not miracles because they 
revealed the deepest and highest mysteries of the highest life. 
The fall of Spiritualism was as rapid as its rise, but it exhaled, 
unlike the ghost whose euthanasia the Spiritualists used to quote, 
with a curious perfume and a melodious twang. Spirit-rapping 
and table-turning died out from among us, not because our 
recious “‘ mother-age” is too wise for it—the mother-age, like 
the lady in Southey’s Doctor, is fool enough for anything—but 
because the great British intelligence exchanged one set of prophets 
for another, and gave itself over to its Beales and its Potter, 
instead of its Davenports and Fosters. Among the more respect- 
able of the sages was a gentleman named Home; indeed respect- 
able is not the epithet for him. Whenever anything was said 
about the oddness of the fact that “the sperrits” used to fre- 
quent a second floor back in Red Lion Street, Holborn; and 
when it was objected that the Pythonesses were equally guiltless 
of grammar and clean linen, that the oracles used to talk such 
dreadful nonsense, that in the spirit world Bacon had degenerated 
into the intelligence of Dr. Cumming or a Christian Young Man, 
and that Shakspeare, when disembodied, indited verses which 
a Ly would be ashamed of, we were usually confronted 
with the hogoured name of Home. He and Judge kdmonds—an 
American jurist, who, we believe, is not apocryphal—were trump- 
cards of the Spiritualists. Mr. Home had written a book, and 
his enemy had not ventured to quote it against him—“Jncidents in 
My Life, by D. D. Home, 1863.” This autobiography contained 
the history of a remarkable young man who had, according not 
only to his own account, but to that of other people, risen superior 
to the discouraging accidents of birth, partly by his talents and 
sincerity, and more particularly by his engaging manners, and who 
by a good marriage with the daughter of a wealthy Russian 
nobleman had attained fortune, and at the same time the con- 
fidence and respect of all sorts of fine folks, ascending in the 
social hierarchy so far as to be the guest of Emperors and Kings. 
All this was not only much to Mr. Home’s credit, but it really 
did acquire confidence for him. As Mrs. Howitt, writing in de- 
fence of Spiritualism, had occasion to remark, “‘ Mr. Home is sur- 
rounded with all the outward accessories of station and wealth, 
together with a host of friends’; and this circumstance was cer- 
tainly in his favour. He might be, like Valentine Gueliolus, a 
medium of two centuries ago, or like Swedenborg, mistaken in 
his own estimate of his gifts, a fanatic or an enthusiast; but he 
was not an impostor. He did not show off his gifts for lucre or 
gain. What he did and said proved a man in earnest, and 
there were no grounds for demurring to his friends’ testimony 
in his favour. This was what the world knew about Mr. Home. 
He had written a book not devoid of interest, and with little 
or no bluster in it. It was full of all sorts of wonderful tales 
of the usual sort, or rather of unusual instances of the usual 
phenomena; but nothing more. There was nothing known or 
said about Mr. Home discreditable to him. Circumstances, when 
Spiritualism was the fashion, led us to look generally at the 
end Magazine, and almost the last numbers which we saw 
it were those for the autumn of 1866. The November number 
contained the announcement of the establishment of the Spiritual 
Atheneum at 22 Sloane Street. The object of the institution, “of 
which Mr. D. D. Home is appointed Resident Secretary,” was an- 
nounced to be to form “a rallying point for spiritualists and their 
friends for the interchange of information and for consultation, and 
where ‘sittings,’ under judicious arrangements, shall be regularly 
held with Mr. Home and other mediums.” The promoters believed 
that Mr. Home's mediumship, free of all conflicting influences, may 
thus be made wider and more practical in its beneficial effects.” 
A further object or “duty” of the executive committee was 
to make such arrangements as shall secure facilities for healthy, 
cael, and instructive communion to those who seek, as well as 
those who are willing to give, information ‘ concerning spiritual 
pits, while promoting social intercourse aiming at loftier and 
olier objects, checking the spread of materialism, &c.” The 
Subscription required was 5/. 5s. annually, and the Council con- 
 < “Mr. Brocklebank, Lombard Street; Dr. Elliotson ; 
Gi tain Drayson, R.A., Woolwich; Count de Gendre; Mr. 
Hal, ; Mr. Gledstanes; Dr. Gully, of Malvern; Mr. Carter 
Mz. Humphreys; Mr. Jencken ; Mr. Perdicaria; Mr. Rudall; 


we Spratt ; Mr. Sterling; and the Rev. J. G. Wood, of Belvedere, 
ent.” 

Mr. Home’s position in 1866, as Resident Secretary and hired 
medium of the Atheneum, seems hardly consistent with the 
wealth and station which he appears to have had in 1863. But 
this can be accounted for. Upon his Russian wife’s death it 
turned out either that her fortune was not settled on the husband, 
or the settlement was disputed. Be this, however, as it may, the 
mere fact that Mr. Home was obliged to accept a secretary’s 
salary was no discredit to him. We may think the Spiritual 
Atheneum a very queer institution; but neither it nor its 
Resident Secretary—given Spiritualism—was to be wondered at 
or suspected. The Athenzeum was launched late in 1866, and 
among the earliest members was a widow lady named Lyon, who 
at that time was in her 73rd or 74th year and the seventh of her 
widowhood, and who was in the possession of upwards of 100,000l. 
at her absolute disposal. From what has come out on the trial 
of Lyon v. Home, it seems that Mrs. Lyon first heard, if not of 
Spiritualism, at least of the Atheneum, through Mrs, Sims, a 

ag a op in Tyburnia. On the znd or 3rd of October, 1866, 
Mrs. Lyon went to Sloane Street, and instantly realized 

. that saw of might, 
He never loved who loved not at first sight, 

Spiritualism and Mr. Home were the exact truths and bl 
which she had long been looking for. Her husband’s death in 
1859 had affected Mrs. Lyon in a remarkable way. It seems 
that some such promise or understanding had taken place, between 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyon, as that which is familiar in the famous sto 
of the Beresfcrd Ghost—which, by the way, is the exact doub 
of the older tale of Capt. Sydenham and Major Dyke recorded b: 
Glanvil. Mrs. Lyon believed that her dead husband woul 
always be present with her, and perhaps would communicate 
with her; and she entertained a conviction that she should onl 
survive him seven years. It was in 1866 that this mystic an 
fatal period of seven years was about expiring, and this conviction 
of her approaching death, or reunion with her husband, Mrs. Lyon 
mentioned to Mrs. Sims, the photographist who first sent Mrs. 
Lyon to the Atheneum, suggesting a remarkable interpretation of 
her presentiment—namely, that she might be reconciled to her 
husband by means of “ the head-Spiritualist, Mr. Home.” We 
are not aware whether Mrs. Sims communicated Mrs. Lyon’s 
private history to the Resident Secretary of the Athenzeum, but 
at the very first interview with that gentleman the spirit of Mr. 
Lyon deceased, through Mr. Home, immediately announced to 
his “beloved Jane—I am Charles, your own beloved husband. 
.. . Lam with you always. I love, love, love _ as I always 
did.” This was on the 3rd of October, and Mrs. Lyon was so 
pleased with the message, or rather presence, of her husband, that 
she presented Mr. Home, the medium, with 30/. Three days after- 
wards the beloved Charles announced to the beloved Jane that 
what he had darkly intimated as to occur at the end of the —_— 
seven years was the adoption of Daniel Home as their son, i 
delightful intimation was rewarded with so/. On the bans next 
day another message from the husband announced that her adopted 
son was to be endowed with 700/. a year. Here appears Mr. Carter 
Hall, introduced by Mr. Home, who—so says Mrs. Lyon—cal- 
culated (not without raising a question as to the magnitude of the 
sum) the principal nec to secure this modest and simple 
patrimony; and on the roth of October Mrs. Lyon caesar 
ferred stock to Mr. Home representing 24,0001. sterling. ly in 
November the revelations from the spiritual world were renewed. 
Mr. Home fell into a trance, and the deceased Lyon announced 
that his widow must execute a will leaving all her Prpeny 
absolutely to Mr. Home. ‘This will was drawn up by Mr. ° 
Wilkinson, a friend of Mr. Home, a spiritualist believer and 
author, and who, in Mr. Home’s autobiography, testifies to his 
merits and to the truth of his powers. On the 1oth of December 
a further transfer of 6,o00/. was made to Mr. Home, in order 
to complete the sum of 30,000/., and a previous revelation had 
ordered the destruction of all previous wills. Towards the end 
of January Mr. Wilkinson prepared, and Mrs. Lyon executed, 
an assignment of a mortgage for 30,000/. to the adopted son, 
who had now, in obedience to the spirit voice, taken the name 
and arms of Lyon. After this, Mr. Home, now Mr. Home 
Lyon, appears to have been favoured with no more revelations. 
Like the boa constrictor, it seems that a medium’s powers of 
revelation and deglutition are intermittent. After being thoroughly 

orged, serpent and Spiritualist become dull and heavy. x 

ome went out of town. Absence did its usual cold work. Mrs. 
Lyon — to think that she had somehow got hold of the wrong 
spirit. So she consulted a witch in Endor—we mean Mrs. . 
whose daughter was a medium, Again the spirit of the deceased 
Lyon appeared and denounced Home as an impostor, and asserted 
that the spirit who had suggested the gifts of 60,000/. was only 
his, Mr. Home’s, familiar spirit, The result was that Mrs. Lyon sent 
for Home, informed him that he was a swindler, and demanded the 
return of her gifts. To this Mr. Home demurred, and proposed a 
compromise, to the effect that he was;to give up the 30,0001 
mortgage, but retain the 30,000/. money. Whereupon Mrs. Lyon, 
under other advice—not Mr. Wilkinson’s—files a bill in Chancery, 
praying for a declaration that the several transfers of stock and the 
assignment of the mortgage were fraudulent, not binding upon Mrs. 
Lyon, and must be set aside. 

This is the substance of the famous case, Lyon v. Home, which 
is now before Vice-Chancellor Giffard. About the material facts 
there is no dispute. Mr, Home admits them all. He claims 
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to have had his mysterious power since he was six months old. 
He says that in his case the laws of gravity have been sus- 

oe ; that he has floated on the ambient ether; that he 
ae repeatedly, and with few suspensions of his power, exercised 
it; that through him, apart from his own will, and by what 
means he knows not, the spirits and souls of the departed 
do communicate with this present world. He does not deny 
that through his instrumentality or mediumship the spirit of the 
deceased Lyon did commend his adoption to Mrs. Lyon, and 
did suggest the will and the gift of do,c00. He admits that 
on a@ previous occasion he got, through the assistance of the 
spirits, an annuity of 150/. from a believer in Spiritualism. But 
he says that Mrs: Lyon’s generosity was perfectly spontaneous, and 
was mainly instigated by personal affection, in which an erotic 
element was to be traced; that he personally used no undue or 
any other influence, but that it was all the spirits’ work, and 
that he was throughout irresponsible. Here we may remark that 
it is very difficult to see what the difference is between Mrs. Lyon’s 
account of the matter and Mr. Home’s. 


The question for the Vice-Chancellor to decide is whether gifts 
made at the alleged dictation of the spirit of the deceased Lyon 
are to be sustained with reference to public policy. That is a 
matter with which we are all concerned, whether we believe 
Mrs. Lyon or Mr. Home—both or neither. Mr. Home assumes 
that the spirits have spoken, so does Mrs. Lyon. What they 
disagree about is this, whether Mrs. Lyon did or did not per- 
cunaiie affect Mr. Home. Mrs. Lyon says that all along she 
disliked and more than half suspected Home; but that she 
did what she did in full reliance upon the authenticity of the 
spiritual message, and the dictation of her husband, who, as she 
believed, was speaking through Home. Now that she is con- 
vinced that the intimations were not true and genuine, she 
wants her money back. Mr. Home, on the other hand, is 
obliged to assert the authenticity of the messages; and further, 
he suggests a personal preference, if not love; and therefore 
argues that the gift ought to be sustained, because the influence 
under which it was bestowed was legitimate. It does not appear 
that, even now, with all her shrewdness and cleverness, Mrs, 
Lyon has given up all belief in Spiritualism; all that she says 
is that Home has, as a spiritualist, taken her in. We repeat 
that, whichever view is entertained by the Court as to 
the motives of Mrs. Lyon, on either side there still remains the 
very serious question to the community whether intimations 
from the spiritual world are to be recognised by the Court of 
Chancery. 

Mr. Home may be a very honest person, and may have 
only used the supernatural powers which he cannot help exer- 
cising. But, — him at his own word, his honesty leads to 
very odd results. In other words, the spirit world does business 
in a way which, if it is to be authorized by an English Court, must 
entail the necessity of a new code, not only of morality, but 
of law, for this everyday world. Mr. Home gets out of a rich 
old fanatical widow, who is of such a temper as to be at 
feud with her own and her husband’s relatives, a fortune of 
very great value. He introduces his own familiar friends—Mr. 
Carter Hall, Mr. Rudall, Mr. Perdicaris, Mr. Jencken, and others 
—to this widow. He brings in not only a circle of his own 
friends, but his own solicitor, an entire stranger, who belongs 
to, and writes up, his own sect and principles. The result is 
that he gets 60,o00/. down out of his votary, and secures the 
reversion to the remainder of her fortune. Ilis friends, we are told, 
were alarmed at the splendid gains netted by Mr. Home, and, as 
they say, remonstrated, not — the principle, but against the 
magnitude of the gifts. But be this as it may, Home's contention 
is simple. He has done nothing wrong, nothing which the law 
eught to or can interfere with, nothing conflicting with public 

cy, by receiving under these circumstances 60,000/. What 
a wants the Court to believe is, that no undue influence— 
and it is utterly immaterial whether it is the influence of 
Home himself or of Mr. Lyon deceased—has been employed, 
and that the Court is bound not to interfere. This is not 
only what Mr. Home urges, but what his friends and ad- 
visers, Mr. Carter Hall and Mr. Wilkinson, urge. In the face of 
this, which is all that we are concerned with, it is irrelevant 
whether Mrs. Lyon was or was not inspired with the same 
sort of passion which, with its sweet pangs, attracted octogena- 
rian Mrs. Piozzi to Augustus Conway. Nor is it necessary to 
say whether the spirit revelations are or are not true. However 
true they may be, our question is, whether we are to allow 
them to be other than undue influences. The spirits may be 
very virtuous, pious, pure, disinterested, and righteous, and might 
arrange mundane things better than we do; but their sort of 
purity and righteousness is quite incompatible with our poor un- 
spiritual society, such as it is. And, therefore, we cannot come to 
an understanding with the spirits. In other words, we reckon that 
the Vice-Chancellor will have to notify to all and singular spirits 
and souls of the righteous and unrighteous, to all witches and 
wizards, ghosts and ghost-seers, goblins and mediums, spirit 
drawings and airy harps, and to the whole tag-rag and bobtail of 
devils and devilkins, that deeds of gift, assignments, and wills 
dictated by the spirits to rich and silly widows, will be sum- 
marily set aside as transactions which English law and equity 
decline to recognise. 


BISHOP HAMPDEN. 


Shee pee are few perhaps of the rising generation of Chure 

of whatever school, to whose minds the announcement of the 
Bishop of Hereford’s death a any other speculation than a 
curiosity as to how Mr. Disraeli would fill up his first epj 
vacancy. We live so fast, and the successive waves of theological 
controversy have followed each other with so little intermissj 
that the fiercest disputes of thirty years ago seem almost as much 
matter of history as the “Six Bloody Articles” of Henry VII 
or the “Quinquarticular” battle of Arminians and Calvinistg 
under Elizabeth. Moreover, Bishop Hampden has kept so quiet 
for the last twenty years, with the exception of a little outburst of 
orthodox zeal against Dr. Colenso, and has so long been in g 
half moribund condition, that what was once said of a greater 
a might have been truly said of him, “He is not dead, but 

eis buried.” Yet itis difficult to let a man who was direct}: 
or indirectly mixed up with all the great party conflicts of the 
Church of England for the first twenty years of the Tractarian 
movement pass out of remembrance without any word of comment, 
The 7imes has indeed done its best to rescue his name from oblivion 
by perpetrating a series of characteristic blunders over nearly all 
the leading incidents of his life, both public and private, beginni 
with a misstatement of the date of his birth, and ending with a 
misstatement of the cause of his death. Though we do not 
fess, like the Times, to be writing an obituary, we shall hope to 
state accurately such facts as we have occasion to refer to. The 
pom mistakes about details of his private life have already 
een corrected by his son. 

Dr. Hampden first came prominently into notice the year be- 
fore the Tractarian movement was begun by Mr. Keble’s famous 
sermon on “National Apostacy.” In 1832 he was appointed 
Bampton Lecturer, and in a series of learned but exceedingly 
discourses on the Scholastic Philosophy he attacked the doctrine 
of sacramental grace, as a relic of the medieval belief in magic, In 
any previous year since 1779, when the first Bampton Lecture 
was preached, such a discussion would have excited but little 
interest except among a select few who made theology their 
special province. But a great change was impending, and the 
lecturer soon found to his cost that there were chiels among 
his hearers taking notes. Pusey and Newman were already 
rising into influence, and Blanco White—who, as a resident 
member of Oriel, had been an intimate friend of Dr. (then 
Mr.) Hampden, and was commonly supposed jp have aided 
not a little in the composition of the lectures—rapidly passed 
through his Anglican phase, first into professed Unitarianiam, 
and then into Deism. Jor four years the controversy slum- 
bered, but in 1836 Lord Melbourne appointed the obnoxious 

reacher to the a Professorship of Divinity. Then the storm 

roke. A pamphlet drawn up by Mr. Newman, and containi 
crucial passages from the inculpated Bampton, was circula 
widely among members of Convocation; and that august body, 
assuming the powers of theological censorship which it exerci 
eight years later against Mr. Ward, pronounced against Dr. 
Hampden quod tta res theologicas tractaverit ut Academia nullam tn 
eo fiduciam habeat. This did not of course cancel his appointment 
to the Chair of Divinity, but so far from candidates for ordination 
being obliged to attend his course, as the Zines went out of its 
way to state, nearly all the Bishops agreed in a refusal to accept 
his testamur. Dr. Hampden’s next quarrel was certainly not much 
to his credit. “A certain Mr. Macmullen of Corpus College,” as 
the Times rather oddly designates him, had been conspicuous 
among his opponents in Convocation. By the statutes of Cor- 
pus, Fellows were obliged to take their B.D. degree within a 
certain period, on pain of forfeiting their Fellowship. For this 
degree a theological exercise in Latia had to be written and ap- 
proved by the Professor of Divinity, but the candidate was always 
allowed to choose his own subject, and the whole thing was treated 
as a mere formality. Dr. on however, on this occasion 
revived an obsolete claim to choose the subject himself, and 
directed Mr. Macmullen to write against any — of the 
elements in the Eucharist. Mr. Macmullen, after vainly protest- 
ing against the thesis given him, wrote in defence of the Real 
Presence, and the Professor stopped his degree. In the ordinary 
course of things Mr. Macmullen would have .lost his Fellow- 
ship, as the Zimes apparently supposes he did, for it informs 
its readers that Dr. Hampden “ managed to prevent the 
obnoxious Tractarian from taking his B.D. degree, and Mr. 
Macmullen quietly exchanged the Anglican for the Roman 
Catholic Church.” The fact is precisely the reverse. Mr. 
Macmullen did indeed several years afterwards become a Roman 
Catholic, but certainly not through any influence of Dr. Hamp- 
den’s. On the contrary, he appealed against the Professor's clam 
to impose a doctrinal test, his college suspending the operation 
of the statutes to allow time for the —— of the | 
appeal. It was given in his favour, and the original usage of & 
public theological disputation before the B.D. degree was resto 
in place of the written exercise. Dr. Hampden had to preside at 
the discussion, and the degree was duly conferred. _ 

The culminating point in Dr. Hampden’s polemical career was 
reached when, in 1847, Lord John Russell nominated him to the 
see of Hereford. It was his most conspicuous +e before 
the world in the character of an heresiarch, and his last. oe 
of his old enemies had by this time seceded from the Church 
England, and for the last few years there had been a temporary 
lull in the controversial atmosphere of Oxford, But it has never 
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Lord Russell’s speciality to pour oil on troubled waters, 
and the Durham Letter of 1850 was hardly more characteristic 
in its way than the letter, more curt than courteous, despatched 
in 1847 to Dean Merewether, when he refused to vote for the 
Premier's nominee. The fight lasted for several months, and the 
Times, in an unwonted access of orthodoxy, discharged daily 
leaders at the head of the Bishop-elect and those who were re- 

nsible for appointing him. ‘Twelve of the High Church 
Hishops—not the whole Bench, as last Monday’s Times im- 

jed—signed a protest against the appointment. Advantage 
was taken of the ceremony of confirmation at Bow Church to 
take up the formal challenge to objectors to appear; but 
the objections, or rather the objectors, were summarily over- 
ruled, and the ceremony proceeded as before. As a last 
resource, it was hoped that the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who had signed the protest, would refuse to consecrate. But 
before the time for consecration arrived, Archbishop Howley 
had passed away, and the Evangelical Dr. Sumner, who was 
yery unlikely to have any such scruples, reigned in his stead. 
Dr. Hampden had never, indeed, been a particular favourite with 
the Evangelicals, and he was understood to be heterodox on 
doctrines which they are supposed to believe. But that party 
has always preferred, to adopt its modern phraseology, “ Ration- 
alism” to “ Ritualism” ; and just as it would rather now tolerate 
Dr. Colenso than even seem to sanction the “ hierarchical pre- 
tensions” of Dr. Gray, so it could not seriously object to the 
alleged Arianism of Bishop Hampden when compelled to en- 
dure the far more “soul-destroying” sacramentalism of Bishop 
Wilberforce. So Dr. Hampden was duly consecrated. For some 
time afterwards the party led by the Guardian — respecting 
his episcopal character, but aflecting to question his episcopal 
jurisdiction—persisted in invariably styling him “ eet ac 
den,” never “the Bishop of Hereford.” Archdeacon Manning 
delivered an elaborate aud highly ingenious charge at Chichester, 
to show that the Church of England had providentially just 
escaped being committed to heresy, but his own faith in Angli- 
canism is said never to have recovered the shock. The question 
continued to be ~ oe in ecclesiastical circles till the Gorham 
controversy cropped up in the following year, and the orthodoxy 
of the Church of England was submitted to another and more 
crucial test. 

Meanwhile the new Bishop, in accepting the mitre, retired, if 
we may venture to say so, into private life. Whether it was that 
his interest in controversy was exhausted, or whether—as is very 
possible—he was cowed by the turmoil raised about his elevation, 
we are unable to say. He was never a great man, and what 
talents he had were speculative rather than practical. But thence- 
forth he ceased to tale any active line in theological matters, and 
so far as he concerned himself with the affairs of his diocese, he 
threw the weight of his influence mainly into the High Church 
scale, probably finding High Churchmen the most energetic and 
eflective among his clergy. He never made himself felt either 
in Parliament or Convocation, and no party in the Church will 
derive any appreciable gain or loss from his death. As we said 
before, the only interest it excites in clerical circles is connected 
with speculations as to his probable successor. Few pause to 
reflect that another member of that Oriel Common Room which 
reckoned Keble, Whately, Froude, Arnold, and Newman among 
its celebrities has passed away. Fewer still, perhaps, have 
considered what an eventful chapter in the history of the English 
Church draws to its close while the dust is being sprinkled over 
pce Hampden’s grave. Only two days after his death a large 
assemblage met at Oxford, under the Primate’s auspices, to do 
honour to one of his contemporaries who has as signally succeeded 
as Dr. Hampden failed in leaving his mark on the Church of 
England. In the week that intervened between his death and his 
funeral was laid the foundation stone of Keble College. In the 
year after Mr. Hampden preached his Bampton Lectures the 
5 agree of ten Irish bishoprics gave the immediate impetus 
to the formation of the Tractarian party. In the very week of 
his burial Parliament is engaged in discussing the abolition of 
the Irish Church, as an Establishment, altogether, and it is absurd 
to sup that the English Church will not sooner or later be 
affected by so momentous a change. On the other hand, the 
party whose original union was cemented by’ its common indig- 
nation at the sacrilegious assault on a fraction of the Church 
emporalities in Ireland, in 1833, looks almost unmoved, on the 
scheme introduced by one of its most brilliant disciples, in 1868, 
t making a clean sweep of the whole of them. Mr. Stanley’s 
Bill was denounced by the High Church leaders of that day as 
M act of “national apostacy.” ‘Their descendants, or a consider- 
able section of them, seem almost to welcome Mr. Gladstone’s 
Proposal, and would probably be prepared to welcome its ultimate 
Consequences, as an act of religious emancipation. Tempora 
mutantur, no doubt. The attitude of public opinion and of poli- 
tical parties towards the Church is very different from what it 
Was thirty years ago, and the union of Church and State may 
De unreasonably appear to some of the modern followers of 

Poke with Ritual Commissions and doctrinal prosecutions 
em in the face, a very different thing from what it 
erly appeared to Mr. Keble and his fellow contributors to the 
Lyra Apostotica. But nos mutamur in illis is at least equally true. 
May rate there is a High Church party of the day, if not the 
ieee Church party, which differs widely, in its principles and 

aims, from the party that rallied at their call on the s of 

Isis to the old watchwords of Church and King. Dr. Hampden 


was hardly more removed from the orthodox standard of his 
assailants in the Oxford Convocation of 1836 than the teaching 
of the earlier 7racts for the Times falls short of the Free-church 
doctrines propounded by Mr. Bennett, and the religious dogmas 
symbolized at St. Alban’s. 


CAERNARVON AND THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


(yaar has fairly outdone Evesham in its peculiar 
style of homage to Princes. Evesham, or its Mayor, we can 
well believe, simply blundered and floundered, when it attempted 
to make out a special connexion between itself and the Prince of 
Wales. To what was said at Caernarvon last Saturday we should 
not be wrong in applying stronger words. It is a distinct offence 
against common honesty, and therefore against common morality, 
when people venture ostentatiously to put forward a silly and 
exploded local tradition in the teeth of the true history, when that 
true history is perfectly well known, and when public attention 
has been only a few y en before called to the matter. This is 
what has just been done by Mr. Lorton Parry, High Sheriff of 
Caernarvonshire, any “on behalf of the several counties and 
towns in North Wales,” and even, it seems, on behalf of “ the 
Welsh nation.” What this formula may mean we know not. How 
was Mr. Parry commissioned to speak on behalf of the several 
counties and towns in North Wales? Six hundred years back the 
Nobility, Clergy, and People of England were in some difficulties 
for want of a common seal. Are the several counties and towns 
in North Wales, or the Welsh nation itself, any better off? And 
how was the consent of so large and so scattered a population 
obtained? Has the great institution of the “ plébiscite” found 
its way into Gwynedd and Powys ? 

It is not easy to understand what honour can attach to any spot 
from its being the birthplace of Edward the Second, one of the 
few Kings of England who were deposed by Parliament for their 
crimes. It is not easy to understand why the memory of such a 
King should be looked on as a specially pleasant subject to bring 
before the mind of the Heir-Apparent. But, as Caernarvon 
rejoices in his birth, and Gloucester in his burial-place, we sup 
that there is some charm about Edward the Second which in 
not make itself intelligible to ordinary readers of history. It is 
still less easy to understand why the inhabitants of the counties 
and towns of North Wales should rejoice to speak of the son of 
the conqueror as “ the first Prince of Wales,” as if they had 
wholly forgotten their last Llwyelyn, as if there had never been 
such a prince as Gruflydd, “the head and shield and defender of 
Britons,” the warrior whom it needed all the might of Harold 
himself to overthrow. Still, be these things as they may, if the 
inhabitants of the counties and towns of North Wales think good 
to pick out this strangely chosen King as their patron hero, let 
them by all means enjoy their choice. Only let them not, even 
in his honour, pervert the facts of history, not simply by ignoring 
or forgetting them, but by ostentatiously asserting what is per- 
fectly well known to be false. 

In the tall talk of the Iligh Sheriff and the inhabitants of the 
counties and towns, the Prince of Wales, being in Caernarvon 
Castle, was welcomed “ on this the anniversary of the birth within 
these walls of the first Prince of Wales.” ‘hey then go on to 
talk about “the period in which the first Prince of Wales was 
presented to a reluctant population from the gates of this majestic 
and venerable building.” Lastly “the Prince and Princess were 
conducted to the Eagle Tower, the chamber in which, according to 
tradition, the tirst Prince of Wales was born, which had been ”— 
the Sheriff and the inhabitants and the 7imes’ Correspondent have 
now all fairly got beyond us—* exguisitely fitted up as a retiring- 
room.” In all these words and deeds there is a ant falsiti- 
cation of history. Nothing is more certain than that Edward 
the Second was not born in the present Caernarvon Castle, least 
of all in the Eagle Tower which he himself built. And the 
truth of the matier is perfectly well known, and perfectly well 
known on the spot. The late Mr. Hartshorne twice, in 1848 and 
in 1857, lectured to large audiences in the Castle, and explained 
its history. Mr. Hartshorne’s discoveries are not only familiar to 
all antiquaries, but they are quite familiar at Caernarvon, where 
all who have not a vested interest in falsehood speak of him 
much as the showman in the travelling menagerie did of Butfon— 
“ Buffon says so, but Buffon’s a liar.’ And that no one might 
go astray, Mr. Hartshorne’s son, Mr. Albert Hartshorne, wrote a 
letter to the Zimes about the matter a few days back, whjch the 
High Sheriff and inhabitants have had the same means of seeing 
as the rest of the world. Yet they have the face to come 
forward before a Prince who knows better, and to make av 
assertion which they have every means of knowing to be untrue. 

Edward the Second was undoubtedly born at Caernarvon on 
Saint Mark’s Day, 1284; but he was not born in the present 
castle, which did not then exist. The only of an 
ancient writer which could have given ground for such a belief is 
the expression of Nicholas Trivet :—“ Apud castrum de Karnarvan, 
quod nuper Rex Angli fortissimum fecerat, natus est Regi filius, 
ex nomine patris vocatus Edwardus.” But “ castrum” may just.as 
well mean the town as the castle, and anyhow N. Trivet is wrong 
in his fact, as the first beginning of fortifications at Caernarvon 
at all was made in November 1284, seven months after Edward's 
birth. There is no guess-work in the matter. Mr. Hartshome 
made out the date of everything from the Public Records. The 
first Castle of Caernarvon was begun in November 1284, and 
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was finished in 1291. The town walls were built in 1296. 
Edward the Second was therefore not born either in a castle or in 
a fortified town. And the castle which began to be built a few 
months after his death is not the castle which is now standing. 
The first castle was destroyed in Madoc’s revolt in 1295. 
Edward the First then began again, but the work was not 
finished at the time of his death, The work was continued by 
Edward the Second. The Eagle Tower, in which tradition says 
that he was born, and which was so exquisitely fitted up as a 
retiring-room, was built by Edward the Second himself, and was 
finished in 1317. The gateway of the majestic and venerable 
building, at which he was presented to a reluctant population, was 
also built by himself, and was finished in 1320, when he had attained 
the mature age of thirty-six years. All these are facts, resting 
on documentary evidence, facts perfectly well known to every 
decently-informed person, and of which it is hardly conceivable 


| 


that a High Sheriff of Caernarvonshire can have never heard. 
Yet, in the face of all this, in the face of the warning letter of | 
Mr. Albert Hartshorne, the address from which we have already | 
made extracts was presented to the Prince in Caernarvon Castle. | 
The force of impudence could really go no further. 

The only consoling thing is that the queer title of first Prince of | 
Wales given by the High Sheriff and inhabitants to Edward the | 
Second shows that they at least do not think, with the Mayor of 
Evesham and Mr. C. H. Pearson, that Edward the First was ever | 
Prince of Wales, But, if they fancy that Edward the Second was | 
born Prince of Wales, or that he was made Prince of Wales at 
once on his birth, they are very wide of the truth. Edward's 
creation as Prince of Wales dates from the year 1301. There is 
indeed a legend, how Queen Eleanor was taken to Caernarvon on 
purpose that her child might be born there—we have no doubt | 
that, poor Alfonso being forgotten, the child passes for the eldest | 
son—how the King had promised the Welsh a Prince who could | 
speak no English, and how he performed his promise by giving | 
them the baby who could not speak English or Welsh either. | 
To say nothing of the chance that the child might speak French | 
at least as naturally as either English or Welsh, all this, we need | 
hardly say, is a mere legend. The birth of Edward at Caernarvon 
had no special political significance; the authentic history of 
Wales, the faniben Cambriz, does not mention it at all. The 
pilgrimage of the King and Queen to St. David’s was in the eyes 
of the annalist a matter of greater importance. 

Such is the sort of stuff presented to the Prince of Wales 
“in the name of the Welsh nation,’ whatever the Welsh nation 
may be. But it is charming to see the way in which the 
Prince gets out of his difficulties. He managed as well at Caer- 
narvon as he had done at Evesham. It was no part of his 
business to snub the High Sheriff or the Welsh nation, or 
to give them a lecture in history. But it was his business, 
like every other man’s, to avoid committing himself to any 
false statement about any matter. And this he does most 
effectually. As at Evesham, he contrived to say something 
which could not have offended the most frantic Druid, Bard, 
or Ovate in the company, and which yet kept clear of making 
him in any degree responsible for their misstatements. The 
Prince felt “ peculiar satisfaction in receiving the address in the 
birthplace and on the birthday of the first Prince of Wales.” 
From the Prince’s point of view, Edward the Second might be 
fairly called “the first Prince of Wales,” though it was odd that 
Welshmen, above all that “the Welsh nation,” should call him 
so. And the Prince made no false statement in saying that 
he received it in the birthplace of Edward the Second, for 
Caernarvon is the birthplace of Edward the Second. The par- 
ticular spot is not known ; and the words used by the Prince might 
therefore be used anywhere in Caernarvon—in the castle or out 
of the castle. But the Prince carefully keeps himself from any 
talk about walls, gates, or towers, in which he might so easily 

t wrong. In his second speech he is still more cautious. He 

as the greatest pleasure in visiting the ancient castle of Caer- 

narvon, and it is peculiarly interesting to him to come on that 
day. Altogether, if the High Sheriff and the inhabitants and 
the Welsh nation have not learned the art of knowing what to 
say, it is plain that their Prince has learned the far more 
difficult art of knowing what not to say. 


THE COLONY OF VICTORIA. 


ONE of the most striking changes of late years has been the 
loss of general interest in the fortunes and government of 
English colonies. Twenty or twenty-five years ago colonial ques- 


tions not only engaged the attention of speculative writers and the 
general public, but also determined the conduct of Parliamentary 

arties and the fate of Ministries. Now, no question, not even an 

ndian question, is so uninteresting as a colonial one. The govern- 
ment of some three or four millions of Englishmen in remote parts 
of the globe is less cared for than an outbreak at Bucharest or a 
— at Constantinople. How colonists live, how they make and 
administer their laws, how they make and raise and spend money— 
all these subjects, which one would have considered interesting to 
the subjects of a constitutional State, and the founders of half a 
hundred colonial settlements, are neither known nor cared for by 
any Englishmen except those whose friends and relations are colo- 
nists. This is, of course, a prodigious blessing to the clerks in the 
Colonial Office, who must congratulate themselves on the contrast 
between the blissful repose of present and the tumultuous harass- 


ment of past days. But it is hardly consistent with the intelli 
of the greatest colonizing country of modern times. 

Meanwhile the political existence of these dependencies hag 
not been barren in lessons which we might have read with profit, 
One of the richest and youngest of them is described by a write 
in the last number of the Westminster Review in terms whi 
considering the vehicle of our information, may well give Reformers 
pause. If there was any one paper or review in which one 
might have expected to read a favourable account of the most 
democratic of our Colonial Constitutions, that was the Weg. 
minster, A periodical in which all the traditions of the ancient 
schools of political thought are derided as so much old-fogyism 
might @ priort be supposed to have a bias in favour of @ colony 
which, in practice, has discarded all the traditions of government 


hitherto recognised. in the The writer in the 
is 


Westminster gives us facts, and withholds his praise. He implies 
that, bad as is the political condition of Victoria, its badness jg 
due not to the quantity (which is excessive), but to the quality, of 
its democratic Constitution. What this means, we do not exactly 
know. But when we have presented this writer's report, we 
think our readers will agree that, whether the —— or the 
quality of the Victorian democracy is most to blame, its social 
and political prospects are equally rary 
The colony of Victoria is an offshoot of New South W; 

from which it was formally separated in 18 os It contains fifty 
millions of acres, and 700,000 inhabitants. Its produce is four. 
fold—corn, wine, wool, and gold. Its revenue is over 3,000,000), 
a year. Tt has ever been free from convicts, and free therefore 
from those discords and heartburnings with which convict colonies 


_ are cursed even for years after transportation to them has ceased, 


Its people are well off; its produce is just twice that of Engl 
taking head for head of each population. Labour is highly paid, 
each labourer being in the happy position of a cay to be fought 
for by two competing masters. All the articles of subsistence 
are cheaper than in England; and, if clothing is dearer, this 
is entirely due to the protective policy of the colonists them- 
selves. ‘The climate, although at certain seasons extremely hot 
for a short time, is, on the whole, highly favourable to health, 
We have quoted enough to show that Victoria possesses natural 
advantages of no mean order. It must be the fault of the 
peop, or of some one else, if they are not as happy and well- 
governed a.community as can be imagined. Its Constitution, 
ever since its separation from its — colony, has been liberal, 
At its foundation it was endowed with two elective Chambers, 
the Upper being chosen by persons of a higher, the Lower by 
those of a smaller, property qualification. One would have 
thought that this was democratic enough for any colony, espe- 
cially as the Upper House was constantly renewed by the periodical 
change of a portion of its members. However, this was not 80, 
The colony was a favourite resort of English folk endowed with 
just that amount of reading and that incapacity of thinking which 
signalized the commonplace Radical of twenty years ago. These 
persons had for some years of their lives been in the habit of 
preaching that the salvation of all peoples depended on universal 
suffrage and the Ballot. Having professed this doctrine in England, 
where there were certain reasons for believing that their own 
condition would be improved by carrying it into practice, they con- 
tinued to profess it in Australia, where it was clearly not wanted. 
It was excusable for men who thought that the Ballot would 
shield them against the dictation of dukes, squires, and parsons, to 
cry out for its establishment in England. But in Victoria there 
were neither dukes nor squires, and the parsons rather depended 
on their parishioners than ruled them. *Not only was there no 
one in those days able or willing to coerce the open voter, but 
there was, as there still is, no means of securing inviolate secresy 
for a vote. Still, the force of phrases was too strong for the 
—_ immigrants from Lambeth and the Tower Hamlets. The 
ot was proposed and carried. As if too, in a colony where 
no house could be hired for less than 12/. or 20/. a year, the 
existing qualification (of 5/. rental) for an elector was not low 


‘enough, it was superseded by universal suffrage. Every man 1 


the colony got a vote for the Assembly, and went through the 
farce of professing to conceal it. ; 
The effect of all this gratuitous Radicalism was such as 
reasonably have been anticipated. It divided society horizontally, 
not vertically. The colonial population was broken up, not into 
two opposite sage parties, but into two antagonistic classes 
The bulk of the original population came both from New South 
Wales and from the lower strata of English life. It could boast 
little education and reflection. Though unable to reason on the 
— conditions of its daily life, it cheerfully accepted them 
t found itself living easily and pleasantly, with less toil than 


would have been required to procure mere subsistence in En 


When it was swamped by a new population, it acceptet new 
ideas, simply terarn, had neither the power nor the inclination 
to dispute them. The new-comers belongéd, for the most pa” 
the same class as the bulk of the old settlers, and consequen y 
had little difficulty in indoctrinating them with their, ow? 
theories. Thus it came to pass that men who were proprietors 
and had the prospect of becoming large proprietors without ¢f 
culty, adopted the communistic views favoured by the — 
paupers from England. This degeneration of mo ideas 
confirmed by the wild and reckless policy of t e Home her = 
ment. At a time when it was beyond all things desirable 
maintain a standard of stability and unity amidst the —_ 
and mobile elements of an auriferous colony, and to resist 
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wayward tendencies of a rude and rough immigration, the Eng- 
lish Ministry resolved to confer on Victoria the fatal boon of 
responsible government. We believe this was done under the 
administration of Sir John Pakington. Indeed, thefe is an airy 
recklessness about it so redolent of that versatile Secretary that 
it is quite safe to attribute this precious policy to his genius. 
Society was already divided, as we have said, horizontally. The 
educated and wealthier classes were on the one side; the less 
wealthy and almost wholly uneducated were on the other. . The 
only contest, at first, would be on speculative points of territorial 
occupancy—things not unimportant either practically or theoreti- 
cally, but, in a colony wherein land was so much in excess of 
population, not of pepe interest or bitter conflict. But when 
the Government of the colony was put actually at the disposition 
of the Lower House, and the Lower House was at the beck 
and bidding of the mob, the subjects and the character of 
Parliamentary contests were changed. The Government of the 
colony became the prize for the contending factions of the 
Assembly. As only a small proportion of members was quali- 
fied by position or ability to aspire to a seat in the Cabinet, 
the ignobile vulgus of popular representatives contented them- 
selves with getting a share of the public money under every 
available pretext. Jobbery became the alternative to office. 
Few members were qualified by habits, education, or mental 
discipline for the duties of official life. Accordingly, one member 
“went in” for a large grant of money to make new roads in his 
own district; another went in for a new quay or new docks at the 
seaport of his borough. One wanted an asylum; another a rail- 
Nor were the efforts of the members unrewarded. Every 

t of money left some of it sticking to the palms of those who 
procured it, And soon there came that mutual understanding, so 
common to low-principled assemblies, that each should help his 
neighbour in pillaging the public. Each member was “a little of 
the fool, and not too much of the honest.” ‘While, by their want 
of honesty, they made the public expenditure a gigantic system 


_ of out-door relief, by their folly they made the public taxation an 


instrument of the blindest Old-World Protection. Every kind of 
article which could be made well and cheaply in England was 
taxed, in order that it might be made ill and dearly in Victoria. 
Nor was this all. The same political foresight which had given 
responsible government to a colony not ten years old transferred 
to that government, or (what is the same thing) to the Lower 
House, the Crown lands of the colony. Imagine fifty millions 
of acres put at the disposal of a dozen men, and a good pro- 
portion of these Irishmen, who owed their places to universal 
suffrage! What jobbery, what plunder, what corruption! The 
imagination runs positively will in the infinite labyrinth of 
venality and pillage which such opportunities imply. But the 
English imagination is fairly distanced by colonial scandals, if 
such a term can be applied to jobs which, however flagrant, 
are too common to provoke local censure. They are so nume- 
rous and so gross that nothing but the laxest state of public 
opinion could tolerate them. How profitable they are may be 
gathered from the fact that the local Parliament is sometimes 
too much engrossed in them to care about the rise and fall of 
Ministries. On one occasion, we are informed, the Assembly 
actually pricked the names of the incoming Ministry with pins, on 
the same principle that it would have drawn them out of a hat. 
Probably they did what was best under the circumstances. 
When merit does not influence selection, there is no virtue in 
special choice. 

As the members, such must be the Ministers. When one 
party pits its costermonger against the night-soil man on the 
other side of the House, eloquence itself is at a loss for terms 
of panegyric, and choice discreetly makes way for chance. The 
general character of the House gives peculiar influence to those 
members whose native audacity has been sharpened, and not 
over-refined, by education. As the one-eyed man is king among 
the blind, the one or two la 
less educated partisans. A Victoria Attorney-General must indeed 
possess certain qualities which are as useful to him there as they 
Would be objectionable here. The impudence which prompted 
him to designate the Judges of the colony as “ functionaries in the 
Attorney-General’s department” has nothing to parallel it in this 
hemisphere. It sounds tame after this to quote the artful dodge 
of the same adviser of the Crown, who confessed judgment to a 
suit brought for an illegal loan, and thus pledged the Government 
to the pa ment of an illegal debt. The beauty of universal suffr 
combin with msible government is further illustrated by 

audacity which compelled a Governor to slight the superior 
ranch of his Legislature, and rewarded his disregard of constitu- 
tional principles by an unconstitutional grant of public money. 
precedent will no doubt fructify in time, and the Commons 
of Victoria will probably do stranger things than bully the Judges, 
t the Council, and give money to the Governor. 

+ is useless to blame the Colonial Office for the reckless happy- 
grlucky step of flinging at the head of reluctant colonists powers 
Colas Tk neither expected nor desired. No one credits the 
wae Office either with intimate knowledge of the dependencies 
— it professes to administer, or with the fir 


ses i mness to use any 
Wledge which it may accidentally acquire. Its knowledge 


_- colonies is like human knowledge of the moon—partial 
ite tne-sided. And, of the one side which does come within 
light,” pay sees the more salient points tipped with borrowed 


conceptions 


thorough and accurate familiarity it substitutes the 
of its own inner consciousness; and, instead of 


ers sway the minds and votes of their’ 


being que, is foolish enough to be angry with any one 
who takes the trouble to enlighten its ignorance. Had the 
vivacious Pakington and his congenial clerks really known the 
prevalent tone of feeling among the educated and proprietary 
classes of Victoria, yf would not have cursed the ro oe b 
withdrawing from it the salutary check of metropolitan pele j 
But they were ignorant and impatient and precipitate. They 
dreaded labour which they were too indolent to go through, and 
they shrank from responsibility with which their talents were 
unable to cope. So they flung the reins of government into the 
hands of a motley band of squatters, gold-diggers, loafers, and 
vagabonds. Even for the evil which they wantonly inflicted they 
might be entitled to some gratitude did not the general incapacity 
of English statesmanship preclude the hope that Parliaments or 
Cabinets could pluck er out of it. They have, unintentionally 
and unconsciously indeed, given to the world one of the most 
striking warnings against the folly of indiscriminate concession ; 
but what Minister or what legislator nowadays cares for warnings, 
or profits by experience? At this moment the severest enuncia- 
tion of their loose and slovenly Liberalism comes from the most 
conspicuous champion of democratic theories in the English 
periodical press. 


THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. 


pas great race of the year at Newmarket is not only great on 
its own account, but is also a real and veritable Derby trial. 
During the last fifteen years only four horses have carried off the 
double event—namely, West Australian, Macaroni, Gladiateur, 
and Lord Lyon; but since 1860 the wimner of the ‘Two Thousand 
has not once missed securing a place at Epsom. The Wizard was 
second for the Derby in 1860, Diophantus was third in 1861, 
The Marquis was second in 1862, General Peel was second in 
1864, and Vauban was third last year, while in 1863, 1865 
and 1866 the first at Newmarket was first at Epsom also. And 
in nine cases out of ten, when the Two Thousand winner is 
defeated at Epsom, he is defeated by some horse that did 
not run at Newmarket. It will thus be seen that the result 
of the first great three-year-old race of the season is in a om 
majority of instances strikingly confirmed by the result of the 
second. This is not a little remarkable when the difference of the 
courses is taken into consideration, the one being perfectly straight 
and comparatively easy, and the other tortuous and severe in its 
gradients. Indeed we never remember to have seen a Two Thou- 
sand winner whose performance, as a test of Derby merit, was not 
forthwith picked to pieces. The very fact of his having won on 
a straight course is urged as an argument against his ability to 
come safely round the corners at Epsom; and because his fine 
speed across the flat brought him in first at Newmarket, it is 
said that he will be all the less fitted to climb the Surrey hills, 
or to stay over the extra half mile up a trying ascent. Still it 
must be remembered that there is a certain portion down 
hill in the Rowley mile, and a finish up hill, though not 
a very long one; and both the descent and the ascent 
are suflicient to enable one to form a shrewd guess as to the 
winner’s ability to manage more severe- hills. And as for 
turns, Tattenham corner is the curse of Epsom, and a horse’s 
getting safely round it is a matter of sheer luck, backed up occa- 
sionally by good jockeyship, and has nothing on earth to do with 
his own racing merits. 

Out of the hundred and one horses entered for the Two 
Thousand this year, public attention has been almost entirely 
monopolized by Sir Joseph Hawley’s three—Rosicrucian, Blue 
Gown, and Green Sleeve. Seldom as it is that an owner pos- 
sesses three good horses of the same year, the circumstance is 
more extraordinary still when the three are so equally good that, 
on their public running, the best judges have great difticulty in 
em them. At Doncaster, Blue Gown came in first for the 
Champagne Stakes, beating Virtue by half a length ; and, at New- 
market, Green Sleeve beat Virtue over a course of the same length 
with greater ease. But it must be remembered that no one knows 
the exact weight carried - Blue Gown in the Champagne. It is 
very doubtful, however, whether it was less than g st., and in that 
case, taking the line through Virtue, Blue Gown and Green Sleeve 
would be as nearly as possible on an equality. Then in the 
Middle Park Plate Rosicrucian gave Green Sleeve 3 lbs., besides 
the allowance for sex, and received a head beating from her, 
and thus it will be seen that, on last year’s running, all three 
were as nearly as possible equal. ‘The only clue that we have 
this year to a knowledge of their form is afforded by the race 
between Blue Gown and The Earl at the last Newmarket 
Meeting. There is little doubt that Blue Gown was wrongly 
ridden on that occasion, and that he ought to have won. We do 
not mean to say that Wells rode him ly; but the orders he 
received, and on which he acted strictly, were mistaken. Other- 
wise, if Blue Gown was really not quite so good as The Earl, and 
his stable-companions Green Sleeve and icrucian still con- 
tinued, as last year, as nearly as possible equal to him, the plain 
inference ail be that, though all these were considerably above 
the average, there was really no first-class excellence about the 
lot. And this would be an acknowledgment that all three had 
deteriorated from their last year’s form, which it would be idle 
to deny was first-class. Next to these the candidates whose 
chances were held in most account were Pace and Formosa, 
The latter distinguished herself last year on several occasions, 
especially in the Chesterfield Stakes at Newmarket July Meeting, 
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when she beat Léonie, Suffolk, and Athena, receiving, however, 
7 lbs. from each. But the course is a very short one, being less 
than four furlongs. In the Middle Park Plate she carried the 
same weight as Lady Elizabeth, and the pair were close together 
the whole way. Pace, after running nowhere in the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster, astonished everybody by beating The Earl 
two days after, and | victory on the last 
dey of the meeting. No one could dispute the fact that he was a 
remarkably fine-looking horse, with great power, and an enormous 
stride; but it was equally true that he was a very slow beginner, 
somewhat clumsy in his action, and hardly likely to show to 
advantage on hard ground. For the rest, it appeared that the 
field would be augmented by half a dozen or more mediocrities, 
though it would not have been in accordance with the natural run 
of events for the French stable to have fuiled to supply a compe- 
titor of some pretensions. 

When the day actually arrived, these anficipations were in a 
great measure realized. The field was not large in quantity, 
nor, with a few exceptions, distinguished in quality. Besides 
four out of the five we have mentioned— Pace, Rosicrucian, 
Green Sleeve, and Formosa—there were ten others of inferior 
rank, though one of the ten was destined to make for himself a 
name before the afternoon was over. There was Vale Royal, a 
horse of fair class, and who last year in moderate company held 
his own. There was Harvester, a much talked of stable com- 
panion to Pace; and there were Le Sarrazin, promoted to the 
rank of French representative, vice Rabican, temporarily disabled ; 
St. Ronan, one of the high-priced yearlings of the Middle 
Park sale of 1866; Banditto, Chelsea, Ironmaster, Sunstroke, King 
Alfred, and Moslem, better known as Brother to Knight of the 
Crescent. Altogether there were fourteen starters, and most of 
them were paraded in the enclosure before the race. Rosicrucian 
looked a perfect picture of quality and elegance, but it was im- 
mediately apparent that he was very far from it, and that the time 
since his recovery from severe illness had been quite insnflicient 
for the completion of his preparation. Green Sleeve, on the con- 
trary, looked as if she had had too much instead of too little work, 
and her running clearly showed that she was not herself. Pace 
was the grandest-looking horse in the race; but as for Le Sarrazin, 
he could only be admired on the strength of the proverb— 
“Handsome is that handsome does.” But whatever is the case 
with human beings, it is a fact that with horses ugliness and 
goodness are rarely found together. Formosa was perfectly fit, 
and has grown into a splendid mare. She, with Fordham up, 
and Sir Joseph’s pair ridden by Wells and French, were followed 
from the enclosure to the starting-post by an immense throng of 
horsemen. The Duke of Newcastle’s two also came in for a large 
share of attention; and it was remarked that, though Harvester 
was a nice-looking horse enough, as became his breeding, there 
was nothing striking in his appearance, or suggestive of extraor- 
dinary racing powers. The remainder had each his own select 
following of admirers, but we did not ourselves see St. Ronan, 
Vale Royal, Banditto, or Moslem. Owing to the dense crowd we 
could not well see the early part of the race, but as soon as the 
horses came in sight the cherry and black cap of Wells on Rosi- 
erucian and the green and black belt of Fordham on Formosa 
were plainly discernible in front. Rosicrucian ran a great horse 
considering his want of condition. He was well in front to the 
bottom of the Abingdon hill, and Wells ceased to persevere with 
him directly he found that he could not win. Moslem 
came out suddenly at the commencement of the ascent, and went 
up’ the hill with such a clear lead of everything that he appeared 
to be winning easily ; but Formosa, running with splendid game- 
ness, caught him up inch by inch, and just reached him in the last 
stride, obliging the judge to declare the result a dead heat—the 
first dead heat, as far as we know, that has ever taken place for the 
‘Two Thousand. Rosicrucian was decidedly third best in the race, 
but, not being persevered with, he was passed by St. Ronan, who 
finished a bad third, and Green Sleeve, who was fourth. After- 
wards Moslem walked over for the deciding heat, and the stakes 
were divided. ‘That the result was a surprise it is impossible to 
deny, for Moslem has never previously shown anything approach- 
ing to first-class form. In the City and Suburban Speculum gave 
him 12 lbs., and he was beaten off. In the Spencer Plate at 
Northampton he was third to Ironmaster and eam, and his 
solitary victory in the Craven week over Restitution, though 
accomplished with sufficient ease, was no great criterion of merit ; 
for Baron Rothschild’s horse ran neck and neck with him across 
the flat, and was only beaten because he had not learned the 
proper method of getting up a hill, and we have since seen the 
wretched form displayed by his stable companions, Suffolk and 
King Alfred. Unless we suppose that Moslem has in a few weeks 
jumped from the third into the first class, it will be difficult to 
avoid coming to the conclusion that the crack two year olds of last 
year have not improved proportionately to the second-class two 
year olds of last year. According to the year’s running, Speculum 
would have beaten the whole lot that ran on Tuesday; and yet 
last year Speculum was regarded only as a good game animal of 
the second class, With regard to Sir Joseph Hawley’s pair, how- 
ever, it is only fair to say that the severe influenza that prevailed 
in his stable in the early part of the year is quite sufficient to account 
for any falling off in their form ; and though defeated, Rosicrucian 
was by no means disgraced, as few horses so backward in condition 
would have figured so conspicuously in a fast run race from end to 
end. Neither Pace nor Harvester was at any time formidable, and 
we failed to distinguish the colours of Le Sarrazin in the van. He 


must therefore be accounted not only ugly, but indifferent. g¢, 
Ronan’s third may be variously explained by his own improve. 
ment, or by the moderate quality of the field; and no doubt, on 
this and on other kindred points, a paper war will be fast and 
furious for the next month. Moslem is not in the Derby, neither 
is Formosa ; so there is no present prospect of their fighting their 
battle over again. 

All great days have their special features and characteristics, 
On the Derby Day we see London turned loose; and on the Two 
Thousand day we behold Cambridge run mad. Last Tuesday 
Cambridge was madder than usual. There were more under- 
graduates than ever, riding more unmanageable screws with more 
than customary recklessness, drinking more champagne of more 
utter worthlessness, and strewing the heath with more broken 
bottles and wine-glasses. Admiral Rous is believed to prefer a 
mad dog to a Cambridge undergraduate, and we are not astonished 
if he does. We never dispute about people’s tastes, and therefore 
we will not ask whether getting ok adds much to the pleasure 
of the Two Thousand day, or conduces to the more thorough 
— of racing. Nor will we inquire why it should c 
a on necessary to smash the glass out of which you have just 
drunk much more than is good for you. But in the name of innocent 
pedestrians who are in danger of being remorselessly ridden down, 
and of horsemen who do not wish valuable animals to be lamed, 
we protest against the annually increasing violence of these yo 
savages. Folly may be tolerated so long as it only hurts the fool 
himself, but in this case the misfortune is that the fools do not 
get hurt. We have not even the consolation of knowing that 
some of them will break their necks on the way back, for some- 
how or other they always get home safely. From which we 
are led to infer that, as is often the case, the converse of the 
proverb is true, and that Providence helps those who are incapable 
of helping themselves. 


REVIEWS. 


BUNSEN’S LIFE.* 


LF gree was really one of those persons, more common two 
centuries ago than now, who could belong as much to an 
adopted country as to that in which they were born and educated. 
A German of the Germans, he yet succeeded in also maki 
himself at home in England, in appreciating English interests, 
in assimilating English thought and traditions, and exercising 
an important influence ata critical time on one extremely important 
side of English life and opinion. He was less felicitous in ally- 
ing the German with the Englishman, perhaps from personal 
sae se of impatience, self-assertion, and haste, than one who 

as since trodden in his steps and realized more completely and 
more splendidly some of the great designs which floated before his 
mind. But few foreigners have gained more fairly, by work and 
by sympathy, the droit de cité in England, than Bunsen. 

It is a great pit that books must be so long and so bulky, and 
though Bunsen’s life was a very full and active one in all matters 
of intellectual interest, and in some of practical interest also, we 
cannot help thinking that his biography would have gained by 
greater exercise of self-denial on the part of his biographer. It is 
altogether too prolix, and the distinction is not sufficiently observed 
between what is interesting simply to the Bunsen family and their 
friends, and what is interesting to the public. One of the points in 
which biographers, and the present author among the number, make 
mistakes, is in their use of letters. They never know when to 
stop in giving correspondence. If we had only one or two letters of 
a remarkable man, they would be worth printing, even if they 
were very much like other people’s letters. But when we have 
bundles and letter-books without end to select from, selection, 
in a work professedly biographical, becomes advisable. We want 
types and specimens of a man’s letters; and when the specimen 
has been given, we want no more, unless what is given is for its own 
sake remarkable. A great number of Bunsen’s early letters are 
printed. Some of them are of much interest, showing how early 
the germs were formed of ideas and plans which occupied his = 
and what were the influences by which he was surrounded, 
how he comported himself in regard to them. But many more 
these letters are what any young man of thought and of an affec- 
tionate nature might have written ; and we do not want to have it 
shown us, over and over again, merely that Bunsen was thoughtful 
and affectionate. A wise and severe economy in this matter would 
a produced at least the same effect, at much less cost to the 
reader. 

Bunsen was born in 1791, at Corbach, in the little principality 
of Waldeck, and grew up under the severe and simple training of 
a frugal German household, and with a solid and vigorous German 
education. He became in time Heyne’s pupil at Gottingen, and 
very early showed the qualities which distinguished him in his 
after life—restless eagerness after knowledge and vast powers 
labour, combined with and ambitious, and sometimes vague, 
ideas, and with depth and fervour of religious sentiment. He 
entered on life when the reaction against the cold rationalistic 
theories of the age before him was stimulated by the excitement 
of the war of liberation; and in his deep and supreme —— 2 
the Bible he kept to the last the stamp which he then receiv 


* A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, By his Widow, Baroness Bunsen. 2 vols. 
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More interesting than the recollections of a distinguished man’s 
youth by his friends after he has become distinguished—seldom 

jte natural and not always trustworthy—are the contem 
records of the impressions made on /im in his youth by those who 
were distinguished men when he was “4 Tn some of Bunsen’s 
letters we have such impressions. Thus he writes of Heyne in 
1813 :— 

r and lonely did I arrive in this place [Géttingen], Heyne received 
on gated with me, encouraged iy himself the 
example of high and noble energy, and indefatigable activity in a calling 
which was not that to which his merit entitled him. He might have 
superintended and administered and maintained an entire kingdom 
without more effort and with far greater efficiency than the university for 
which he lived ; he was too great for a mere philosopher, and in general for 
a professor of mere learning in the age into which he was cast, and he was 
more distinguished in every other way than in this. . . . And what has he 
established or founded at the cost of this exertion of faculties? Learning 
annihilates itself, and the more perfect is the first submerged ; for the next 

scales with ease the height which cost the preceding the full vigour of life. 
Yet two things remain of him and will not perish—the one, the tribute 
left by his free spirit to the finest productions of the human mind ; and what 
he felt, thought, and has immortalized in many men of excellence gone 
before. Read his explanations of Tischbein’s engravings from Homer, his last 
to Virgil, and especially his oration on the death of Miiller, and you 
will understand what I mean. I speak not of his political instinct, made 
evident in his survey of the public and private life of the ancients. The 
other memorial which will subsist of him, more warm than the first, is the 
remembrance of his generosity, to which numbers owe a deep obligation. 


And of Schelling, about the same time, whom he had just seen in 
Munich :— 

Schelling before all must be mentioned as having received me well, after 
his fashion, giving me frequent occasions of becoming acquainted with his 

ilosophical views and judgments, in his own original and peculiar manner. 

is mode of disputation is rough and angular; his peremptoriness and his 
loxes terrible. Once he undertook to explain animal magnetism, and 
for this purpose to give an idea of Time, from which resulted that all is 
resent and in existence—the present as existing in the actual moment. 
hen I demanded the proof, he referred me to the word is, which applies to 
existence, in the sentence that “this is future.” Seckendorf, who was 
present (with him I have become closely acquainted, to my great satisfac- 
tion), attempted to draw attention to the confounding the subjective (é.e., 
him who pronounces that sentence) with the objective ; or, ral er. to point 
out a simple grammatical misunderstanding—in short, declared. thc position 
impossible. “ Well,” replied Schelling drily, “ you have not undersivod me.” 
Two Professors (his worshippers), who were present, had meanwhile en- 
deavoured by their exclamations, “ Only observe, all is, all exists” (to which 
the wife of Schelling, a clever woman, assented), to help me into conviction ; 
and a vehement beating the air—for arguing and holding fast by any firm 
point were out of the question—would have arisen, if I had not contrived 
to eseape by giving a playful turn to the conversation. I am_ perfectly 
aware that Schelling could have expressed and carried through his real 
opinion far better—i.e., rationally. 1 tell the anecdote merely to give an 
idea of his manner in conversation. 

At Géttingen he was one of a remarkable set, comprising Lach- 
mann, Liicke, Brandis, and some others, thought as much of at 
the time as their friends, but who failed to make their way to the 
front ranks of the world. Like others of his countrymen, Bunsen 
began to find “that the world’s destinies were not without their 
effect on him,” and to feel dissatisfied with the comparatively 
narrow sphere of even German learning. The thought grew, and 
took possession of him, of “bringing over, into his knowledge 
and into his fatherland, the solemn and distant East,” and to 
“draw the East into the study of the entire course of humanity 
(particularly of European, and more especially of Teutonic, 
humanity),” making Germany the “central point of this study.” 
Vast plans of philological and historical study, involving, as the 
only means then possible of carrying them out, schemes of wide 
travel and long sojourn in the East, opened on him. Indian and 
Persian literature, the instinctive certainty of its connexion with 
the languages and thought of the West, and the imperfection of 
means of study in Europe, drew him, as many more were drawn 
at the time, to seek the knowledge which they wanted in foreign 
and distant lands. With Bunsen, this wide and combined study 
of philology, history, and philosophy, which has formed one of 
the characteristic pursuits of our time, was from the first con- 
nected with the study of the Bible as its central point. In 1815 
came a decisive turning-point in his life—his acquaintance, and 
the beginning of his close connexion, with Niebuhr, at Berlin; 
and from this time he felt himself a Prussian. “That State in 
Northern Germany,” he writes to Brandis in 1815, “which 
gladly receives every German, from whencesoever he may come, 
= considers every one thus entering a citizen born, is the true 

ermany ” :— 

That such a State [he proceeds, in the true Bismarkian spirit] should 
Prove inconvenient to others of inferior importance, which persist in con- 
oe their isolated existence, regardless of the will of Providence and of 
oo good, is of no consequence whatever ; nor does it even matter 

{ are, in its present management, defects and imperfections. . . . 
We intend to be in Berlin in three weeks; and there (in Prussia) am I 
tesolved to fix my destinies. 
After reading Persian for a short time in Paris, with De Sacy, 
and after the failure of a plan of travel with Mr. Astor of New 
ork, Bunsen joined Niebuhr at Florence in the end of 1816, 
and went on with him to Rome, where Niebuhr was Prussian 
eae There, enjoying Niebuhr's society, “equally sole in his 
z d with Rome,” he took up his abode, and plunged into study. 
thet up his plans cf Oriental travel, finding he could do all 
ree e — without them. Too much a student, as he writes 
- a think of marrying, which he could not do “with- 
hen mpairing his whole scheme of mental development,” he 

Vertheless found his fate in an English lady, Miss Waddington, 


who became his wife. And, finally, when the health of his friend 


Brandis, Niebuhr's secretary in the Prussian Legation, broke 

down, Bunsen took his place, and entered on that combined path 

. . y and diplomacy in which he continued for the greater part 
is life. 

It may be questioned whether Bunsen’s career answered alto- 
gether successfully to what he proposed to himself, or was in fact 
all that his friends and he himself thought it; but it was emi- 
nently one in which from the first he had laid down for himself a 
plan of life which he tenaciously followed through many changes 
and varieties of work, without ever losing sight of the purpose 
with which he began. He piqued himself on having early seen 
that a man ought to have an object to which to devote his whole 
life—“ be it a dictionary like Johnson’s, or a Roman history like 
Gibbon’s ”—and on having discerned and chosen his own object. 
And at an early time of his life in Rome he draws an outline 
of thought and inquiry, destined to break off into many different 
labours, in very m the same language in which he might 
have described it in the last year of his life :— j 

The consciousness of God in the mind of man, and that which in and 
through that consciousness He has accomplished, especially in language and 
religion, this was from the earliest time betore my mind. After having 
awhile fancied to attain my point, sometimes here, sometimes there, at 
length (it was in the Christmas holidays of 1812, after having gained the 
prize in November) I made a general and compreliensive plan. I wished 
to go through and represent heathen antiquity, in its principal phases, in 
three great periods of the world’s history, according to its languages, its 
religious conceptions, and its political institutions ; first of all in the East, 
where the earliest expressions in each are highly remarkable, although little 
known ; then in the second great epoch, among the Greeks and Romans ; 
thirdly, among the Teutonic nations, who put an end to the Roman 
Empire. 

At first I thought of Christianity only as something which every one, 
like the mother tongue, knows intuitively, and therefore not as the object of 
a peculiar study. But in January, 1816, when I for the last time took into 
consideration all that belonged to my plan, I wrote it down ; | arrived at 
this conclusion, that as God had caused the conception of Himself to be 
developed in the mind of man in a twofold manner, the one through reve- 
lation to the Jewish people through their patriarchs, the other through 
reason in the heathen ; so also must the inquiry and representation of this 
development be twofold ; and as God had kept these two ways for a length 
of time independent and separate, so should we, in the course of the exami- 
nation, separate knowledge from man, and his development from the 
doctrine of revelation and faith, firmly trusting that God in the end would 
bring about the union of both. This is now also my firm conviction, that 
we must not mix them or bring them together forcibly, as many have done 
with well-meaning zeal but unclear views, and as many in Germany with 
impure designs are still doing. 

The design had its interruptions, both intellectual and practical. 
The plan was an ambitious one, too ambitious for Bunsen’s time 
and powers, or even probably for our own more advanced stage of 
knowledge ; and Bunsen ever found it hard to resist the attractions 
of a new object of interest, and did not always exhaust it, though 
he seldom touched anything without throwing light on it. Thus 
he was drawn by circumstances to devote a good deal of time, 
more than he intended, to the mere antiquarianism of Rome. By 
and by he found himself succeeding Niebuhr as the diplomatic 
representative of Prussia at Rome. And his attempt to meet the 
needs of his own strong devotional feelings by giving more warmth 
and interest to the German services at the embassy, “the con 
gation on the Capitoline Hill” led him, step by step, to those wider 
schemes for liturgical reform which influenced so importantly the 
course of his fortunes. They brought him, a young and wnknown 
man, with little more than Niebuhr’s good word, into direct and 
confidential communication with the King of Prussia, who was 
then intent on plans of the same kind, and who recognised in 
Bunsen, after some preliminary jealousy and misgivings, the man 
most fitted to assist in carrying them out. But though Bunsen, 
who started with the resolve of being both a student and a scholar, 
was driven, as he thought against his will, into paths which led 
him deeper and deeper into public life and diplomacy, his early 
plans were never laid aside even under the stress of oflicial em- 
ployment. Perhaps it may be difficult to strike the balance of 
what they lost or gained by it. 

The account of his life at Rome contains much that is interest- 
ing. There is the curious mixture of sympathy and antipathy in 
Bunsen’s mind for the place itself; the antipathy of a German, a 
Protestant, and a free inquirer, for the Roman, the old Catholic, 
the narrow, timid, traditional spirit which pervaded everything in 
the great seat of clerical and Papal government; and the sym- 
pathy, scarcely less intense, not merely, or in the first place, for 
the classical aspects of Rome, but for its religious character, as 
still the central point of Christendom, full of the memorials and 
the savour of the early days of Christianity, mingling with what 
its many centuries of history have added to them ; and for all that 
aroused the interest and touched the mind of one deeply busy 
with two great religious problems—the best forms for Christian 
worship, and the restoration, if possible, of some organization and 
authority in Protestant Germany. Fora long time Bunsen, like 
his master Niebuhr, was on the best terms with Cardinals, Mon- 
signori, and Po The Roman services were no objects to him 
ot abhorrence or indifference. He saw, in the midst of accretions, 
the remains of the more primitive devotion ; and the architecture, 
the art, and the music, to be found only in Rome, were to him 
inexhaustible sources of delight. As may be supposed, letters 
like Bunsen’s, and the recollections of his biographer, are full of 
interesting gossip; notices of famous people, and of things that 
happened in Rome in the days of Emancipation and Reform Bills, 
Revolutions of Naples in ’20 and France in "30, during the 
twenty years, from 1818 to 1838, in which the men of the great 
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war and the restorations were going off the scene, and the men of 
the modern days—Liberals, High Churchmen, Ultramontanes— 
were coming on. Those twenty years, of course, were not without 
their changes in Bunsen’s own views. The man who had come to 
Rome, in position, a pure and obscure student, had grown into the 
oracle of a highly cultivated society, whose acquaintance was 
eagerly sought by every one of importance who lived at Rome or 
visited it, and into the diplomatic representative of one of the great 
Powers. The scholar had come to have, not merely theories, but 
political and ecclesiastical aims. The disciple of Niebuhr, who at 
one time had seen all things very much as Niebuhr saw them in 
his sad later days of disgust at revolution and cynical despair of 
liberty, had come since under the influence of Arnold, and, as his 
letters to Arnold show, had taken into his own mind much of the 
more generous and hopeful, though vague, teaching of that equally 
fervid teacher of liberalism and of religion. These letters are of 
much interest. They show the dreams and the fears and antipathies 
of the time; they contain some remarkable anticipations, some 

ually remarkable miscalculations, and some ideas and proposals 
be wg with our experience, excite our wonder that any one could 
have imagined them practicable. Every one knows that Bunsen’s 
diplomatic career at Rome ended unfortunately. He was mixed 
up with the violent proceedings of the Prussian Government in 
the dispute with the Archbishop of Cologne about marriages 
between Protestants and Catholics, and he had the misfortune to 
offend equally both his own Court and that of Rome. It is possi- 
ble that, as is urged in the biography before us, he was sacrificed 
to the blunders and the enmities of powers above him. But, for 
whatever reason, no clear account is given of the matter by his 
biographer, though a good deal is suggested; and in the absence 
of intelligible explanations the conclusion is natural that, though 
he may have been ill-used, he may also have been unequal to his 

sition. 

But his ill-success or his ill- at Rome was more than 
compensated by the results to which it may be said to have led. 
Out of it ultimately came that which gave the decisive character 
to Bunsen’s life—his settlement in London as Prussian Minister. 
On leaving Rome he came straight to England. He came full of 
admiration and enthusiasm to “ his Ithaca, his island fatherland,” 
and he was flattered and delighted by the welcome he received, 
and by the power which he perceived in himself, beyond that of 
most foreigners, to appreciate and enjoy everything English. He 
liked everything—people, country, and institutions; even, as his 
biographer writes, our rooks, The zest of his enjoyment was not 
diminished by his keen sense of what appear to foreigners our 
characteristic defects—the want of breadth of interest and boldness 
of speculative thought which accompanies so much energy in 
public life and so much practical success; and he seems to have 
felt in himself a more than ordinary fitness to be a connecting link 
between the two nations—that he had much to teach Englishmen, 
and that they were worth teaching. He thoroughly sympathized 
with the earnestness and strong convictions of English religion ; 
but he thought it lamentably destitute of rational grounds, of 
largeness of idea and of critical insight, enslaved to the letter, and 
afraid of inquiry. But, with all drawbacks, his visit to England 
made it avery attractive place to him; and when he was appointed 
by his Government Envoy to the Swiss Confederation, with strict 
injunctions “to do nothing,” his eyes were often turned towards 
England. In 1840 the King of Prussia died, and Bunsen’s friend 
and patron, the Crown Prince, became Frederic William IV. He 
resembled Bunsen in more ways than one; in his ardent religious 
sentiment, in his eagerness, in his undoubting and not always far- 
sighted self-confidence and self-assertion, and in a combination of 
practical vagueness of view and a want of understanding men, 
with a feverish imperiousness in carrying out a favourite plan. 
In 1841 he sent Bunsen to England to negotiate the ill-considered 
and precipitate arrangement for the Jerusalem bishopric; and on 
the successful conclusion of the negotiation, Bunsen was appointed 
permanently to be Prussian Minister in London. The manner of 
appointment was remarkable. The King sent three names to 
Lord Aberdeen and the English Court, and they selected 
Bunsen’s. 

Thus Bunsen, who twenty-five years before had sat down a 
penniless student, almost in despair at the failure of his hopes as a 
travelling tutor, in Orgagna’s loggia at Florence, had risen, in 
spite of real difficulties and opposition, to a brilliant position in 
active political life; and the remarkable point is that, whether he 
was ambitious or not of this kind of advancement—and it would 
perhaps have been as well on his part to have implied less 
frequently that he was not—he was all along, above everything, 
the student and the theologian. What is even more remarkable 
is that, plunged into the whirl of London public life and society, 
he continued still to be, more even than the diplomatist, the 
student and theologian. The Prussian Embassy during the 
years that he occupied it, from 1841 to 1854, was not an idle 
place, and Bunsen was not a man to leave important State business 
to other hands. The French Revolution, the German Revolution, 
the Frankfort Assembly, the question of the revival of the Empire, 
the beginnings of the Danish quarrel and of the Crimean war, all fell 
within that time, and gave the Prussian Minister in such a centre 
as London plenty to think of, to do, and to write about. Yet all 
this time was a time of intense and unceasing activity in that 
field of theological controversy in which Bunsen took such delight. 
The diplomatist entrusted with the gravest affairs of a great 
Power in the most critical and difficult times, and fully alive to 
the interest and responsibility of his charge, also worked harder 


than most Professors, and was as qette and fiery in his religi 
theories and antipathies as the keenest and most dogmatic of 
scholastic disputants. He was busy about 5 se chronology, 
about cuneiform writing, about comparative philology ; he plunged 
with characteristic eagerness into English theological war ; and such 
books as his Church of the Future, and his writings on Ignatius 
and Hippolytus, were not the least important of the works which 
marked the progress of the struggle of opinions here. But 
represented only a very small part of om unceasing labour that 
was going on in the early morning hours in Carlton Terrace. 

this time the foundations were being laid and the materials 
gathered for books of wider scope and more permanent aim, too 
vast for him to accomplish even in his later years of leisure. It 
is an original and instructive picture; for though we boast states- 
men who still carry on the great traditions of scholarship, and 
give room in their minds for the deeper and more solemn problems 
of religion and philosophy, they are not supposed to be able to 
carry on simultaneously their public business and their classical 
or scientific studies, and at any rate they do not attack the 
latter with the devouring zeal with which Bunsen taxed the efforts 
of hard-driven secretaries and readers to keep pace with his inex- 
haustible demands for more and more of the most abstruse 
materials of knowledge. 

The end of his London diplomatic career was, like the end of 
his Roman one, clouded with something like disgrace; and, like 
the Roman one, is left here unexplained. But it was for his 
happiness, probably, that his residence in England came to a close, 
He had found the poetry of his early notions about England, 
= and theological at least, ually changing into prose. 

e found less and less to like, in what at first most ctenstel i 
in the English Church; he and it, besides knowing one another 
better, were also changing. He probably increased his sympathies 
for England, and returned in a measure to his old kindness for it, 
by looking at it only from a distance. The labour of his later 
days, as vast and indefatigable as that of his earlier days, was 
devoted to his great work, which was, as it were, to popularize the 
Bible and revive interest in it by a change in the method of pre- 
senting it and commenting on it. To the last the Bible was the 
central point of his philosophical as well as his religious ac 
as it had been in his first beginnings as a student at Gottingen 
Rome. After a life of many trials, but of unusual prosperity and 
enjoyment, he died in the end of 1860. The account of his last 
a is a very touching one. 

Ve do not pretend to think Bunsen the great and consummate 
man that, naturally enough, he appears to his friends. We doubt 
whether he can be classed as a man in the first rank at all. We 
doubt whether he fully understood his age, and yet it is certain 
that he was confident and positive that he did understand it better 
than most men; and an undue confidence of this kind implies con- 
siderable defects both of intellect and character. He wanted the 
patient, cautious, judicial self-distrust which his studies eminently 
demanded, and of which he might have seen some examples in 
England. No one can read these volumes without seeing the dis- 
proportionate power which first impressions had with him; he 
was always ready to say that something, which had just happened 
or come before him, was the greatest or the most complete thing 
of its kind. Wonderfully active, wonderfully quick and receptive, 
full of imagination and of the power of combining and constructing, 
and never wearied out or dispirited, his mind took in large and 
grand ideas, and developed them with enthusiasm and success, and 
with all the resources of wide and varied knowledge; but the 
affluence and ingenuity of his thoughts indisposed him, as it indis- 
poses many other able men, to the prosaic and uninteresting work 
of calling these thoughts into question, and cross-examining him- 
self upon their grounds and tenableness. He tried too much; the 
multiplicity of his intellectual interests was too much for him, 
and he often thought that he was explaining when he was but 
weaving a wordy tissue, and “ darkening counsel ” as much as any 
of the theological sciolists whom he denounced. People, for 
instance, must, it seems to us, be very easily satisfied who find any 
fresh light in the attempt, not unfrequent in his letters, to adapt 
the Lutheran watchword of justification by faith to modern 
ideas. He was very rapid, and this rapidity made him eo 
and precipitate ; it also made him apt to despise other men, an! 
what was of more consequence, the difficulties of the subject 
likewise. Others did not always find it easy to understand 
him; and it may fairly be questioned if he always sufficiently 
asked whether he understood himself. He was generous 
large-spirited in intention, though not always so in fact. Doubt- 
less so much knowledge, so much honest and unsparing toil, such 
freshness and quickness of thought, have not been wasted ; there 
will always be much to learn from Bunsen’s writings. But his 
main service has been the moral one of his example ; of his ardent 
and high-souled industry, of his fearlessness in accepting the 
conclusions of his inquiries, of his untiring faith through many 
changes and some disappointments that there is a way to recon- 
cile all the truths that interest men—those of religion, and those 
of nature and history. ‘The sincerity and earnestness with w 
he attempted this are a lesson to everybody ; his success 18 or 
difficult to recognise, and it may perhaps be allowable to wish th 
he had taken more exactly the measure of the great task wh 
he set to himself. His ambition was a high one. He asp 
to be the Luther of the new 1517 which he so often dwelt ie 
and to construct a theology which, without breaking with 
past, should show what Christianity really is, and oon a 
faith and fill the opening thought of the present. It can y 
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be said that he succeeded. The Church of the Future still waits 


its interpreter, to make its pretensions to throw the ignorant 
i nisvaken Church of the Past into the shade. 


WALT WHITMAN’S POEMS.* 


OME years ago, when a few copies of a volume called Leaves 
of Grass found their “7 into this country from America, 
the general verdict of those who had an opportunity of examining 
the Fook was that much of it was indescribably filthy, most of it 
mere incoherent Hage’ none of it what could be termed grave 
in any sense of the word, and that, unless at the hands of some 
enterprising ~— Street publisher, it had no chance of the 
honour of an English reprint. In part this opinion is already 
roved to have been a mistaken one, for a West-end publisher 
a taken compassion on the stranger, and now presents it to 
the British public in a comely form. It may be as well to state 
at the outset, that the volume published by Mr. Hotten is not 
precisely & reprint of the original Leaves of Grass, It contains 
much new matter written since the re of that work, and 
does not contain any of the pieces marked by that peculiar freedom 
of speech which is generally associated in men’s minds with the 
name of Walt Whitman. For the sake of all parties, the prurient 
as well as the prudish, lest the one should be unnecessarily 
alarmed or the other led into an unremunerative venture, it is only 
fair to say that there is nothing in the present edition to disqualify 
it for decent society, not to say qualify it for a place in the Biblio- 
theque blene. It has cost Mr. Rossetti severe pangs, so he informs 
us, to part with so much as, from considerations of prudence, he 
has been obliged to exclude. “ This peculiarly nervous age,” this 
“mealy-mouthed British nineteenth century,” with its present 
absurd notions about decency, morality, and propriety, could not be 
to receive “ the indecencies scattered through Whitman’s 
writings” in that ssthetic — in which they should be ac- 
cepted; and, as he was unwilling to mutilate, “the consequence 
is that the reader loses im toto several important poems, and some 
extremely fine ones—notably one of quite exceptional value and 
excellence, entitled Walt Whitman.” In one respect we are 
willing to admit the loss sustained in this last instance. The 
“poem” here referred to is the one which contains the key to 
Walt Whitman’s poy od and poetic theory. It is in it that 
he describes himself and his qualifications for the office of poet of 
the future, grounding his claim —_ the fact of his being “ hanker- 
ing, gross, mystical, nude, one of the roughs, a kosmos, disorderly, 
fleshy, sensual, no more modest than immodest”; and proposing 
to produce poetry of corresponding qualities, a promise which we 
must say he most conscientiously fulfils. Its excellence may be 
open to question, but about its value to the reader who wishes to 
understand Walt Whitman there can be no doubt whatever. 

The present edition is to be considered as an experiment. By 
excluding ‘ong nag offensive, the editor hopes to induce people 
to reconsider the case of Walt Whitman, and reverse the verdict 
which has been already pronounced. This, we need scarcely ob- 
serve, is rather more than they can be fairly asked to do, while 
the evidence which supports the gravest of the charges brought 
against him is suppressed. But this is not all that Mr. Rossetti 
expects. The present selection is so to brace and fortify the 
Bntish mind that in a short time, he trusts, it will be able to relish 
what now in its weakness it rejects. A complete edition of Walt 
Whitman, with all the dirt left in, he looks forward to as “the 
right and crowning result” of his labours. This is but the school- 
boy’s pudding, which, if we only finish it off, is to be succeeded 

a full meal of the uncommonly strong meat he has in reserve 
forus. A fellow-countryman of the poet’s, who had unsuccess- 
fully besieged the virtue of a married lady, is said to have con- 
soled himself with the reflection that, at any rate, he had 
“lowered her moral tone some.” Though he himself had not 
gained his point, his labours, he thought, had diminished 
the difficulties in the way of the next comer. Something 
of this sort appears to be the modest mission of the present 
volume. We must confess we should very much prefer to see 
Mr. Rossetti employing himself on some task more worthy of his 
abilities, He has on many occasions done good service as a 
critic to literature and art, but we cannot look upon his 
ee. enterprise as one in any way beneficial to either. 

@ desires to have Walt Whitman recognised, not merely as a 
great poet, but as the founder of a new school of poetic lite- 
rature which is to be greater and more poweted tam any 


the world has yet seen. He is not, it is true, entirely alone | protégé. 


in this attempt. There have been already certain indications of a 
alt Whitman movement in one or two other quarters. More 
than a year ago there was a paper in the Fortnightly Review, 
rane however, was not so much a criticism of his poetry as of 
18 person, the writer having had, as well as we recollect, the 
Privilege of reviewing him as he bathed—an important advantage, 
certainly, in the case of a poet whose principal theme is his own 
y- Then Mr. Robert Buchanan took him up in the Broadway 
wagazine, and, saying nearly all that has ever been said against 
alt Whitman—that he is no poet and no artist, that he is gross, 
monotonous, loud, obscure, prone to coarse animalism and to talk- 
ps hens nonsense—nevertheless arrived at pretty much the same 
ot sec Mr. Rossetti, at least as to the powerful influence he 
ercise over the literature of the future. Something of this 


* Poems by Walt Whitman. Selected and Edited by William Michael 
Rossetti, London : John Camden Hotten. 1868. tal 


sort we might, indeed, have cupete’, There are le whose 
reading of the Horatian saying about popular opinion is “ nunguam 
vulgus rectum videt,” and who always set themselves to find 
virtues in everything that is generally condemned. Besides, it 
would be idle to deny that Walt Whitman has many attractions 
for minds of a certain class. He is loud, swaggering, and self- 
assertive, and so gets credit for strength with those who worship 
nothing that is not strong. He is utterly lawless, and in conse- 
quence passes for being a great original genius. His produce is 
unlike anything else that has ever appeared in literature, and that 
is enough for those who are always on the look-out for novelty. 
He is rich in all those qualities of haziness, incoherence, and 
obscurity which seem to be the first that some readers nowadays 
look for in poetry. But, above all, he runs a muck with con- 
ventionalities and decencies of every sort, which naturally 
endears him to those sill le who take a childish delight 
in seeing the res bilities of the world pulled by the nose, 
and what they consider its stupid prejudices shocked. We n 

scarcely say we do not t a man of Mr. Rossetti’s taste and 
judgment of this kind of enthusiasm. If we were to hazard 
a theory, we should be inclined to attribute his owe of Walt 
Whitman’s poetical claims to an impatience of the feebleness, 
emptiness, and sentimentality so abundant in modern poetry. 
The feeling is one with which we do not quarrel ; we pry 
to the form in which it finds expression. A plague of tinkling 
cymbals is not to be met by a counter-treatment of sounding 


rass, 

An admirer of Walt Whitman has one immense advantage. 
There is no standard by which his idol can be measured, no 
known test which can be — to prove his quality. There is, 
therefore, a wide field for that dogmatic assertion which is the 
favourite ee of the transcendental critic. You must not 
object that his poetry has no melody, music, or form. It is some- 
thing above and beyond all requirements of that kind. You are 
not to raise the objection that in a great deal of what he writes 
there is no meaning at all, and in a great deal more the meaning, 
when got at, is utterly commonplace. Poetry like Walt Whitman’s 
is not to be judged of by — who is influenced by narrow 
considerations of meaning. You are not to take exception to his 
language, that it is a vile jargon of his own coining. A poet of 
this order naturally rises above the trammels of precedent in the 
matter of language. As to the absence of imagination, invention, 
fancy, art, and sundry other things more or less looked for in 
poetry, to complain of this in the present instance only shows that 
you are incapable of understanding the subject. is sort of 
argument always tells powerfully with the timid, with those 
= who are haunted by a nervous dread of being set down as 

ull and commonplace if they allow common sense to influence 
their judgment; and besides, it has the merit of being unan- 
swerable, except by contradiction. When a man shows you 
something with all the outward and visible signs of a wheel- 
barrow, and tells you it is an Act of Parliament, it is very hard 
to know what to say to him; and it is just as hard to know what 
to say when you are offered something like the following and 
told it is pongene poetry of a very high order. As the ad- 
mirers of Wait hitman always protest against his being j 
of fragmentarily, we take the shortest poem we can find, i of 
giving the queerest extract :— 

VISAGES. 
to the accepted hells 


ea 
Of ugliness—To me there is just as much in it as there is in beauty— 
And now the ugliness of human beings is to me. 
Of detected persons—To me, detected persons are not, in any respect, 
— ee persons—and are not in any respect worse than 
am myselit. 
Of criminals—To any judge, or any juror, is equally criminal—and 
any reputable the President is 
Now it may be that this is not balderdash, though we must 
confess to a strong suspicion that it is; but if it is poetry, all we 
can say is, we must find some other word for Shakspeare. Walt 
Whitman himself is much more candid on this point than his 
advocates. He certainly declares himself to be a poet, but at 
the same time he describes the offspring of his muse as a 
“barbaric yawp.” We have no very definite idea as to the 
recise nature of a yawp, but, whatever it may be, it can scarcely 


try. 

Coan do Mr. Rossetti the justice of admitting that he does 
not —— rely on dogmatism in pleading the cause of his 
. He does assign some few reasons why Walt Whitman 
should be accepted as “the poet of the epoch.” Ina r which 
appeared in a weekly journal, he puts the claim on the rather 
curious ground of his being “an initiator in the scheme and 
structure of his — and an individual of audacious personal 
ascendant.” But in the preface to the present volume he comes 
more plainly to the point. The reader, he says, is not to ask 
himself, or return = answer to the questions, whether or not 
Walt Whitman is like other poets, or whether or not the parti- 
cular application of rules of art which is found to hold good in 
the works of other poets, and to constitute a of their excel- 
lence, can be traced also in his work. ‘“ Let the questions rather 
be—Is he powerfulP Is he American? Is he new? Is he 
rousing? Does he feel, and make me feel?” To each of these 
questions we should be disposed to answer simply “ No,” were it 
not that an unqualified negative is scarcely polite. We can 
see no reason for considering Walt Whitman powerful. Strong 
he may be, but it is only in the sense in which an onion is strong. 
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His noise, bluster, and arrogance are no more indications of true 
strength than the swagger of the professional athlete at a country 
fair, who struts up and down the stage in salmon-coloured tights, 
and passes for a Hercules with the crowd from the way in which 
he feels his muscles in public. That he is American in one sense 
we must admit. He is something which no other country could 
have produced. He is American as certain forms of rowdyism and 
vulgarity, excrescences on American institutions, are American. 
But that he is American in the sense of being representative of 
American taste, intellect, or cultivation, we should be very sorry 
indeed to believe. New he certainly is, but itis only in his audacity, 
and in the abnormal structure of his poetry; there is not a new 
thought in his writings from beginning to end. As to the other 
questions, the answer must depend very much on individual tem- 
perament. Whether or not he himself feels we cannot tell, but, so 
far from being rousing or making his reader feel, we should say 
that with ninety-nine out of a hundred average readers Walt 
Whitman, taken in any quantity, would be found to be about as 
soporific a poet as ever produced a yawn. But even if all these 
questions could be answered in the aflirmative—even if we were to 
concede that Walt Whitman is powerful and new and American 
and rousing, and throw into the bargain what his friends invari- 
ably lay great stress upon, his magnificent physique and his irre- 
proachable character in private life—still all this, we submit, does 
not make him out to be a poet. To call a mana poet merely 
because he holds forth in rhapsodical style about one man being as 
good as another, everything being all right, every one having a 
right “ to do as he dam pleases ”—if we may venture to quote the 
concise language of Transatlantic liberty—and other dogmas of 
the same sort, is to confuse the functions of the poet and the 
stump orator ; and generally, when Walt Whitman has any mean- 
ing at all, it amounts to no more than this. Very often he has nc 
meaning whatever. In his fury he breaks out into a mere perspira- 
tion of words, and strings substantives together for pages on a 
stretch, the result being a something which is as much like poetry 
as an auctioncer’s catalogue. To be sure there is scattered 
through his pages a vast amount of that vagueness which to some 
tastes has the true poetic charm. No doubt there are people who 
consider this sort of thing very fine :— 
Or tHe Terrinte Dovust oF APPEARANCES. 

The skies of day and night—colours, densities, forms—May-be these are 
(as doubtless they are) only apparitions, and the real something has 
yet to be known ; 

May-be seeming to me what they are (as doubtless they indeed but seem) 
as from my present point of view—And might prove (as of course 
they would) naught of what they appear, or naught anyhow, from 
entirely changed points of view. 

But if it is very fine, then so is Miss Codger’s outburst on being 
introduced to Elijah Pogram :— 

But why we call them so, or why impressed they are, or if impressed they 
are at ‘all, or if at all we are, or if there really is, oh gasping one! a 
Pogram or a Hominy, or any active principle, to which we give those 
titles, is a topic, spirit-searching, light-abandoned, much too vast to enter 
on. 

But of course the special charm of Walt Whitman is that he 
is so— what his admirers call — unconventional; that is, that 
he says things which other people do not say, and in language 
which other people do not generally use. His unconventionality, 
however, is of a very cheap sort. It is nothing more than the 
unconventionality of the man who considers clothes conventional, 
and goes about without them. It is true that for the present 
we are spared the bolder strokes of his genius in this respect, but, 
as has been already mentioned, it is only for the present; and 
besides, Walt Whitman’s grossness is not accidental, but constitu- 
tional, It arises partly from an insensibility to the difference be- 
tween that which is naturally offensive and tiat which is not, partly 
from his peculiar theory of poetry. As it is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of his to recognise no law of any kind, and to submit to no 
restrictions of artistic propriety, it follows that with him all sub- 
jects are equally fit for poetic treatment. As Mr. Rossetti puts it, 
** he knows of no reason why what is universally seen and known, 
necessary and right, should not also be allowed and proclaimed in 
speech,” and it is just this ignorance of his which, independently 
of other reasons, makes any attempt to set him up as a poetic 
model mischievous to the interests of literary art. It is not a 
question of squeamishne3s or hyper-sensitiveness. There is no 
prudery in objecting to nastiness, nor is there any originality, 
honesty, manliness, or courage in obtruding what even instinct 
teaches us to avoid. We cannot say, however, that we anticipate 
any serious a to English or American literature from the 
influence or popularity of Walt Whitman’s poetry, so long at least 
as people are courageous enough to use their common sense, and 
do not allow themselves to be led away by transcendental 
“high-falutin” into pretending an admiration which they do 
not teel, 


AUSTRIAN CAMPAIGNS IN 1866.* 
eat there should exist a bureau of military history in the 
Vienna War Uilice at all, and that, existing, it should be 
allowed to send forth its labours for the use of the general public, 
are striking signs of the change of végime in Austria. It would 
make the Aulic Councillors turn in their graves if they but knew 
what liberties are being taken with the secrets of their successors, 


* Bsterreichs Kiimpfe im Jahre 1866, Learbeitet durch das K, K. Bureau 
fiir Kriegsgeschichte. iter Band. Vienna: Gerold, 


The same blinded infatuation which made them hamper theig 
generals in the field with pedantic restrictions caused them tg 
keep secret as long as was possible the working of the milj 
machine which they peat until the day of Austerlitz gaye 
their office the coup de gréce, Thus they not only allowed their 
armies to become an easy prey to the more active generals of the 
Republic and Empire, but allowed the story of their defeats to be 
told for them to all Europe by the writers of the very nation 
that inflicted them, This miserable system of reticence makes jt 
very difficult at the present day to gather the threads of the 
earlier wars of the French Revolution into a complete and honest 
narrative. Of the battle of Neerwinden, in 1793, for example, 
where Coburg gave Dumouriez a very handsome beating, and 
drove the French from Belgium at a blow, there is literally no 
Austrian detailed account extant earlier than a private one of 
1808; und, out of Germany at any rate, all histories to this 
day follow the lying version given by the defeated general 
himself—as unworthy material for the lover of truth as the 
worst of Napoleon’s bulletins. Of the Archduke Charles's 
wonderful successes in 1796—successes which it needed Napo- 
leon’s very finest strokes to counterbalance—we should know 
nothing had not the chief actor amused his leisure, in years 
long after, by composing his famous and long unacknowledged 
history of them. Of Austria’s mighty share in the overthrow 
of the French Empire in 1813-14 there is no authentic official 
account as material for the impartial historian, so heavily 
the ancient spell of silence on the staff who directed Schwart- 
zenberg’s army. adetski’s brilliant strategy in 1848-9 in 
Italy broke it for once; but the work then put forth from 
the Vienna office was published, not only unofficially, but quite 
anonymously, its real source and value being only known to 
the few who, by examining it, detect the inspiration in the abun 
dance of information it affords, taken direct from the n 
archives. The old system of official reticence returned in 1859 
—no marvel to those who recognise the share which Francis 
Joseph’s own impulsive wrongheadedness had in the event 
of Solferino. Nor do we believe that the present occasion would 
have produced so happy and novel an effort as that before us 
from the War Bureau at Vienna, but for the me fact that 
increased liberty of the press in that city has told in this direction, 
by producing so steady a stream of information as to the Austrian 
side in the war of 1866 {rom private sources, as to force on the 
official mind the unpleasant necessity of giving its own account of 
the mishaps, instead of having them all told bit by bit, in a form 
less favourable to those who were, above all, responsible. 

Once determined on, we see little to object to in the way in 
which the work has been undertaken. Like other Austrian 
publications on the wars of Austria, it will at once prove valuable 
for its truthfulness, and yet require watching for its reticence, 
The student of such works knows well that in no national 
histories is there a more painstaking desire to give the facts with 
laborious accuracy. Untortunately, the military affairs of the 
Empire have been for generations so complicated and bound 
with the interests, reputations, and prejudices of the Imperi 
family, that to speak the whole truth is, to their loyal subjects, 
impossible—at least in print. They will tell you their minds very 
freely of this or that Archduke in conversation, and will point 
out how the traditions of the family cabal hamper the Emperor's 
own generous mind; but to get this published is quite another 
matter. Austrian freedom has not reached such a point as 
yet, at least among the military caste. Openly as some of 
the latter will criticize their superiors in speech, none has yet 
dared to give the world a faithful narrative of the share taken 
by Imperial pride, vacillation, or distrustfulness in the defeat of 
Wagram, much less in those of Solferino and Kéniggritz. 
completeness which we cannot yet obtain from those outside the 
War Office, we must not expect from the office itself. Meanwhile, 
we may be very thankful for what we have. 

Printed, like other German scientific works, in good clear 
Roman characters, the volume now before us at once possesses 
one advantage over the more patriotic, but much less pleasant, 
type of the Berlin opposition publication. The style is dry 
and hard, and full ot strangely converted foreign words, 
the Viennese German, like the print, is more cosmopolitan than 
the Prussian. As mere material for the impartial historian, 
we have no hesitation in at once placing it above the more 
easily written and less diffuse work of Von Moltke, for the 
very exuberance of details which makes it wearisome to 
ordinary reader will have value in the eyes of the special student. 
The ground covered by this first volume is precisely that which is 
also taken up by the Prussian writer, and as there is really very li 
new to be said on the general subject, we shall confine ourselves 
to examining such details as are here placed in a diflerent view. 
Each office goes over the political steps which led to the declara- 
tion of hostilities, the organization of the respective forces, an 
the preliminary operations, including the investment and capture 
by General Vogel of the Hanoverian army, with the occupation 
their kingdom, and of Cassel and Saxony. On each of these ne 

oints the Vienna authority sheds some certain additional light 
We shall therefore look briefly at each in turn. 

The various steps taken for mobilizing the forces to be engaged 
are detailed at great length, in separate 
Prussian side being taken, with commendable fairness, y 
from Berlin authorities. The necessary measures prove to peo 
been originally entered on by the Austrian Bureau from the ae 
of April, and continued gradually for the six following weeks 
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events threatened more and more; and on comparing the two 
sections of the narrative carefully, it a that their orders 
were generally in advance, and were regularly followed, stage by 

(allowing for minor differences of arrangement), on the 
Prussian side. Not only were the latter, in fact, confident that their 
new organization was now so complete as to be relied on for almost 
instant use, but their staff were probably fully aware that there had 
been no change made in the military administration of Austria to 
enable her to rival their celerity. Her depdts for recruits, in par- 
ticular, were, as of old, scattered in outlying provinces far distant 
from the corps d’armée which they were to join. Hence their own 
side could always allow her a few days’ apparent start, with the 
certainty of being able to overtake her—an advantage of which 
Bismark sought to make as much political capital as possible. 
There is hardly room to doubt that the Vienna writer is correct in 
the main when he thus describes the principle upon which the 
Prussian Cabinet acted :— 


The military measures taken beforehand in Austria [chiefly on the Italian 
side] served as the pretext for the preparations for mobilizing. The latter 
had, however, in some sort a demonstrative character, with the intent, as it 
may be believed, to provoke Austria to further counter-armaments, which 
should, in their turn, give occasion for open complaints. 


Thus the able Premier of King William is found, by his o 

ents’ admission, to have succeeded in forcing them gradually 
into a state of war, and throwing on their shoulders the onus of 
being the first to adopt measures leading to hostility, whilst 
he knew all the time that he could rely on his own army 
being ready first. Officially, Austria was left without fair cause 
of complaint against Prussia, the circumstance of the hostility of 
Italy being thus dexterously turned against her. Supposing 
beforehand that Prussia had a right to gain her political ends 
by a combination with Italy, there seems little further use in 
canvassing the steps taken on either side ; but this assumption 
will, of course, be disputed by all friends of Austria. 

In what has just been said, reference has been made to the 

tive organizations of the two armies, and the vast superiori 

which Prussia here showed. Any doubt that existed on this 
second point is decisively settled by the details now published, 
if we accept it as granted that the Prussian corps (and this has 
never been contradicted) did actually reach their normal strength 
when hostilities broke out. So far from the Austrian army doing 
this, the force in Bohemia appears to have fallen nearly 50,000 
short of the estimated (on paper) strength of 280,000. Excluding 
the garrisons, but including the artillerymen—not usually reckoned 
in Continental armies—it reached but 232,000 men without the aid 
of the Saxons; with these, therefore, barely 255,000. To oppose 
these on the whole Bohemian and Moravian frontier, the Prussians 
brought together, including the detachments in Lower Silesia, 
288,000. Austria’s friends were even worse prepared than herself. 
The Bavarians are found about the 1st of June to have promised 
to put into the field at once, in case of hostilities, a corps of 46,000 
men. Their “ ordre de bataille,” since separately published in an 
appendix to Riistow’s history, though not in this section of the 
Austrian work, shows that this corps entered into action on the 
4th of July less than 34,000 men, all told. Prussia had in short 
almost as much the advantage in readiness of organization as in 
her superiority of weapons, long since admitted; yet, owing to a 
false extension of her army at the first, in a defensive attitude, 
along the whole hostile frontier, she (according to the Austrian 
view) lost some of the time granted for ——. This time was, 
however, more than recovered to her by the still more decisively 
defensive proceedings of the Vienna Cabinet, who adopted the 
view of Major-General Krismanic, Quartermaster-General of 
the Northern army, and ordered the whole of their troops to con- 
centrate on Olmutz, and remain there motionless, except Clam 
Gallas’s detached corps, which was placed in Bohemia. Kris- 
manic’s elaborate and (in our view) very feeble memorandum is 
given at full length, as though this would fix on the unlucky 
strategist the responsibility which belongs to the Cabinet—or 
rather, perhaps, to the family council—who chose to follow out 

views, 

This section of the work does not enter into the subject of 

edek’s advance from Moravia. The manner of this move- 
ment, and the reason for suddenly setting Krismanic’s plan 
aside, we have to learn later. There is nothing as yet 
Imown further of it than what appeared (the first detailed 


account then given) in the Saturday Review for the 16th of | ‘P% 


in last year. It remains here to speak of the capture of 

the Hanoverian army, the particulars of which here afforded are 
doubtless obtained partly from the Austrian Ambassador who shared 
g George’s march and misfortunes. They confirm what may 
have been already gathered from the Prussian official narrative, that 
the object of Von Moltke and his master, in acceding to the negotia- 
a s for truce from Berlin, was to use their military force for con- 
cluding it on their own terms. The conversing by electric agency 
new thing in war, and it is hard to define how far it may be 
aw strained to throw dust in the enemy's eyes. We confess 
iat to us it seems the Prussian Cabinet outstepped all bounds of 
Tight in their share of the negotiation. Let us take the account 
im Von Moltke’s own words, rather than from the Austrian 


> per :—“Tn Berlin one was not at all willing to consent to 
read oeether unacceptable demands of King George, but quite 
th y to go generally into Conferences. It was hoped durin 
ese that the Prussian divisions advancing on all sides woul 
in such a superiority as to deprive the Hanoverians of the 
obligation of figh 


ting a useless battle for the honour of 


their arms.” This m, acting on the indecision manifested 
—on Austrian testimony—at Hanoverian headquarters, had the 
desired effect. We cannot say that it reflects credit on those who 
resorted to it, except as re; their military sagacity. It would 
seem, from a published letter of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg’s, that 
he understood the Prussian telegraphic replies in a different sense 
from a refusal of terms asked for, and that he, on that very ac- 
count, personally persuaded the Hanoverian parlementaire, Major 
Jacobi, to stop the hostile proceedings of the advanced guard of 
his army, which otherwise would have captured Eisenach on the 
first day of the halt, and so opened the way to the south. There 
is but one plain excuse for the Prussian sharp dealing in the 
matter—namely, the fact that the Hanoverians were sending at 
this very time for succour to the Bavarians ; but this, strangely 
enough, is not mentioned by either Prussian or Austrian narrator, 
- = it have been more than guessed at in Berlin for several 
ys later. 

Since we have thought it right to condemn the conduct of 
the Prussians in this matter, it is but justice to add that the 
Austrian narrative very fairly settles another disputed subject in 
their favour. It has been repeatedly alleged that the minor 
States were neither prepared nor preparing for war, and were 
overrun by the Prussian army at a few hours’ notice in a way so 
sudden as to amount almost to treachery. The want of prepa- 
ration, it now appears, was solely the fault of the Executive 
Governments of the beaten . Hanover and Cassel took an 
a line, and made their own mili arrangements, such 
as they were; but the Courts of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, 
Saxony, and Darmstadt had their officers in council at Munich as 
early as the 1st of June, to concert measures in favour of the 
Bund under Austrian influence. It cannot, therefore, be held 
— they were in any way surprised by the sudden hostility of 

russia. 


THE SILVER STORE.* 


R. BARING-GOULD, though he is neither very original nor 
4¥4. very profound, is one of those writers whom we are always 
glad to meet. He has devoted himself with a praiseworthy en- 
thusiasm to certain byways of literature which — few have any 
aapnenes with, but which fully deserve to be reclaimed from the 
undiscovered regions of past history. In that multiform division 
of labour which becomes more necessary every day as the area of 
knowledge, actual or possible, is continua!ly widening before our 
eyes, and seems more and more to elude our grasp, no small grati- 
tude is due to those who addict themselves with energy and per- 
severance to some neglected branch of study, even if at first sight 
it may appear comparatively unimportant. No genuine informa- 
tion about facts, either of science or history, can really be un- 
important, for the whole is made up of its parts, and all the parts 
have a mutual relation and interdependence. We are of course 
using the word “fact” in its broadest sense. Opinions and modes 
of thought, whether sound or mistaken, are just as much historical 
facts as battles, treaties, and systems of government or finance. 
And it is quite ——— to have any real knowledge of the life 
of nations, or of the world, without studying their beliefs as well 
as their acts. In his two volumes on the Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages, and his Post-Medieval Preachers, Mr. Baring-Gould 
has supplied valuable materials for this study from “ mines ”— 
use his own expression—that have been too little worked of late. 
We may not always be prepared to accept the precise estimate 
he has formed of the treasures thus brought to light, and he 
certainly appears to us sometimes to jump at very hasty con- 
clusions—as, for instance, when he insists that the current notions 
of English Dissenters are mostly derived from Pagan sources. But 
even in these cases we are content for the present with the verdict 
“ Not proven,” and are ready to listen to any further evidence he 
may have to adduce for his view. And the value of newly dis- 
covered data is not to be measured by the correctness or in- 
correctness of the generalizations based upon them. Even a false 
hypothesis may often do good service in promoting the advance 
of truth. In his present volume the author does not give us any 
theories, but only provides fresh materials for forming a judgment. 
It contains poetical versions, of very various metres merit, of 
ancient legends. 

The first criticism we have to make is yo tp by the title- 
ge. We are told that the contents of the book are drawn from 
“* Medieval Christian and Jewish mines.” It is not clear from 
the wording—and there is no punctuation to help us—whether a 
twofold or a threefold division of sources is intended. In the 
former case there is obviously a cross division, for medisval 
mines may be either Christian or Jewish, and in fact the great 
majority of the legends here selected, both Jewish and Christian, 
are medieval. The natural inference is that the author means 
to say he aoe anaes medieval mines, both Christian and 
Jewish. But then his description, though logically accurate, 
is inaccurate as applied to the book. The third poem in it is 
based on a passage in the First Book of Kings, and has nothing to 
do with any medieval legend or belief whatever. The sixth— 
which is quite unworthy of a place in the volume at all— 
is from a story of the date of 1608. The “Three Crowns,” 
which we should be very to lose, comes from an authority 
dated 1552; and “The Telescope,” which we could very 
readily with, is dated 1732. Clearly none of these 


* The Silver Store. Collected from Medieval Christian and Jewish 
Mines. By 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. London: Longmans & Co. 1868. 
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ee ig there may be more of the same class—have any 
usiness here, according to the only reasonable interpretation 
of the title-page. This may seem a minute criticism, but 
a misleading name is worse than none at all. We may as 
well get through the disagreeable part of our task while we 
are in the critical vein, and there are two serious flaws in 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s poetry which it is the more impossible to 
ass over, as they are glaringly, not to say ostentatiously, wilful. 
e can hardly be called a poet, but he seems to have a very fair 

command of metre and rhyme. Is it merely for the amusement of 
showing how easily rules can be broken that he again and again 
tortures our ears with uneven rhythm and bad rhymes? We have 
only room for a few specimens of these barbarisms, but their number 
is legion, and in every case it would have been just as easy to 
observe the laws of euphony as to violate them. To take rhymes 
first; we have “ before” rhyming with “ straw” (p. 14), “ door” 
with “ straw” again (p. 127), and “ saw” with “ store” (P. 131). 
Of penalty uneven lines, which the author positively reve 
in, there are no less than five instances in one poem of seven 
pages, “The Building of 8S. Sophia.” We will quote them in 
their order :— 

With sense of beauty and proportions filled, 

And said, “ In the name of Wisdom, build.” 
Two pages further on we read :— 

“ Where is the s ?” Ceases the choral song. 

A hush falls instant on the mighty throng. 
In the next page :— 

“ I deemed the sacred age of marvels passed away ! ” 

Forth stepped the Patriarch and said, “ Sire, I pray.” 
Why not omit “sacred”? The next instance is still more 
cacophonous :— 

“ Contributing, against my orders, to this pile ?” 

The widow answered simply, with faint smile. 
The last combines false metre with false rhyme :— 


I from my mattress pulled a little straw 
And cust it to the oxen—TI did nothing more. 


All these specimens occur between p. g and p.16. And the same 
sort of thing offends one throughout the volume. 

It is pleasant to turn to the bright side of the picture. And 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, and another to be mentioned pre- 
sently, the Silver Store is both an attractive and instructive volume, 
as throwing light on medieval modes of thought. For the latter 

urpose we could wish the author had given us more notes, or 
had at least stated in each case where he has altered or recast 
the original legend. It is rather annoying to be told in the preface 
that “some of the most prquant stories in this collection are, in 
their original form, wholly devoid of point,” without being also 
told where the “ point” is due to the mediwval and where to the 
modern writer, There is of course no objection whatever to 
improving on an old legend, and it is only fair to say that, 
where Mr. Baring-Gould has given us an opportunity of comparing, 
his alterations are very decided improvements. But the historical 
value of the book would be greater if we knew exactly what is 
old and what is new init. ‘he stories, whether grave or gay— 
and the last six «re lhumorous—convey some moral or religious 
lesson, which is usually excellent in its way. Perhaps one of the 
uaintest and most striking is the first in the volume, “The 
evil’s Confession,” based on a document of the thirteenth century. 
The Devil betakes himself on “Maundy night” to the confes- 
sionals of Cologne Cathedral, and, after watching the penitents 
going in and out, at last determines to seek absolution himself. 
The style and matter of his confession, as might be expected, 
sufficiently startle the confessor, who is still more alarmed at 
learning the name of his peuitent. However, Satan insists 
on his sincere desire for pardon, and professes his readiness to 
undergo any amount of torture “through fifty thousand years,” 
if that will avail to procure it. The conclusion of the tale shall 
be given as it stands :— 
“ Son,” said the pastor, “ no such test be thine, 
As thou didst fall through thy unbounded pride, 
Bow to the figure of the Crucified 
But once, and utter with a broken sigh,— 
£1 am not worthy to look up to heaven ; 
Oh, be free pardon to the rebel given.’ ” 
“* What ?” said the Devil, with an angry ery, 
“ Bow to a God so lost to sense and shame 
As to take human nature and man’s name! 
Bow to a God who could Himself demean 
To suck the breast, and sweep the kitchen clean, 
And saw up chips for Joseph ? One who died 
Upon a gallows with a mangled side! 
Ha! when another twist of Fortune's wheel 
Would have sent me up, and cast Him below ! 
Ha! 'To the Son of Mary shall I bow ? ” 
And with a curse, he turned upon his heel. 
We should be curious, by the by, to know if Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
authorities bear him out in speaking of “a golden dove,” sus- 
ended in the Choir at Cologne (a. D. 1230), as containing the 
oly Sacrament, for this was a crucial point the other day in Dr. 
Phillimore’s elaborate argument about lights on the altar. The 
story of Pope Boniface VIII., if our memory does not deceive 
us, has been improved for the benefit of His Holiness, no less 
than of the moral of the tale. As here given, the Pope tries 
to appease the quarrel of a Guelf Cardinal and a Ghibeline noble- 
man by reminding them they must both return to the common 
dust from which they were formed. According to the ordinary 
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version, the Pope, seeing one of his Ghibeline enemies kneeling 
before him on Ash Wednesday to receive the ashes, instead of the 
prescribed formula, “Memento homo quoniam pulvis es et in 
ulverem redibis,” said to him, “ Memento homo quoniam Ghibel- 
inus es et in eeternum peribis.” Let us hope the more charitable 
version is also the more correct. We must make room for one 
more legend adapted, with some modifications, from Ceesarius 
Heisterbachensis, the author of ‘The Devil’s Confession.” Its 
touching beauty and gracefulness would suffer by curtailment :— 


There went a little scholar 
With slow and lagging feet 
Towards the great church portal 

That opened on the street. 


Without, the sun was shining ; 
Within, the air was dim ; 

He caught a waft of incense, 
A dying note of hymn. 


He drew the crimson curtain, 
And cast a look inside, 

To where the sunbeam lightened 
The form of Him who died, 

Between Saint John and Mary 
On roodloft crucified, 


The curtain fell behind him, 
He stood a little while, 

Then signed him with the water, 
And rambled down the aisle. 


Behind a great brown pillar 
The scholar took his stand, 

And trifled with the ribbon 
Of the satchel in his hand. 


His little breast was beating ; 
His blue eyes brimming o’er ; 
Like April rains, his tears 
Fell spangling on the floor. 


An aged priest was passing ; 
He noticed him, and said, 

“ Why, little one, this weeping, 
This heavy hanging head ?” 


“ My father, O my father! 
I’ve sinned,” said the child ; 

“ And have no rest of conscience 
Till I am reconciled. 


Then list to my confession ”— 
He louted on his knee— 

“ The weight of my transgression 
Weighs heavily on me.” 


But then a burst of weeping 
And sobs his utterance broke, 
The priest could not distinguish 
A single word he spoke. 
In vain were all his efforts, 
For wildly tossed his breast, 
He could not still the tumult, 
With hands upon it pressed, 


Then said the pastor gently, 
“ You have a little slate ; 
Write on it the confession 
You are powerless to relate.” 


The child his satchel opened, 
And strove his sins to note, 
But still the tear-drops dribbled, 

As busily he wrote. 


Now when the tale was finished, 
He held it to the priest 
With sigh, as from the burden 
He felt himself released. 
The old man raised the tablet 
To read what there was set, 
But could not, for the writing 
Was blotted with the wet. 
Then turned the aged confessor 
Towards the kneeling boy, 
With countenance all shini 
In rapture of pure joy. 

“ Depart in peace, forgiven, 
Away with doubting fears! 
Thy sins have all been cancelled 

by the torrents of thy tears.” 


We cannot say that the teaching is always so pure and perfect as 
this. In some cases, as in “ Lancelot” and “the Two Signs,” it 
is difficult to detect any particular moral, while in others the idea 
is somewhat grotesque, as when the “Swallows of Citeaux” 
come to ask the abbot’s blessing before their departure for the 
winter. But this last is very characteristic of medizval notions 
of obedience. The author thinks it necessary to apologize in his 

reface for the hard hits given to the fair sex in some of his 
umorous pieces. Certainly the “ Dream of the Halter” is not 
complimentary to them, as may be inferred from the following 
extract trom Ribadeneira (who surely is xot a mediwval writer) 
on which it is founded :— 


Ribadeneira also relates (Histor. Prium Generalium, lib. iii. c. 17) that 
Didacus Lainez, second general of the Jesuit order, being filled with the 
most earnest desire of seli-immolation, sought out how he could best “ take 
up his cross daily,” and conceived the surest manner would be in taking to 
himself a wife ; for, says Ribadeneira, “ it seemed to him impossible in this 
world to find any cross heavier to lay upon himself, than a wife ; conse- 
quently he hesitated whether he would not best fulfil the divine mandate 
by seeking a wife, it being impossible for him to embrace a more intolerable 
cross.’ 


The story of Dr. Bonomi, who announced by placard that on a 
certain day he would raise all the dead in the churchyard of a 
certain French town, is hardly more flattering to the ladies, The 
following specimen is a happy example of the author's lighter 
style, as indeed is the whole poem from which it is taken:— 


Now scarce had the placard appeared in the street, 
Ere there came to the door a loud clatter of feet, 
And one 
Burst in on the doctor with colourless cheek, 
And in his excitement scarce able to speak : 
“ Did you say you were going at the end of the week 
To raise all the dead from the graves of the city ?” 
He fell on his kneés wailing, “ Doctor, have pity! 
Do not arouse 
My slumbering spouse ! 
‘Though fun 
To a stranger such practices may be, 
They’re death and perdition, and worse, sir, to me. 
If my wife, 
Who is dead—rest her soul !—came to life, 
What should I do? 
For scarce had I seen her in sepulchre laid 
Ere I put in the banns, and was spliced to her maid. 
It never would do : 
Wives to have two, 
Especially when the first wife was a scold, 
Corpulent, fussy, and ugly and old ; 
And after her death one’s enjoying her gold 
With Kitty, 
Who is dapper, and young, and good-natured, and pretty.” 
Then he pressed 
A well-weighted purse on Bonomi, and said, 
“ Now doctor, remember, in raising the 
Let her rest.” 


To save the author’s character for gallantry with “ forbearing and 
forgiving women ”—a point he seems to be rather sensitive ery 
we will add one more extract of a different kind, which must be 
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our last. It is taken from a Talmudic legend called “The Wife’s 
Treasure.” A Jewish couple having lived together very happily 
for ten years, but without any children, the husband resolves to 
divorce his wife and marry another, but promises, before sending 
her back to her father’s house, to give her whatever treasure in 
her old home she likes to choose. Rabbi Simeon, who is applied 
to, advises a farewell feast before the wife’s dismissal. The rest 
of the story we leave the author to tell:— 


To the brim 
The woman filled the bow] and passed it him. 
And then he pledged her, and she filled again, 
And he the goblet to his wife did drain 
Once more, with many wishes good and fair, 
But she the generous liquor did not spare, 
Until he fell into a drunken sieep, 
With head upon the table, heavy and deep. 
And thus concluded the farewell carouse. 
So then, she took him up with gentle care 
Upon her shoulder, and her husband bare, 
Nodding and drowsing, to her father’s house, 
And laid him on the bed. 
At peep of day 

He started up and said: “ Woman! I pray, 
Tell me, where am 1?” 

She to him replied « 
“ You promised me that nought skould be denied 
To me of what I valued. I could find, 
In all thy house, thee only to my mind, 
And I have borne thee hither ; now, I trow 
That thou art mine ; I will not let thee go. 
When I was thine, thou wouldst be quit of me 5 
Now thou art mine, and | will treasure thee!” 


It will be seen, from the specimens we have given, that the 
Silver Store contains a great deal of amusing and pleasant reading. 
We hope the author will continue to delve in “ mines ” he 
has already worked so successfully. 


PLON’S LIFE OF THORVALDSEN.* 


VW the month of September, 1838, a Danish frigate entered the 
Sound between Sweden and Denmark, and as there was little 
wind, and that contrary, anchored off Heisingéer. The next morn- 
ing a steamer with deputations from both countries came to wel- 
come the frigate with all signs of rejoicing—flags, and songs, and 
musical bands. This frigate, the Rota, had been sent to Italy to 
fetch an exalted personage, who now came to Denmark with a 
suite of attendants and sixty large cases of luggage. Copen- 
hagen was in a state of the utmost excitement. The people 
were in such a fervid condition of mind that they observed 
the phenomena of the sky with a superstitious readiness to accept 
and interpret them as omens. An aurora borealis shone in the 


heavens when the frigate lay all night off Helsingéer, and when | 


she became visible to the inhabitants of Copenhagen it was under 
the arch of a bright rainbow. A little fleet of boats, decorated 
with flags, and bearing each one a deputation from some profes- 
sion or trade, weut to meet the ship, and surrounded her. Two 
gentlemen had been selected as spokesmen, and these mounted 
the quarter-deck, where they expressed to the illustrious visitor 
the delight of the Danish people at his arrival amongst them. A 
gracious and even cordial reception and reply were given to these 
ane 0 by the visitor, and at the same instant there arose 
m the fleet of boats a hymn in his honour, composed expressly 
for the occasion by a national poet. Then the deputations in 
the boats climbed the ship’s side, and in an instant crowded her 
‘decks from stem to stern. So great was the number of people on 
board that accidents were feared, and the illustrious stranger was 
humbly entreated not to delay his landing, on which he descended 
into a boat, which the little fleet soon afterwards surrounded. 
Then the yards were manned by the sailors, and the sailors 
cheered. And from the crowded quays of Copenhagen rose a 
shout of answering welcome that did not cease, but renewed 
itself ‘continually. On his landing, the visitor was received by a 
public body, and when he stepped into his carriage the horses were 
unharnessed and the people dragged it to the palace of Char- 
lottenborg. There, for a time, he was lost to the gaze of the 
multitude, but the multitude clamoured for him, and he showed 
himself on a balcony, on which thousands became half delirious 
with joy. The square was so crowded, we are told, that the 
equestrian statue of Christian V. seemed to swim in an agitated 
sea, and boys hung in bunches from the gas-lamps. The palace was 
garlanded with flowers, and at night there was a procession with 
torches, in honour of the hero of the day. For many days after- 
wards he could get no rest; it was an endless round of banquets 
and congratulation, and all the inhabitants of the capital who had 
ref claim to position waited upon the visitor. The newspapers were 
full of him, every minute detail of his existence was recorded, and 
every morning brought him such quantities of letters, petitions, and 
invitations, that he found it impossible to read them, and had to 
ref a saan for the purpose. He had so many crosses and 
Stars that he made a little cabinet of them, and showed them to 
friends as one of his collections. He was on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with persons of the most exalted rank, and 
When the King’ of Denmark came to ask him to dinner, he 
declined without embarrassment, on account of a previous engage- 
* 


Thorvaldsen, sa Vie et son Par Eugene Pion. Ouvrage enrichi 
deux gravures au burin par Gaillard, ancien pensionnaire de!’Académie 
ee & Rome, et de trente-cing compositions du maitre, — sur 
“ Carbonneau d’apres les dessins de F. Gai Paris: Plon, 


ment, setting aside the universal rule that an invitation from the 
Sovereign cancels all others, 

This illustrious personage, for whom a royal frigate was sent 
to Italy, and who was received by a whole nation with ag 
much enthusiasm as if he had been its king, and a popular king 
too, was a sculptor of the classical school, called Albert Thor-. 
valdsen, the son of a poor ship-carpenter in Copenhagen, No 
artist of this century has been more famous. In comparison 
with his celebrity, that of Turner, for instance, was perfect 
obscurity. This Thorvaldsen went from Copenhagen to Rome 
and was received in every city with public hospitality an 
rejoicing. If he passed near a Court, the King invited him to 
his palace; if he passed near a seat of learning or the fine arts, 
deputations of savants or artists saluted him with flattery so un- 
measured that the wonder is how he could endure to listen to it, 
But he seems to have taken all this very easily, and on the whole 
to have rather enjoyed it, though without much flutter of vanity. 
It would have turned the brain of any man of Southern race, but 
Thorvaldsen, thanks to his tough Northern organization, bore it 
without any dangerous excitement. The most curious fact about 
it is, when we think of it, that this man was a sculptor, and that 
even of the cultivated classes not one person in fifty knows any- 
thing whatever about sculpture, or can tell first-rate from fifth 
rate work when he sees it; and if we reflect further that a whole 
nation went mad about Thorvaldsen, we may be sure that the 
a ag og of his adorers who adored on critical grounds must 

ave been quite infinitesimally small, perhaps one in five hundred, 
Human nature is a curious study in many ways, and few of its 
peculiarities are more astonishing than its capacity for feeling intense 
enthusiasm about things of which it is absolutely ignorant, and 
will not take the trouble to inform itself. The enthusiasm of all 
these Danes about Thorvaldsen was strong enough to make them 
shout and sing and drag his carriage through the streets of 
Copenhagen, but it was not enough to make them study art and 
ascertain for themselves the merits of the artist. All this they 
found it easier to take for granted, and the faith which takes 
things for granted was never more vigorously manifested. We 
understand more easily a national madness about a soldier, or a 
ruler, or a religious teacher; but to see a little Northern 
people, usually remarkable for soberness and practical sen 
going almost out of its wits about a sculptor who imita 
the antique, is not this really extraordinary? If the Norwegians 
had a national enthusiasm for Tidemand the painter, this would 
be more intelligible, because he is Northern and national in feeling, 
and painting is a far more popular art than sculpture; but that 
the es should have been so delighted with a maker of pseudo- 
— statues, however skilful the imitation, passes all under- 
standing. Ifthey had known Thorvaldsen personally very well, 
we might have attributed their adoration to a liking for the man ; 
but they knew next to nothing about him, for he had always been 
an absentee, and though, when he came back, his long white hair 
and nice venerable look were of the test use to him, still the 
| enthusiasm was already at fever point before the white locks came 
in sight on the Rota, 

The explanation of the Thorvaldsen mania in Denmark is that 
Denmark is a small country, and felt itself elevated by the Euro- 
pean fame of one of its children. London takes the celebrity of 
its artists more coolly than Copenhagen, but it is fair to add that 
no artist born in London has ever yet achieved a tithe of the Conti- 
nental glory of Thorvaldsen. How this immense fame was acquired 
we already know. Like most of the great officially recognised. 
celebrities in modern art, Thorvaldsen tied his little boat behind 
the good old ship the Antique, and was towed triumphantly into 
port. There was a time—and this sculptor had the good luck to 
establish himself in Rome exactly at that time—when the princes 
and great people in Europe were much interested in antique 
art. They were not very particular about the quality of it; they 
felt about antique art generally a readiness to accept anything it 
had to offer—something like the disposition of many coun 
clergymen in regard to Gothic, who have a reverence for poin 
arches and old tracery generally, and have not yet acquired the 
audacity to discriminate between the good and bad art of the 
middle ages. Thorvaldsen fell in with the humour of the time, 
and produced works which entirely satisfied his patrons. They 
all seem to have been perfectly delighted with him, exce 
with his tardiness in the delivery of work commissioned, He 
would accept any quantity of commissions, and estublish any 
number of studios, where he kept a staff of workmen constantly 
employed in copying his clay models. He understood the art of 
economizing his own labour, and worked but little in marble, re- 
touching the statues made by his workmen, but not carving much 
himself. His view of the art of the sculptor was that unfortu- 
nately too prevalent in modern times, that it consisted in —. 
clay models. Even in the clay itself Thorvaldsen found means 
availing himself of the labours of others. He often sketched the 
subject roughly in clay, then entrusted it to one of his subordi- 
nates to work up to a semi-finish, and retouched finally himself. 
The quantity of work he left behind him-would seem inexplicably 
large if these facts were not taken into consideration. It must also 
be remembered that his life was exceptionally long and laborious, 

M. Plon’s biography is clearly and agreeab ,, written, and 
we have read it through with great interest. But it has not 
altered the opinion of Thorvaldsen’s nal character which 
we had formed from what was before known of him. M. Plon’s 
hero is not a man whom we can either love or respect. There 
are passages in his life which indicate a total absence of 
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honour, and a shameful lack of manly frankness and courage. 
A Scottish lady, of good family, whose name, with utter 
want of delicacy, M. Plon gives in full, was unfortunate enough 
to place her affections on the unworthy sculptor, who for a 
time encouraged the belief that they were returned. When a 
marriage between this lady and Thorvaldsen was considered as 
settled—when everybody in Rome, and the lady’s friends in Scot- 
land, talked of it publicly as a certainty—Thorvaldsen suddenly 
deserted her to form a connexion with a married woman from 
Vienna who lived in the same street and in the opposite house, 
so that Miss —— had the mortification of actually seeing him 
day after day going and coming from his visits there. The delicacy 
of this piece of conduct is exactly on a par with his arrangements 
with a mistress of his called Anna Maria. This woman, who was 
a sort of superior lady’s-maid at a house where Thorvaldsen 
visited, joined the amusements in which he also took part, and let 
him seduce her. Some time afterwards, when she had already 
lived as his mistress, she improved her social position by a mar- 
riage with a gentleman who was much her superior in station, 
but, before the marriage, actually made Thorvaldsen sign an 
agreement to provide for her maintenance in case of a domestic 
rupture. This rupture naturally took place when the unfortunate 
husband found out his wife’s true character, and Thorvaldsen, 
in virtue of the written agreement, found himself saddled with 
this woman, who governed him imperiously for years after. The 
two connexions with this Anna Maria and the Austrian lady 
were going on at the time when he ought to have married 
Miss ——. We should like to know what became of Thor- 
valdsen’s poor old parents during his prosperity at Rome. We 
have some recollection that, according te another biographer, 
he allowed his old father to be sent to an asylum. It 
is certain that, from the time he left Copenhagen as a lad to the 
time when he came back like a king in a royal ship, he never 
once either visited his father and mother, or paid their expenses to 
Rome ; and they never set eyes on their son in the days of his 
celebrity, but toiled on obscurely in their narrow life at Copen- 
hagen. wore Thorvaldsen cannot have had a really noble nature, 
or he would have found a deeper pleasure in making his parents 
witnesses and sharers in his prosperity than in the hriendchip of 
his greatest patrons. 

It would be unjust, however, to paint this man’s character 
entirely in foul colours. Much of his negligence of duty may be 
attributable to absorption in his occupation, and to his utter 
ignorance of everything but his trade. Readers who have taken 
the trouble to study the uneducated classes must have observed 
that they are less alive to certain forms of duty than those above 
them, and, without any intention of doing wrong, they act often 
with what seems to us great hardness and indifference. Now 
Thorvaldsen was always quite illiterate. A maker of clay 
models, not a man of cultivated mind, he belonged all his lite 
to the uneducated classes. He acquired, by contact, some 
colloquial use of other languages than his own, and from con- 
stantly mixing in society, some external polish of manner 
sufficient for the external relations of life. But he never had 
any wee For instance, Mr. Hope, his first patron, was the 
cause of his success. Thorvaldsen was leaving Rome in 
despair of ever doing ae there; his portmanteaus were 
packed, and all that hindered his departure was a delay about 
a passport, when Mr. Hope saved him by a generous and liberal 
commission. This was in the year 1803. Long before Mr. 
Hope’s statue was finished the artist received other orders, and 
though Mr. Hope had actually advanced part of the price of the 
statue, and though he frequently wrote about it, the statue 
was not delivered to him till the year 1828, Thorvaldsen 
having executed a hundred things for others in the interval. 
Now we think that conduct of this kind implies a dulness of 
perception which is happily rare amongst educated men, but we 
are willing to admit, in palliation of it, the artist’s absorption 
in other and pressing ideas, and the torpidity of a mind never 
awakened by education to clear notions of duty and honour. 
Nothing is said by M. Plon about Thorvaldsen’s religious views. 
He was not a Christian, but notwithstanding this he might have 
had a more admirable character. Many honourable and just men, 
whose lives are pure and whose ideal of duty is high, are unbe- 
lievers, and there are so many instances of this kind that we 
cannot admit unbelief as an excuse for failure in duty. ‘The too 
common habit of saying, “ He was an infidel, therefore he was free 
to do wrong,” has the tendency to emancipate sceptics themselves 
from the sense of duty and obligation. We would rather remind 
them that, since so many of their number have been capable of 
rectitude, they must all be held responsible members of society. 

Let us close this notice with a pleasant trait. Thorvaldsen, in 
his utmost height of fame, never scorned poor people. At the 
time of his full, ripe glory in Copenhagen he actually wanted to 
eat with his servants, who were man and wife, in order to save 
the woman the trouble of two services. He was economical to 
arsimony, and his personal expenses were trifling; but he was 
iberal in donations, and this liberality had to be restrained and 
controlled by one of his friends, who became a sort of secretary 
to him. It has been said that he was fond of smoking and drink- 
ing; but so, in a moderate convivial way, are many excellent 
men, and an entire indifference to these pleasures is usually the 
sign either of an unsocial disposition or of indifferent health. 
There must have been something personally attractive in Thor- 
valdsen, or he could not have had so many and such kind friends. 


BRITISH GRASSES.* 


tg catalogues and “little books” of grass-seeds with which 
seedsmen fill the — at this season of the year have 
recalled our attention to Miss Plues’s book on “ Grasses,” which 
reached us last August or September, and which merited an earlier 
notice. In a preface, dated May, 1867, she speaks of the “elegant 
grasses now beginning their varied succession in our rich meadows 
and pastures”; and if “now” represented May last year, it 
— have stood for April this year, when an extraordinarily 
early spring had been yielding its first fruits in lane and dell, in 
fields and in gardens. But, in truth, this sort of book can never 
be inopportune. Its interest ought to be universal. It is calcu- 
lated more or less to serve the | we , not only of the scientific 
agriculturist and botanist, but of the large class of readers 
who like to get a general view of such home subjects. Even 
those who belong to neither of these divisions, and care nothi 
for the nature, properties, and varieties of the grass they t 
on, will be the better, if they take up Miss Plues’s book, for 
a little involuntary research. They will find themselves as- 
tonished at the diversities of the green a which they have 
regarded in the light of grassy carpeting only; whereas, in the 
tropics, it takes the form of leafy plumes, and in various climates 
divides itself into the yiore important classes of “ cereals” for the 
food of man, and “ agricult grasses ” for the fodder of cattl 
as well as the subordinate classes of economic and ornamen’ 


grasses, 

Professed botanists may possibly find little novelty in the 
volume, though even they must own that Miss Plues understands 
how to enliven dry scientific data, classifications, and nomencla- 
tures by prettily told anecdotes, and by curious bits of grass- 
lore ; such as, for instance, about the uses and virtues of “ holy- 

ass,” which is strewn before church-doors on feast-days in 
Catholic countries, and in Sweden is placed above the bed, 
that its sacred influence may induce balmy slumber; or about 
the Act of William and Mary against gathering the spikes and 
leaves of the “Psamma arenaria,” or “sea matweed ” and the 
Elymus arenaria, because the creeping roots of these 
binding together the sand-drifts, formed a natural embankment 
against the sea’s incursions, A charm, too, is added to her pages 
by the enthusiasm with which she describes the surprises of 
grass-growth; e.g., when the “meadow-foxtail” (Alopecurus 

a is found some fine morning to have superinvested 
its club-like green panicles with quivering orange anthers. Cer- 
tainly the book is one to recommend to farmers and far- 
meresses, or at least to two-thirds of the class, whether amateur 
or professional. Virgil sang, “O fortunati nimium sua si bona 
nérint Agricole ”; and, with a little license of interpretation, the 
same holds good now. ‘This little volume contains more than one 

rotest against the laissez-faire system of farming which loolis to 
Prastionne to clothe the pastures without man’s co-operation. It 
is patent to ordinary observation that the usual mode of laying 
down, with grass, land that has been ploughed up is to scatter over 
it the sweepings of tollet and hay-bin, without any pains to adapt 
the seed to the soil in which it is sown; and that, in six cases out 
of ten, the selection of the seeds best calculated to renovate worn- 
out pastures is a thing undreamed of by rural philosophy :— 

It was [writes Miss Plues] long after Stillingfleet had introduced the plan 

of selecting seeds, and Sinclair of studying varieties of land, that either 
practice came into vogue; and it is but the smaller portion of farmers who 
give intelligent care to the subject even in the present day, though few 
would confess to neglecting it altogether. For those whose lands bear first- 
rate pasturage, we have only to recommend gratitude to the Author of all 
nature’s benefits, but to the rest we beg to recall the well-known proverb, 
“ God helps those that help themselves,” 
Nor, indeed, is a little book-learning on these subjects less need- 
ful to put an end to the defaults of indifference than to correct 
vulgar errors. Rye-grass or “ ray-grass ” seed, Miss Plues shows, 
is apt to get mixed with “couch ” seed, and therefore unreasoning 
farmers have a crotchet that the former produces and engenders 
the latter; but Messrs. Wheeler of Gloucester, seedsmen of high 
repute, are quoted to prove that care and pains may prevent 
any such baneful admixture, seeing that the seed of “couch- 
grass” is larger and thinner than that of rye-grass (p. 213). There 
is another vulgar error as to the presence of Cat’s-tail-grass (Phleum 
pratense) in grass land that has been ploughed up, tending to hurt 
the corn crop. On the contrary, it is shown here to be useful as 
improving the straw (pp. ee And we could cite half a score 
like misconceptions, which in these pages are set right. — 

If we turn to gardens and grass-lawns, the experience of 
mothers and daughters, whose home-view from the drawing-room 
windows is bounded by these, is sufficient to tell them that to 
“ peel the best permanent pasture on the estate” will not always 
ensure smooth turfs and croquet-grounds. Plantains and daisies, 
dandelion and buttercup, spring up unbidden; and if gardeners 
would believe in books, which they won't, this book might con- 
vince them that the best plan is to have recourse for proper 
seed-mixture to trustworthy seedsmen, and after trenching, drain- 
ing, and fresh soiling, to renovate or recreate your lawn there- 
with. Not that it is of any use to be content with common 
seeds and vendors of seed, and to grow “ stuff only fit to 
feed sparrows with.” For another hint, too, Miss Plues owns her- 
self indebted to Messrs. Wheeler of Gloucester—namely, that to 
keep a lawn from getting bald and patchy through the annoyance 

* British Grasses: an Introduction to the Study of the Graminee of 
= Britain and Ireland. By Margaret Plues. London: Reeve & Co 
1867. 
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worms, larvee, and insects, nothing is better than to encourage 
oS a starlings, and blackbirds Verbum sap.! But 
eners are seldom sapient herein. To our mind, a garden is 

not a garden if it lack an ever-fresh chorus of native songsters, 
as well as its rookery in the wilderness, and its wood-pigeons in 
the arbor vite. It is worth retaining the luxury of this concert 
of birds at the cost of half our cherries and strawberries, especially 
when these winged vocalists condescend so obligingly to act as 
scavengers, and to keep our lawns fresh and clean. In connexion 
with lawns, Miss Plues has a nice chapter on those ornamental 
3 which have become so marked a feature in them of 

te. Chief of these is the so-called “ Pampas grass,” a 
curious misnomer, seeing that it is not found in any part of 
the Pampas, but only on the banks of the Parané and other 
South American rivers. Its botanical name is “ Gynerium 
Argenteum,” and of its grace and beauty in the centre or other 
‘prominent points of a garden it is superfluous to speak, but two 
fints respecting it may be worth the notice of inexperienced 
investors in Pampas grass. The female plants suit our climate 
best; and the way to keep them longer and to get their colours 
eatlier is to tie the leaves together and mat them round securely 
- from the end of autumn until March (p. 73). Under favourable 
conditions the sugar-grass (Holcus Saccharatus) might claim to 
rival it, but this plant is more susceptible of cold, and rarely 
exceeds eight feet in England. To both the varied representatives 
of the Panick group appear comparative dwarfs, though the bulbous 
Panick, being five feet high, is a giant amongst its kinsfolk. The 
“ maize” and some sorts of Elymus look well in shrubberies, and 
in kindly climates no European ornamental grass outvies the 
Arundo Donax (p. 76). Amongst other ornamental grasses Miss 
Plues does not forget the “ feather-grass ” pk ay: p- 78), 
said to be among grasses what the Bird of Paradise is to other 
birds. Some of the Fescues, too, are used ornamentally; and 
both the giant and the common quaking-grass are lovely and 
time-honoured garden-grasses. ‘Alike in cottage and hall 
we see bunches of quake-grass as a winter ornament, only the 
cottager frequently suspends it in bunches from the ceiling, 
while the squire’s lady mingles it with everlasting-flowers in the 
elegant cornucopia.” We echo the authoress’s plea for the 
higher estimation of ribbon-grass; than the parti-coloured 
streamers of which there is no prettier contrast to violet or rose 
colours in a nosegay. Bentham calls it “ Digraphis,” and 
Linneus “ Phalaris Arundinacea,” and Miss Plues adopts the 
nomenclature and classification of the former. Where there is 


covering of the outer man, they have a vast share in comforting 
and supporting the inner. To say nothing of the bread “to 
strengthen man’s heart” which comes from wheat, barley, rye, 
and oats; of the uses of wheat-flour in vermicelli, maccaroni, and 
semolina ; of pearl barley in “barley-water,” “ barley-bro’” and 
puddings ; of oat-meal, groats, and rye-rolls ; it is to be remembered 
the barleys are iefly used amongst us for malting, the 
valier Barley entering into the composition of Scotch ales, and 
don and Dublin porter, and the Annat and other varieties 
Serving ordinary malting purposes (p. 27). ‘The common bere 
barley is used in making whisky, while rye is the chief ingre- 
dient in hollands or geneva. From rice, an Asiatic and African 
Cereal, the spirit called arrack is got by fermentation. To return 


to the more substantial use of cereals, why is it that, whereas 
doctors and text-books aver that wheaten-bread made of the whole 
grain ground together is most wholesome and nourishing (p. 24), 
civilized and well-to-do man persists in sticking to the whitest 
bread and the finest flour? ; 

Curious matter about the origin of various cereals will be found 
in this volume. The experiments of M. Esprit Fabre, of Agde, in 
the south of France, seem to have proved that our agricultural 
wheats are only cultivated varieties of the Agilops genus of 
grasses, Seeds of the latter were sown in a garden in 1838, and 
the produce annually resown till 1846, when as good wheat came 
of the sowing as that of any wheatfield in the neighbourhood 
(p. 17). In like manner, Professor Lindley suspects the common 
oat to be a cultivated variety of some wild species, perhaps the 
Avena Strigosa; and Colonel Chesney found on the banks of 
Euphrates a wild oat that might as well have been the original of 
the common oat, as the Agilops of cultivated wheat (p. 38). The 
“strigosa” differs from the common oat (sativa) in having florets 
ending in two straight lengthy bristles. Rye, too, seems to have 
its origin in a wild species, with ears not more than from one to 
two inches long, found in the Crimea. Its native country may 
account for its hardiness (p. 36). The origin of barley isnot known. 
On the diseases incident to wheat and rye (barley and oats are 
more hardy), which Darwin, in his Botanic Garden, sums up as 

Devouring blight, 

The smut’s dark poison, and the mildew white, 

Deep-rooted Mould and Ergot’s horn uncouth, 

And the dire Canker’s desolating tooth, 
Miss Plues kas much to say. Nor does she forget to claim for 
grasses in general an innoxiousness to which Darnel Lolium, and 
one or two others, are possible exceptions. Of course a great 
portion of the volume consists of tribes, genera, and species, 
arranged according to Mr. Bentham’s system; and this part is 
more adapted to serve the young botanist’s purpose than to 
furnish matter for the pages of a review. Its information will be 
found satisfactory and ample, while the general topics, to which 
we have chiefly referred, will minister amusement and instruction 
to the general reader. For getting up the subject of Ss we 
cannot conceive a handier book than Miss Plues’s, which is fur- 
nished with ample and accurate illustrations; while for putting 
her data to the proof, and testing the value of hints and sugges- 
tions, it may be well to make acquaintance with that really 
scientific brochure, Messrs. Wheeler's Illustrated Book: on Grasses. 


SPRINGDALE ABBEY.* 
dig book belongs to the nondescript class which hovers upon 
the verge of novels. It possesses a kind of plot, intended 
chiefly to string together a series of more or less desultory ob- 
servations and sketches of character. The imaginary 


whom we may presume to be a tolerably faithful portrait of the 


true author, is a country clergyman of a tolerant and rather 
humorous turn of mind. He is reconciled to the secluded position 
in which he lives; possibly we should say that he absolutely 
enjoys it; at the same time he sees very strongly the absur- 
dities of many of his parishioners, their narrow views of life, 
their tendency to small spiteful gossip, and in some cases 
their hypocrisy and bigotry. The book should, therefore, supply 
some answer to a question which must occur to many young 
clergymen. The prospect of being immured in a remote country 
arish, amidst a commonplace set of rustics, is not a cheerful one. 
Putting aside the higher motives which may induce a man of 
cultivation to reconcile himself to such a position, how is he to 
find amusement? or rather, how is he to guard against sinking into 
a state of intellectual lethargy? Various means of escape are open 
to men of naturally active minds; they generally contrive to pro- 
vide themselves with some hobby in the pursuit of which they 
may expend a certain amount of energy. A man may take up 
archeology, or botany, or some other decorous clerical pursuit; he 
may spend all his leisure moments in procuring a restoration of 
his church; or he may get up a good standing quarrel with 
some of his more obnoxious neighbours. The author of Springdale 
Abbey takes a different mode of avoiding mental stagnation. 
He is eagerly devoted to what he would probably call the 
study of character, or to what we may imagine that some of 
his neighbours would call the collection of scandalous gossip. 
He enjoys the discovery of a new type of human being in 
parish as an entomologist would rejoice over a new beetle, or an 
antiquary over a deposit of flint implements. Indeed, he is so 
much excited by a curious group of characters that, in studyin 
their relations, he forgets, as he tairly confesses, some of his P 
duties. He writes down queer fragments of conversation; he in- 
sinuates himself into the confidence of persons whose 8 attrac- 
tion is their extreme oddity ; and, like most enthusiasts, he seems 
to us rather to exaggerate the merits of his discoveries. As a 
farmer will expatiate upon the points of some prize animal till he 
works himself up to believe in its possession of ideal excellence, so 
the author of Springdale Abbey exults over the strange peculiarities 
of his flock. ‘They are all prize specimens of the classes to which 
they belong. No cm pane if we may believe the incum- 
bent of Springdale hi , could show parishioners against him. 
Other men may raise more successful cucumbers, or finer 
breeds of pigs; but if a fancy parishioner, like some other fancy 


© Springdale Abbey. Extracts from the Letters and Diaries of an English 
&s On. 1908. 
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are water in a garden, one would suggest as an additional ornamental 
our grass the graceful and reed-like “ Poa Aquatica,” which is to be 
na prized for its beauty, and not less because it is a covert for the 
the moor-hens. By the waterside too should wave that noblest of 
ne native reed-grasses, “ Arundo Phragmites.” 
to The mention of reeds suggests transition to the bamboos, 
It Brazilian, and other foreign reeds, which stand foremost among 
ing “economic” grasses, Of the bamboo it is harder to say what 
ver are not, than what are, the uses; whilst their ally, the Brazilian 
apt reed, at one stage of its growth, is cooked like — and at 
out another is used for thatch or as a projectile. Nature’s beneficence 
r- in endowing the stem of this reed with such capacity for imbibing 
moisture that the parched traveller has but to cut it off below a 
tion knot to find a cup of water to slake his thirst, is a beautiful fact 
con commemorated in these pages. Reeds, as all know, have been 
who rendered vocal by man from the earliest ages. Nor does the 
few obsolete, though unrepealed, Act above referred to, about cutting 
4 the “Psamma,” or “ Arundo Arenaria,” prevent its stems being 
m4 used, as may bo seen in the Kew Museum, for mats, baskets, 
Topes, and slippers, although no doubt its best use is to 
i. serve, as Nature designed i*, for a sea-wall. Another application 
ae of grasses is to dyeing; a yellow-green is got from one of the 
“bent-grasses,” and a yellow from the common reed (p. 63). 
-_ From grasses also are extracted, as we learn from this handy 
= Volume, oils, essences, and perfumes of more or less virtue. ‘There 
igh 1s an interesting account of experiments as to the application of 
ent = stems to go meen though it does not seem that these 
a have been more than partially successful. Some admixture of rags 
ne is still a necessity, and though straw, in the raw state, is eight 
on times as cheap as rags, the waste and labour in preparing the 
oe former equalizes the expense of the two processes. From straw 
~ alone, however, is manufactured a good brown paper, and common 
so newspapers are stiffened by the use of straw-pulp. 
For “straw-plaiting” it has been demonstrated that various 
of British grasses, of the Fescue, the Bent, the ek moe and the 
oan Dogstail groups, are more suitable after proper bleaching than the 
" culms of cereal grasses. The quality of such straws as are used 
* for Leghorn-plait “depends on a culture not attainable in this 
ies, climate.” if our “cereals” do not well subserve the 
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avimals, is to be valued rather for his oddity than his intrinsic 
virtues, Springdale must be a paradise for the curious in such 
commodities. We feel a certain doubt, indeed, as we read, how 
much of this is owing to the skill of the showman, and how 
much to the genuine singularity of the objects displayed. No | 
doubt a remote country parish is favourable to the development 
of some eccentricities whose growth would be checked in a 
London atmosphere. The thorough original, the man who 
follows his own fancies without ever checking them by the 
standard of his neighbours, can only be found in the remotest | 
districts; and it is just possible that in some corner of the | 
country, untouched by railways and beyond the reach of daily 
newspapers, there may be living persons who may have sat for | 
the portraits in this volume. We must admit, however, that it is 
more probable that the artist has been guilty of a caricature, and | 
that such beings as a certain Squire Fogden, and a Dissenting | 
reacher named Gladdon, are more likely to inhabit the author’s | 
rain than any town within the three kingdoms. 

We may give a sufficient idea of these strange animals, and of 
the general style of the work, by a short quotation :— 

“ Sir,” says Squire Fogden, in the course of a conversation with the | 
Dissenter, “my soul, that is to say that incorporeal and unmaterial essence 
which, according to the philosophers, or rather the psychologists, at least if | 
we limit the range of our observation to what— 

“ Squire Fogden,” said Barnabas, “I pray you dally not so in that feckless | 
manner; your tongue has gone long enough on foot, let it now try horse- 
back. O, sir, if your heart were right your stomach would not be so vapoury, 
and you would know, as saith a child of the covenant, that the children of the 
wedding-chamber have cause to leap and skip for joy, for the marriage 
supper is drawing nigh. O bridegroom, be like a roe or a young hart upon 
the mountains! O well-beloved, run fast, that we may once meet |” 

This wretched Squire Fogden fills a large space in the book, and 
always deals in sentences such as that quoted, which are never 
allowed to reach a full stop. The Dissenter pours forth a rant, 
which, it must be admitted, is more familiar, though we would 
hope that few even amongst the Particular Baptists have so sin- 
gular a command of Scriptural oo my a Whether these portraits 
are drawn from the life, or chargeable with gross exaggeration, we 
need not determine; but it must be admitted that they become 
terrible bores. We smile, perhaps, at the first utterance of the 
philosophical squire, but long before the hundredth we are ready 
to admit that, if such idiots exist, their nonsense ought not to be 
written down and put into print. In short, we very soon suspect 
that the country parson, though he professes to be a bit of a 
humourist, has contracted some of the heavy-wittedness of his 
bucolic neighbours. His notion of a joke includes the charac- 
teristic device of repeating it a dozen times over. Simple- 
minded rustics, like children, have a wonderful relish for an 
ancient bit of facetiousness; they like the ponderous and often 
repeated jokes which give you plenty of time to laugh, and are 
sure to come up again after a short interval if you missed 
the point at first. ‘This terrible joke of Squire Fogden’s long- 
winded sentences just fulfils this condition. There are probabl 

some simple readers who watch his entry upon the page wit 

delight, and are ready to explode in the eee guflaw at each 
of his periodical bursts of nonsense. e must confess that 
we are a little too sophisticated to derive much pleasure from 
this diluted facetiousness. It would be too hard upon a country 
clergyman to blame him for making rather small jokes, for we 
cannot but feel that under the circumstances it is some credit to 
him even to try to be facetious. It is not wonderful if his fun 
rather misses fire after being kept so long in so heavy a social 
atmosphere. Moreover, we feel a certain kindness to the author of 
Springdale Abbey for the singular benevolence of the moral which 
he indicates. It is true that he makes out that his squire is 
a pompous fool, and the Dissenting preacher a canting hypocrite. 
If there are no squires and no Dissenting preachers whom the cap 
fits, the misrepresentation is at least not caused by any bad feel- 
ing; for the general conclusion of the book is the advantage of 
universal toleration, and of toleration including classes from which 
the most liberal country clergymen are apt to shrink. It is rather 
a startling circumstance that the son of the squire marries the 
daughter of the minister of the Particular Baptists; and equally 
startling, that the squire makes no remonstrance, that the parson 
attends the marriage service in the Dissenting chapel, and that 
parson, squire, and ranting preacher are all in the constant habit 
of meeting at each other’s houses, on terms as friendly as are con- 
sistent with each of them having at bottom a hearty contempt 
for his neighbours. It is true that the author shrinks at his own 
boldness, and at the end of his book brings in a very clumsy 
trick by which it is proved that the supposed preacher’s daughter 
is really the daughter of somebody else; but the parish in 
which such things can take place under any hypothesis must cer- 
tainly be a singular exception to the rule. hen lions lie down 
with lambs, we may expect to see squires and parsons and Par- 
ticular Baptists attending tea-parties together, giving their sons 
and daughters to each other in marriage, and holding long and 
friendly conversations as to their respective creeds. ‘he author, 
indeed, goes further even than this. He placidly ridicules his 
own exaggerated arguments against Dissent, and selects for his 
model hero a Dissenting preacher, who, moreover, has become a 
convert to Dissent, although the son of an orthodox clergyman of 
the Established Church. This wonderful person, a Mr. Wash- 
ington, can not only read Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, but puts all 
the regular Oxford and Cambridge orators out of countenance by 
his marvellous eloquence at a missionary meeting; he confutes 
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affects us with a certain feeling of incredulity. 


twelve arguments by which the author endeavours to show the 
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wickedness of Dissent; and—which is perhaps the most won. 
derful feat of all—he lends a sermon to the orthodox preachep 
which, when delivered, carries the Church congregation / storm, 
and produces a unanimous request that it may be printed ap 
circulated throughout the country. We can understand thet 
a clergyman may admit that Dissenters are human beings, ang 
even have some good qualities; but that he should go so far gg 
to make a perfect hero out of a Dissenting preacher, that he 


| should ridicule his own sermons, even in an avowed fiction, by 
his 


comparison with the hero’s amazing eloquence, and put w 
imaginary arguments to be knocked down by the hero’s ogi 
e begin to doubt, 
in spite of some internal evidence, whether we are not listening to 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing. Surely it must be some Particulg 
Baptist who is speaking to us in the character of an orthodox 
= in order to bring shame upon the cloth. And oy 
wonder reaches its climax when we find our clergyman act 
expressing pleasure at the conversion of one of his parishioner 
to the faith of the ranters. If the story was to be judged in 
accordance with its merits as a picture of ordinary parish life, 
we must condemn it as wildly improbable. But if it is to be con. 
sidered as meant to recommend an ideal state of things, we must 
leave its merits to the judgment of our readers. The followi 
sentence sums up the lesson which it is intended to teach; 

we will only add that it shows a very enviable degree of 
philosophical calm :— 

I have seen [says the pen) that one form of religion can never 
meet the necessities of the innumerable temperaments and grades of educa- 
tion which are found in society. One man is silent, let him go to the 
Quakers ; another is very passionate and demonstrative, let him go to the 
Primitive Methodists ; another is very sober and conservative, let him go 
into the Established Church, 

— the adoption of this principle would amazingly simplify 
many religious difficulties. i 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


b lie new volume published by M. Renan under the title Questions 
Contemporaines * is a collection of essays with which we were 
already acquainted. We had seen some of them in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, others in the Journal des Débats. Most of them, as 
the title of the book suggests, refer to questions of present interest. 
Politics, public instruction, and the civil and religious state of 
France, have engaged M. Renan’s thoughts, as they must do at 
times those of all men who are not utterly selfish ; but the tone 
assumed by the author is too supercilious; and what M. Renan 
mistakes for philosophic calmness has sometimes the appearance 
of downright contempt for the wretched mortals who are obliged, 
from their want of intellectual culture, to dwell amidst the ¢erre 
a terre interests of every-day politics. Our readers may remember 
the excitement caused by the publication of M. Quinet’s book on 
the French Revolution ; the preface to the Questions Contemporaines 
gives us an estimate of that event which is quite as severe and 

uite as just. In a few words we have all the imperfections of 
the society which has sprung from the Revolution pointed out and 
clearly defined. M. Renan indeed finds special fault, not so much 
with the attempt made to reconstitute the framework of the 
social edifice as with the men to whom the task was entrusted. 
How could anything permanently es proceed from the combined 
efforts of a few petty jurists, a handtul of coward] — 
and statesmen whose intellectual culture was absolutely null 
Nothing, of course; but we doubt whether even the greatest 
genius could have solved the problem, if he had systematically 
set aside the religious element. From various points of view 
M. Renan criticizes the system which now prevails in France; he 
compares it to the regular cut-and-dried civilization of China, and 
he comes to the conclusion that our passion for progress has 
positively taken us back to that ingenious but withering scheme 
of government which has from time immemorial flourished i 
the Celestial Empire. We have dwelt chiefly upon the preface to 
the Questions Contemporaines, because it is the only new part 
the work. The essays which follow it are, however, well worth 
second perusal, 

M. Albert Rilliet has endeavoured ¢ to apply to the history of 
Switzerland the method originated many years by Niebubr. 
According to him, the origines of the Helvetic Confederation 
have been completely misunderstood. Historians have gene- 
rally assumed the three following itions :—1. m- 
habitants of the Waldstiitten (Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwald) 
belong to a class of people totally different from the circum- 
jacent pee 2. They enjoyed from time immemorial 
most absolute freedom, which they occasionall surrendered, but 
only of their own accord, to the Kings or Dukes of Austria 
;: hese Dukes or Kings, taking advantage of their position, 

haved in the most arbitrary manner towards the Waldstatten; 
they sent amongst them bailiffs and other agents who comm! 
acts of wanton cruelty and oppression. Thus one of them, o—_ 
by name, compelled William Tell to shoot an apple placed on 
head of his son; another was killed in the attempt to insult 8 
woman ; a third ordered the eyes of a man to be put out — 
cattle he wanted to appropriate. Excited by such —_. 
abuse of power, these men took upon themselves to rescue 


* Questions Contemporaines. Par Ernest Renan, Paris: Lévy. 
ol Origines de la Conféderation Suisse, Histoire et Légende. Par 
liet, Geneve: Georg. 
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native country from the Austrian yoke. Walter Fiirst of Uri, 
‘Werner Stauflach of Schwyz, and Arnold von Melchthal of Unter- 
walden met together at the Griitli, formed a conspiracy, and by a 
sudden display of energy the revolution was accomplished. Such 
js the commonly received story which M. Albert Rilliet aims at 
upsetting. He contends, in opposition to the three hypotheses just 
Sineeds—2 That the inhabitants of the Waldstitten, like their 
neighbours, belonged to the great family of the Allemanni. 2. That 
they were at an early time under the feudal rule of the *Dukes of 
Austria, who enjoyed with undisturbed security their rights as 
sovereigns, and whose agents or delegates never committed the 
acts of violence recorded by tradition. 3. That the Helvetic 
Confederation was the result, not of a sudden explosion of re- 
sistance to despotism, but of a series of efforts which found their 
culminating point in the battle of Morgarten. As a necessary 
corollary of this statement, the meeting at the Griitli, the episode 
of William Tell, nay the very person of the brave archer him- 
eelf, are pure myths. In support of his theory, M. Rilliet 
quotes the evidence both of official documents and of contemporary 
writers) Iie shows that the popular legend has no authority 
whatever, and he traces in particular the story of William Tell to 
a Scandinavian fable handed down by Saxo Grammaticus. The 
work before us is divided into two parts, the former giving the 
historical facts, and the latter placing before us the fictitious 
account, An appendix of pieces justificatives completes the 
yolume. 

M. Charles Clément’s valuable monograph on Géricault * forms 
the natural sequel to M. Delécluze’s Louis David et son Ecole. Our 
author’ does not by any means deny the real genius of David, but 
he shows that the painter to whom we are indebted for the 
Serment des Horaces, whilst professing to study antiquity, did so 
from a point of view which admitted a considerable amount of 
mannerism. His style of painting reminds us forcibly of Racine’s 
tragedies, and the Greeks and Romans whom he groups together 
on his canvas stand in the same relation to reality as the Britan- 
nicus and the Andromache of the great poet. Racine’s school soon 
degenerated, so did that of David. Whilst the master’s genius 
could not be casily imitated in either case, his faults were, on the 
contrary, reproduced without any effort. A reaction, how- 
ever, was inevitable, and with that reaction Géricault became 
identified. Very few persons are now alive who remember 
the sensation produced by the famous picture now at the Louvre, 
known by the name of Le Naufrage de la Méduse. It was so 
diametrically opposed to all the received traditions of the classical 
school that it met with the severest, and, let us add, the most 
absurd criticism; even political motives became an element in 
the animated controversy which then took place, and Géricault 
immediately rose to the position of a chef d’école, just as M. Victor 
Hugo did a little later, when he brought out his Hernant. M. 
Clément has given in detail the whole history of the Naufrage de 
la Méduse. The volume is well written, and the catalogue raisonné 
of Géricault’s works will be found very complete. 

The history of the army constitutes one of the most important 
elements in a trustworthy account of civilization. The cha- 
racter, conditions, limits, and duties of military service have at 
various times undergone modifications determined by the con- 
stitution of society itself, and the progress of the one has always 
been affected by that of the other. We think, therefore, that 
M. Auguste Vitu was well advised when he endeavoured to 
carry out the programme published fifteen years ago by the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, the subject of 
which was the determination of the different forms through 
which military establishments have passed in France since 
the foundation of the monarchy. The first volume of his work + 
takes us as far back as the days of Cwsar, and brings us to the 
Close of the feudal period. It is the result of considerable research, 
and the numerous foot-notes prove that M. Auguste Vitu has 
made good use of the laws, capitularies, and other documents 

ing on his subject. In discussing this important matter we 
must remember, with M. Vitu, two principal things. In the first 
place, the obligation of military service was in the old societies 
what it is now—the distinctive mark of a citizen. Those alone 
who form part of the State, and who benefit by the advantages 
which the State guarantees to its members, are bound to bear arms 
on its behalf, and to defend it at the peril of their lives. This 
peste is not the expression of a local or temporary truth, 

ited by certain conditions of social and political existence. 
It has prevailed at all times and in all places, and is an 


axiom of natural law. Amongst the Romans it was known as the 


Jus militie, and formed part of the jus civitatis. It corresponded to 
the obligation which the Gauls had to undergo in the case of a 
concilium armatum ; it originated the landwehr of the Germans, 
and the arriéve-ban of feudal France. But, in the second place, 
the relations between patron and client, lord and vassal, produced 
4 second form of military service, the terms of which were defined 
by private contract. Nor must we forget that slaves, being con- 
sidered pro loco rerum, were not qualified to carry arms, and that 
the position of a citizen was always regarded as implying the 
enjoyment of a certain amount of property; so that in fact all 
paupers found themselves excluded from the privilege or duty of 
serving as soldiers. Here we have the chief ditlerence which 
— the military system of modern France from what it was 

fore the Revolution’ of 1789. M. Auguste Vitu’s book is a 


Diai Géricault, Ktude biographique et critique. Par Charles Clément. Paris: 


t Histoire civile de P-Armée. Par Auguste Vitu. Paris: Didier. 


complete history of the feudal system, and forms a kind of sup- 
— to the Lectures of M. Guizot, and to the Lettres sur 
Histoire de France of M. Augustin Thierry. 

The Revolution which began in France with the taking of 
the Bastille, and which has ever since followed its capricious 
career, oscillating between the blind rule of the mob and the stern 
régime of absolute monarchy, is identified with two classes of 
politicians diametrically opposed to each other, and whose in- 
fluence, alternately exe as the tide of affairs rolled in one 
direction or in the other, sprang from exactly the same principle, 
although it appealed to different ideas and aimed at different 
results. The De Maistres and the Robespierres represent two 
extreme views, but they had more points in common than they 
would have been willing to acknowledge; they were théoriciens 
above all, and, as such, their popularity has been fraught with 
evil results. It is true that the author of the Soirées de Saint- 
Pétersbourg never had the chance of seeing his doctrines carried out, 
hut it is easy to perceive the terrible consequences to which they 
must have led if they had been reduced into practice by earnest 
and fervent disciples. Between these two categories of thinkers 
a distinguished place should be reserved for those wiser men who 
attempted to keep the Revolution within bounds, and to place 
necessary reforms under the guidance of the King. Malouet was 
one of these, and his memoirs*, now published for the first time 
sixty years after they were written, deserve to be numbered 
amongst the most important and instructive documents of an 
epoch which is still regarded from too prejudiced a point of 
view. It is perhaps the greatest praise we can give to Malouet, 
that shortly after the beginning of the revolutionary crisis he 
was, as he remarks, equally estranged from his political friends 
and from his adversaries. He had the sense to perceive that 
reforms were imperatively required, and that, on the other 
hand, they should be brought about, not by a social cataclysm, 
but by the progressive development of those liberal principles 
which the constitution of the French monarchy already recognised 
and sanctioned. The memoirs of Malouet are not perhaps dis- 
tinguished by the wit, the anecdotes, and the ping details 
which are so conspicuous in other autobiographies of the same 
epoch ; they seem to us, however, extremely instructive, and they 
are full of curious particulars, both as regards the first few years 
of the Revolution and the administration of the French colonies. 

M. Eugéne Despois speaks ironically, of course, when he talks 
about the Vandalisme Révolutionnaire.t His volume is a curious 
instance of special pleading, and his readers might almost be 
inclined to conclude that the National Convention, instead of 
destroying everything, as persons generally suppose, really opened 
a new era of civilization and intellectual culture of all kinds. 
It would be ridiculous to deny that many useful plans were 
devised and carried out by the French Republican Govern- 
ment; but it is equally ridiculous to acquit them altogether 
of the most absurd acts of Vandalism, to quote M. Despois’ ex- 

ression; and our author himself is obliged to plead, on their 
behalf, extenuating circumstances. Because the early Christian 
rulers ordered the destruction of the monuments of heathen 
art, it does not follow that the sans-culotte rulers of France acted 
wisely in mutilating the churches; and the fanaticism of the 
Bishop Theodoret is no justification of the patriots who gutted the 
Abbey of St. Denis. 

Like M. Despois, M. E. Bersot is a staunch Liberal, and the 
object of his little book { is to prove that both atheism and 
materialism are thoroughly incompatible with sound views of 
freedom. He assumes that the French youth of the present day 
must not be judged by the writings of those who advocate so 
loudly the theories of M. Auguste Comte; we can only hear, he 
says, the men who speak, and especially the men who baw] out. 
This is true; but the question remains whether those noisy ex- 
ponents of a destructive philosophy are not really the interpreters 
of the thoughts of the community. If they do not represent the 
opinions a the sympathies of the age, why are their works so 
popular? why is there not a general protest against them? Thus 
far M. Bersot is, we believe, quite mistaken. On the other han 
we sympathise with him when he discourses on toleration, an 
endeavours to free metaphysical science from the fetters which 
Hegelianism and positivism have flung around it, 

M. D’Archiac’s report on the progress of the study of palewon- 
tology in France § deserves a much fuller notice than we can 
here bestow upon it. Few countries have undergone to the same 
extent as France those revolutions which at various times have 
modified the conditions both of climate and of geographical 
aspect ; few present in so accessible a form subjects of observation 
for the naturalist and the philosopher. Consequently, since the 
time when our neighbours began to direct their attention to the 
study of paleontology, the progress of the science has been most 
oor 4 M. D’Archiac aims at giving the present state of knowled 
as regards each geological formation ughout France; but it 
begins with a retrospective glance, and the name of Bernard 
Palissy is the first in his list. It is somewhat remarkable that, 
after the crude and imperfect observations made by the Sainton- 
geois potter, a century elapsed without any further movement 
being attempted in the same direction on the other side of the 


* Mémoires de Malouet, Publiés par son petit-fils. Paris: Didier. 

+ Le Vandalisme Révolutionnaire. Par Eugene Despois. Paris: Germer- 
Baillivre. 

Libre Philosophie. Par E. Bersot. Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 

§ La Paléontologie en France. Par E, D’Archiac, Membre de l'Institut. 
Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 
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Channel; and Italy, Germany, and England had produced dis- 
tinguished paleontologists whilst France could scarcely boast of 
one. Our author gives, as he goes on, a general account of 
the principal works written on the science with which he is so 
familiar, and he then deals with his special subject—the palon- 
tology of the present day. According to the tastes and oppor- 
tunities of the observer, he can adopt different points of view. 
Thus we may imagine researches carried on stratigraphically, 
so to speak, and treating of the constitution of the earth as 
the various strata present themselves. Other works are con- 
ceived, on the contrary, from an essentially organic stand-point ; 
their authors, instead of selecting such or such an epoch, such 
or such a stratum, study perhaps a distinct family of animals or 
SS applying himself to an examination of the fossil mol- 
uses, another writing on ferns, palm-trees, or mosses. Hence 
the first two divisions of M. D’Archiac’s volume; the third and 
last treats of the paleontology of foreign countries. Notes, 
bibliographical indications, and tables increase the value of this 
excellent work. 

M. Germer-Bailliére has added to his list of publications a 
new volume entitled L’ Année Philosophique*, which opens a fresh 
series of the popular periodical résumés commenced some ten 
years ago by Messrs. Hachette. M. Pillon, the responsible editor 
of the duodecimo before us, takes the word “ philosophy” in a 
far wider sense than most French critics are wont to do. For 
him it includes the whole circle of human knowledge, and there- 
fore an annuaire philosophique, strictly speaking, condensed within 
the limits of five or six hundred pages, would be a downright 
impossibility. We are not surprised, therefore, that M. Pillon 
reserves for distinct survey all subjects referring to physical and 
biological science, religion, logic, psychology, and metaphysics. 
At present he is satisfied with giving us a review of recent pub- 
lications on ethics, sesthetics, history, and language. A general 
introduction, for which we are indebted to the pen of M. Re- 
nouvier, treats of the leading systems of philosophy which are now 
contending for influence over the minds of thinkers ; this prelimi- 
nary disquisition gives from the Kantian point of view a very fair, 
but at the same time a very searching, criticism of the theories 
identified with the well-known names of Saint-Simon, Auguste 
Comte, and Proudhon. The Année Philosophique has been com- 

in a decidedly liberal spirit, and the chief fault we have to 
tind with it is that it omits entirely to discuss certain publica- 
tions which from their importance ought at least to have been 
mentioned, especially as it does not profess to confine itself to 
abstracts of French works. 

One of the authors who have found a place in M. Pillon’s 
vésumé is M. Marc Dufraisse, whose volume, entitled Histoire du 
Droit de Guerre et de Paix de 1789 4 1815+ has likewise reached 
us. Between the spirit of absolutism and the spirit of conquest, 
says M. Dufraisse, there is a correlation as inevitable as that 
which exists between the theories of freedom at home and 
peace abroad. Not only does a despot feel that his prestige can- 
not last without military glory, not only is he compelled to keep 
his army unceasingly occupied, but international treaties are 
not, in Lis opinion, more binding than constitutional laws, and 
the freedom which his neighbours enjoy is for his own subjects 
both a perpetual threat and a pernicious example. Such is the 

roposition illustrated by M. Mare Dufraisse from the history of 

rance between 1789 and 1815. His book is an eloquent censure 
of Napoleon’s Government, and he shows with much force the 
truth of the trite maxim, that a conquering nation can never be 
permanently free. 

The twenty-third volume of the Buonaparte Correspondence {, 
just published, is the best comment we could suggest on the book 
we have just noticed. It is almost entirely taken up with the 
details relating to the organization of the French army, the cam- 
paign of Russia, and the arrangements necessary to counteract the 
coalition which was preparing against the insatiable ambition of 
the Emperor. The pretexts occasionally alleged by Napoleon, 
with a view to justify the arbitrary acts which he is constantly 

erforming, are sometimes ridiculous, such as in the case of the 
Pope's removal from Savona to Fontainebleau. No one is allowed 
to give political news of even the most insignificant character, 
and Madame la Maréchale Suchet gets a scolding for making a 
few remarks on the health of the troops. 

After having taken an active part in political life, M. de Gasparin 
now continues, as a writer, to serve the cause which he heretofore 
defended in the French legislative assemblies. Moral freedom is 
the theme of his new book § ; morality and liberty, two common- 

laces, he says, but which perhaps, for this very reason, need to 
constantly explained and upheld. Our author begins by show- 
ing what the idea of liberty was in the ancient world; he takes 
us to the banks of the Ganges, to Persia, Greece, Rome. His in- 
formation is generally of a second-hand character, but it is care- 
fully selected and neatly put together. With the preaching of 
Christianity the principle of freedom at last assumes its proper 
place in civilization, and it fights its way to the government of 
the world through the darkness of the medizval epoch and the 
struggles of modern times. One division of the work—and that 
not the least interesting—is taken up by an inquiry into the 
influence of literature on the subject discussed. Amongst 


* L’ Année Philosophique. Par F. Pillon. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 
+ Histoire du Droit de Guerre et de Paix de 1789 4 1815. Par M. Mare 
Dufraisse. Paris: Le Chevalier. 
Correspondance de l Empereur Napolion I. Tome 23. Paris: Plon. 
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the livres de la liberté M. de Gasparin places AXschylus, De 
thenes, Tacitus, Lucan, Milton, Corneille, Schiller 
and Cervantes; the champions of bondage, or rather the amiable 
corruptors of the public taste, are Goethe, Suetonius, Oyj 
Montaigne, and La Fontaine. What our author calls the “Latin 
tradition” in our educational system is decidedly condemned by 
him, nor does he admire in the sphere of esthetics the famous 
theory of art for art’s sake. 

We must notice, before concluding, a few interesting volumes 
of a practical character. Madame Hippolyte Meunier’s whole. 
some advice on points of sanitary moment * loses nothing of its 
value by being put in an attractive form. The Boutique du 
Marchand de Nouveautés} is an admirable attempt to give popular 
information on the subject of textile produce, its uses and its 
value. M. Joanne goes on with his travellers’ handbooks, and 
invites us, this time {, to follow him through the north-east 
districts of France. M. Vivien de Saint-Martin presents the 
lovers of geographical science with his sixth compte-rendu.§ We 
have already often remarked on the extreme accuracy of the 
Année Géographique; the bibliographical portion of the volume 
alone would suflice to recommend it. 

Amongst works of fiction there are none which deserve to be 
mentioned here, M. Auguste Barbier’s novelettes excepted.|} La 
Plage d Etretat 4 is an amusing trifle, describing life at a fashion- 
able watering-place. The Countess Dash **, like most contem 
rary French novelists who aim at being thought qualified to point 
a moral, does so at the expense of propriety and good taste. 


* Les Causerics du Docteur. Par Madame H. Meunier. Paris and 
London: L. Hachette & Co. . 

+ La Boutique du Marchand de Nouveautés. Par Eugene Muller. Paris 
and London : £ Hachette & Co. 

} Collections des Guides-Joanne. Vosges et Ardennes. Paris and London: 
L. Hachette & Co. 

§ L’Année Géographique. Par M. Vivien de Saint-Martin. 6° Année. 
Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

|| Trois Passions, Par Auguste Barbier. Paris: Dentu. 

| La Plage d’Etretat. Paris: Lévy. 

** Comment Tombent les Femmes. Par la Comtesse Dash, Paris: Lévy. 
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GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL. — CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Conductor, Mr. COSTA.—This, the most magnificent and imposing Musical display 
ever witnessed, comprising ey! FOUR THOUSAND most carefully selected and well- 
rehearsed Performers. on by far the Grandest Orchestra in the World, ‘being in clear width 
double the diameter of the Dome of St. Paul's Cathedral, will be held as follows: 
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delicate Boys. ‘Terms, 80 to 100 Guineas per annum, according to age.—Adaress, Kev. G. T. B. 
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oud by GEPTL is Pesdine for the Indian 
needed.— Address, J. C- 8., Junior Carlton Club, London. 


RANCE.—Pension de Jeunes Demoiseiles Anglaises. Brevets 
de l'Université. Madame DUESME Sivres, avenue Bellevue quart d'heure 
one. nee de fer. Site délicieux.—Saint Cloud, Meudon, Bellevue. 
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! | ‘10 PARENTS in INDIA, and Others.—A LADY, the Wife 
of an Officer living in a lovely Ulivi of Hampshire, near Winchester, wiches to take a Ge 

entire Charge of TWO or THREE CHILDREN to Educate with her own, and offers 

torts of a superior Country Hor Home. 5.5. uld not object to very young Children. ltighest 

references given and re x uired.—Address, R. M. T., care of T. C. Fawcett, Esq., 1! Lincoln's 

Iun Fields, London, W 


Bey MARIS GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—HEAD-MASTER. 
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airs upon the Schoo! 
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Gieson. Beery Night at Eight, terminating at Half-past Ten ; and W 
and Saturdays at Half-past ‘Iwo. Stalls, 6s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Upper Cirele, 3s. ; Pit, 2s. ; 
y, 1s.; Private Boxes, from ae to Three Guineas. Children under Ten, Half-price.— 
secured at the Box Otlice by Mr. Nugeut from Ten till Five; at Mr. Mitchell's, Gid 
Bond Street; and at the Principal Libraries. 


(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
SIXTY-FOURTM ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—6 Pall Mall East. 


From Nine till Seven a 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, Exhibition Road, 
P.-' Kensington.—Third and gendioting Series of celebrate d Persons who have 
since 1800, and a a d others before that date,is NOW OPEN 
— Admission, Mondays, W jays, Fridays, and Saturdays, Is. each 
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a 
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Library, 179 Sloane Street. 
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£461,070 on a Capital of only +7,'20—more than sixty times the sum outlaid. The Mine is in 
6,000 Shares, of which the undersigned have for Sale 320, or any Portion thereof, at only 7s. 6d. 
each.—A Map and full particulars of iy valuable Property w: will be sent on we lication to 
Messrs. Campnets, Evans, & Co.,70 and 7} Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E 


"THE DOMES of the YOSEMITE, California.— BIER- 


STADT'S grand PICTURE ON VIEW tor a short time at T. McLean's 
New Gallery, 7 


SATURDAY REVIEW, from the Commencement, to be SOLD, 


unbound. The First Twelve Vols. are compiato, the rest nearly 20. Any Offer will be 
considered. K. O., Chipping Campden, Gloucestershire. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION SOCIETY, 9 Conduit 
Street, Regent Street. President_A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, Esq. .M.P. 

FSA. The EIGH TREN: rH ANNUAL 1 EXHIBITION containing some of the “Original 
Drawings by the late Sir Charles Barry for the Houses of Parliament, the Manchester Towa 
I |, and other Competition Drawings, and the Gold Medal Drawings (French) of the Paris 
I » 1867, &e., will be OPEN on and after Wednesday, May 6, from Nine till Five. 
Admission, 1s.; and on ‘Tuesday Evenings, from Six till — 6d. 

ROBERT W. EDIS, F.R.I.B.A. 

ROWLAND PLU MBE. Zon. Secs. 


| JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London. — HISTORY of 

Professor CROOM Ro /BERTSON will deliver a Course of SIX 

ECTU on the “History of Philosophy,” with special reference to the System of 

binning on — ay May 9. ie, A. to at the 
following urdays. ee, £1 ls, ‘Lhis Course is 

for any who take an interest i in 


JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


HNd00, MAHOMMEDAN, and INDIAN LAW.—Mr. 
ANDISH GROVE GRADY (Author of The Hindoo law of Inheritance "’) will 
Commence his LECTUKES th Subjects o jonday — 


RADLEY COLLEGE, June 25.— Warden, the Rev. WILLIAM 
D, M.A.. late Fellow of Trinity College, 0: 

— ENTRANCES for Boys under allege, Orford £50 a year for Two 

For competed for on June 25, ‘Exhibitions, address, Tas Wanosx, or G. Paice, 

St. Peter's Coll liege, Radley, Abingdon 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE—PUPILS are prepared for 
hae Pails have had the last Exxainination at Wiichester Colles 


ean's Pupils gained the ‘Third ei, =. ion with 128 Candidat 
Terme an Terms and full particulars, address Dr. Bean, the Granee. eit near Epsom, Surrey. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnel 


Ri... k, Camden Road, London, 
The mer Term is from April 3 24 to July 30. 
Fee for Rela in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per annum. 


Fee for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas per annum. 
‘ee for Residents in Elementary School, 30 Guineas per annum. 
ess-Students rtificates n 
with List List of Rev.-Patrons and Lady- ‘Patronesees, address Mrs. Monat, 
—#y-Principal, at the Coll 


ME. J. ASHTON, M.A. (Fifth Wrangler) Cambridge, and 
Wootwiciand of University | Coll. London, prepares EIGHT RESIDENT PUP for the 

the recent Competitive ‘Three Vacancies. flog 1,33, 39, and in 
Asuron, Cambridge Lodge, King Prepare 


SHIP TAVERN, Greenwich, 8.1 8. E.—The WHITEBAIT 


(THE TRAFALGAR, Greenwich. — The WHITEBAIT 
has Commenced. 


ALFRED J. LEWIS, Manager. 
BEDFORD HOTEL, Brighton.—Every endeavour is made to 


render this Hotel equal tits lens euieting repute. The Coffee-room, with extensive 
Sea-frontage. has been enlarged and improved. Communications to“ The Manaczr” will be 
promptly attended to. 


HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT and HOME for 


INVALIDS IN and Dr. RAYNER. For Pro- 
spectus, apply to the Hoose Srawanp. 


F{YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM.—SUDBROOK PARK, 


Richmond Hill, 8.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 
R. J. H. WOOD, 10 Cunbil, E.C., NEGOTIATES 


LOANS on Freehold and Leasehold y, Reversions and Life Interests, Personal 
Security with Life Assurance, Buys and Sais Stoke an effects Life Policies with 
safe ces, Negotiates Partnerships, end advises contbeotiaity on Financial Matters. 


STEAM YACHTS. — Messrs) YARROW & HEDLEY, 


ngineers, Isle of Dogs, Poplar, E., construct all descriptions of STEAM YACHTS. 
Small” Screw Steam Yachts, for River navigation, from £145 upwards. Engines fitted to 
existing Boats.— Prices and p: on 


T McLEAN begs to call attention to his Method of 
* CLEANING and STORING OIL PAINTINGS, a Branch -{ Art which, =. 
Valuable Pictures, it is so dangerous to neglect.—T. McLEAN, 7 Haymark 
BILLIARDS. - —THURSTON & CO., BILLIARD-TABLE. 
MANUFACTURERS to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, War Office, Admi- 
ralty, &c. —14 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. Established 1814. 
GTAINED GLASS- WINDOWS CHURCH 
DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS. 


Coreen and DOMESTIC DECORATION—PAINTED and 


TURE. WINDOWS-—GLASS and MARBLE MOSAIC—and ART FURNI- 
and Estimates Furnished.— Southampton Street, 


FISHE, 
“Illustrated priced Catalogue of Church Furniture and 


y8, at hight O-clock.—Madame Medic, Carola, Made 
and Madame Sainton-Dolby Mr. W.H. Cummings, Mr. Winn, 
. and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Principal Violin, Mr. J. T. Willy ; Trumpet Obbliga 
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(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Ba in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bowbes. Pedres, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Bong, 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head ao on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 

Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 

ate 5 per cont, to menthe’ of 


At3 ditto Sitts 3 ditto 
Rote for longer periods than Twelve Months, of which may be 
on application. 

Bills issued mt the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and "J realized. 
eT, other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE SUED, ase. 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superi dent 
Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


GcorrisH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY (Fire and 
Life), 37 Cornhill, London, E.C. Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal Conditi 


Prompt Settlements. 
37 Cornhill, London. ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
FOUNDED 1836. 


I jEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET E.C 
Policies of this Society are guaranteed by ver ple Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
| Profits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar * Whole- orld and other distinctive privileges; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 


New Assurances in 1867 £442,000 
Cc ding New Premi 14,820 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


_ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Wives Ww 
Endowments fon Children. 
d Immediate, Deferred, or Reverionary., 
Notices of dan without a fee. 

The revised P rospectus, with full Particulars Perey Tables, to be obtained at the Com 
Offices in Tendon, id Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 5.W., and of the 
throughout the Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 
HAND-DN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1867. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —455 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1866), £1,126,541. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.p.1720, by I., and confirmed by Special 


Chief Offices, Rovat Lonpvow ; Branch, 29 Patt Matt 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN Esq., Deputy- Governor, 


8. 
William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Egerton Hubbard, Bea. 

N avis Lubbock, 

Geo. Forbes Maleolmeon, Esq. 
Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Charles Robinson, Es 

Samuel Leo Schuster. Esq. 
Eric Carrington Smith, 
Joseph Somes, Esq. 

William Wallace, Esq. 
Charles Baring Young, Esa. 


Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. 
Fing, Lirs, ang Assurances on liberal terms. 
a auiyes 2 ‘ire Assurances has been reduced to nd to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 


“No Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance 
Tife Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 
Any sum 4 to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
bear the cost of Policy ‘Stampa and Fees. 
tion in Profits, with the a large i d Capital Stock, and 
exemption, = Royal Charter, the i ities of pa 
vantages of modern prac , Wi ie secu! of an ice W resources been 
tomes by the experience of nearly a Century and a half. on 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE ASSUR- 
CE SOCIETY. 


13 8ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
Established 1824, 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS. 
exceeds 


The Annual Income, steadily i i £218,000 
Assurance Fund, safely is over. £1,507,000 

The Bonus added to Policies at the last ast Division was. £272,682 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount '£2,359/876 


The following are among the distinctive features of the Society: 
CREDIT SYSTEM.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, where the age does not ree | 
Sixty, one half of the Annual vomsiuene during the first Five remai. credit, and 
may sither continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paid < off at any time.” — 
“LOW RATES OF PREMIUMS FOR YOUNG LIVES, with early participation in 


PENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without Profits, by which the S 
p= ty able on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, .-- RA 
shal! rat ha . 


INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the increased risk, 


AVERS, BARRAUD, & WESTLAKE, Artists in G 


PATENT ENCAUSTIC, GEOMETRICAL, and GLAZED 
TILES, Sound, Durable, and in bright Colours, for Churches, Halls, and Corridors, 
Manufacturers, MALKIN & CO., Burslem, Staffordshire. 


London Agents, HARLAND & FISHER, Ecelesiastical Decorators, 33 Southampton . 
Strand, where Designs and ali Information may be Street, 


PARMER & ROGERS respectfully intimate that they allow allow 
cae Baar MONEY a DISCOU. of FIVE PER CENT. upon all 
Regent Street, London, and Marlborough House, Brighton. 


PrARMER & ROGERS announce the completion of their 
A ents for th t Season uest attention to their Magnificent 
of SHAWLS. CLOAKS. SILKS, FANCY COSTUMES, ard DRESSES. Variety 
Costumes or THe Sgason. 
THE HYACINTH. 
NARCISSE,. 
POMPADOUR. 
MARITANA ROBE DE SOIE. 
or rae Season, ror THE Promenapg. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
PAULINE, 
FLORETTE, 
THE GEM. 
All graceful Shapes, and exquisitely trimmed. 
Opera Croags or tae Season. 


THE TYCOON, made without a yi elegant and graceful. 

THE UMRITSER, bordered Opera Cloak. Great care has been bestowed u pon the manu- 

facture of this Novelty, which is one of the most successful Indian effects ever a A 

S, and can purchased only at their Establishment! 73, 175, Regent 

Street, London, and Marlborough House: Deighton. 


TICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED, and their 
~ TWO-GUINEA MELTON CLOTH OVERCOATS, are patronised by 
Travellers all over the World, 


LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, One Guinea. 
RIDING HABITS, Three to Six Guineas.—EQUESTRIAN OUTFITS Complete, 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


JERVANTS’ LIVERIES, Best, at Moderate Prices, 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 190 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


Geo D FLOOR CLOTHE 


NEW DESIGNS. 
TRELOAR, 67 Ludgate Hill. 
[TENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE'S SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCK respectfully 
cautioned against various L ti d Infri preserving BS the appearance 
of the Original, but wanting all its essential adva: antages 
ach Genuine Mattress bears the Label ‘Tucker's Patent,” and a Number. 
The Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Prize Medal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any description, at the International Exhibition 1862, and 
be obtained, price from 25s., of mos! g W: aU; pholsterers, 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near M te Railway Ter , London, E.C, 
Hin CHAIRS, COUCHES, ‘and SOFAS, the Best Made, 
300 different Shapes Me Ae on View for Selection and I Delivery. Easy 


hairs made to any Sha 
Street Oxford Street, 


GOLDSMITH 8’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 11 and 12 
London, MANUF SCEURENG SILVERSMITHS, have ry pleasure to 
they have recently finished several new Patterns of SILVER TEA and COFFEE ane V ICES 
of the most elegant design and highest finish. ‘The fi = much approved: 
THE BEADED FATTERS. THE GORDON PATTERN, 
With Richly Chased. 


on approval._FILMER & SON, Upholterers 31 and 32 Berners 
+4 Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post 


Engraved Shi 
8. d. ad. 
Silver Coffee Pot ....c.sseecsessesecee 5 8 0 | Silver Coffee Pot ... + 10 
Silver Tea Pot .. 1312 0 | Silver Tea Pot.... oe 13 20 
Silver Sugar Basin . 8 0 0 | Silver Sugar Basin . oo £n 8 
Silver Cream Ewer 510 0 | Silver Cream Ewer 414 0 
£4410 0 £40 18 0 


Silver Table and Presentation Plate, incl: Waiters, Inkstands, Prize Cups, Epergnes 
and Flower Stands, drawings and estimates of w! will be forwarded on application. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM 
RTON has TWELVE LARGE SHOW- tothe SEPA- 
RATE DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths,and Metallic Bedsteads. ‘The stock ofeach is at oncethe 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public,and marked at prices my 
tlonate = those that have tended to make his E: stablishment the most dis! 
country. 


Bedsteads, fro 128.6d.to £20 0s. each. 
Shower Baths, from 8s.0d.to £6 0s. each. 
Lamps 6s. 0d. to £8 10s.each. 

(All other kinds at the same rate. 


te.) 


STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
S. 3. —Buyersof the above: are requested, efinally deciding tovislt WILLIAM 
SHOW-ROO. They contain su rtment of FENDERS,STOVES 
RANGES. CHIMNEY. PIECES FIRE- IRONS, ‘GENE RAL IRONMONGERY as 
cannot be approached elsewhere,either for variety, sovelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s. to £33 10s. ; Bron Fenders, 
with standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; Fenders, £3 3s. to £11 with rich ormoluorn 
from £3 3s. to £18; Chimney- s, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 
£448. The ‘BURTON anda Som PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


RONMONGE by. appointmen to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA: 
3 F, It con upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 


VER 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 

STOVES AND FENDERS, 

& MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND 

TABLE CUTLER 

KS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 

BED-ROOM CABINET F 

With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms 
1,1a, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’ Place ; and | Yard, Londons 


PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF days after proof of Death. 


The REVERSIONARY BONUS at the Quinquennial Division in 1867 averaged 45 
Cent., and the CASH BONUS 26 per Cent., on “) ums paid in the Five years. - 
THE uExY DIVISION OF PROFITS will take place in J: 1872, and persons 


| your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; 


are the Cheapest in the may | & CO.'s Priced FURNISHING | List, 
an -free, enumerates the Leading Articles from all the various Departm .¥ be 
tote lishment, and is arranged to facilitate Purchasers in the Selection of Goods. Ite 

tan t r, Tin, an is, Culina 
DEANE & ing William Street, London Bridge. ablished a.p. 1700. 


E’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS.—On View’ 


‘ OUL 
‘Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal M tion at the Office of MOULE'S PATENT EARTH CLOSET coM 
13 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 


| Limited, Jovent G 
supplied to any part o 


arden, to ms, be hi 
f London.—Apply 


to the Manaoxn, 29 Bedford Street. 600 
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HE! & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS.— HEAL & SON 
I have on Show 130 Patterns of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready feet 6 le 
tion in their extensive onew Rooms, and their Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so th 

they supply Orders on the shortest notice. 
Manufactory—196, ir. 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


EAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
((HUuBB'S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 


newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Benes, Strong-room Doors. 
CHUBE s SON, 97 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpoois and Horseley Fields, W olverhampton. —Iliustrated Price List sent free. 


INNER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
D SE ERVICES.—The ewest and Best Patterns always on view. 

Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 

Tye Lg a has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 


of ‘A large ‘assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
— FRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C, Established 1760. 


TRON TRON WINE BINS.—The Original Manufacturers, FARROW 
& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchants’ E Engineers, Great Tower Street, Mansell Street, 
and § Haymarket, where Cellars may be seen fitted in various ways. 

French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles. 

Tllustrated Priced Catal on ti 

The Paris Exhibition.—** In Class 50, Honourable Mention has been adjudged to Farnow & 
Jackson, 18 Grevt ‘Low Street, for their convenient and sensible Wine Bins, and for 


Bars) Fittings.” "—City 
PARE OLD WINES, for CONNOISSEURS. — Messrs. 
HEDGES & BUTLER invite atte ntion to their extensive Stock of Choice Old PORT, 
jected and bottled with the utmost care, and now in the highest state of perfection, 
embracing the famed Vintages of 1520, 1831, 1810, 1847, 1858, 1861, and 1863, ranging im prices 
from 428. to I4fs. per dozen. White Port (very rare), 728.; Pale and Brown Sherry, upwards 
of 50 years old, 120s : eye e old East India Sherry, 848.; remarkably tine East India Madeira, 
very old in bottle. Chateau Lafitte, 84s., 963.; Chateau Margaux, 723. ; Steinberger 
Cabinet, 1834 V intage, 1208.3 Imperial Tokay, fine old Sack, Malmsey, Fi rontignac, Constantia, 
th, &e. 


Ve Wines for Ordinary Use: 
Claret 18s., 24s., 30s., 36s. per doz. 
248., 303., 368., 42s. per doz, 
24s. 30S., 368., 428. per doz. 
Champagne 36s. » 488., 6s. per 
Hock and Moselle” 
Fine Old Pale Brandy 603., 72s., 84s. per “doz. 

Full Lists of Prices on application, On recel t of a Post-Office Order, or Reference, any 
quantity will be for warded immediately by HEDGES & BUTLER, 155 Regent Street, London, 
and 30 King's Re King's Road, Brighton (originally Established A.D. 1667). 

—The above ALES 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES. 
are now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks. by FIND- 
LATER, MACKIE, TODD, & CO.,at their New London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, 8.E. 


ASS AM TEA.—THE UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, 
Limited (incorporated 1862), are now prepared to deliver their TEAS as aatient | pure 
and direct from the Company's — in Assam, in Packages from 1 Ib. 80 Ibs. 
Terms—Cash. Campoi, 2s. 6d. per 
amen accompanied by Remittances, and should be 


UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, Limited, 
69 King William Street, London, E.C. 


"PEAS MEAS and COFFEES.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea 
Merchants._Strong Rough CONGOUS, 2s. 6d. and 3s., for Household Use ; Fine 
SOUCHUNGS, 3s. 6d, and 4s., for the Drawing-room; in Tins of 6 Ibs. +14 Ibs. and 
Reduction of 1d. per Ib. on 14 lbs. and upwards, and Five per cent. Discount allowed for Cash 
with Order; Carriage paid on £7. Fine Ceylon COFFEES, |s. 4d. and Is. 8d. 
per lb.; Choice Old LOC CHA, 2: 

E, LAZENBY & SON, ‘Pen "Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
N.B. Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. Samples and General Priced 
Catalogue post fiee on application, 


E. LAZENBY & SON beg to direct attention to the following 


Price List of Wines: 


SHERRIES—Good Dinner Wines 
SHERKIES—Fine Wines, Pale or oon ee 
AMON LADO and MANZANILL 
TO, a Full, Dry Wine 
CLARE are 
A NE —Lizght and fine Dr: 368. 

CHAMPAGNES Hin Brands, Rich and Dry, quarts, 6ts. 

COGNAC BRANDIES—Old, Pale, and Brown, 48s., 60s., 72s., 90s. 

The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY & SON liave been induced to embark in the Wine Trade by the numerous 
uiries of their Customers for good sound Wines, ll pave imported and laid down a large 
carefully-selected Stock, which their have enabled them to 

do to great advantage. ‘Their Cellars are now open "for Hasposthon and Lists of Pr and 
Samples of Wines will be forwarded if desired. 
E. _E. LAZENBY § & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


J, LAzEN LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Fecpuiaiers of the calsbesied Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments,so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name. are compelled to caution the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
> up and labelied in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
nsumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectiully informed that 

they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 Edw: 

Square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
k celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
nown Label,sizned * Exizapern Lazenny.” ‘Chis Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
Chancery of the oth suly, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 
EULAZEN NBY «& SO> rd Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
Labacceipt tor Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Is are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


EPSINE.—Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867—-MORSON’ s 

PEPSINE WINE, GLOBUL ES. and LOZENGES — the popular remedy for Weak 

stion. Manufactured by T’. Monson & Son, 31, 33, and 124 Southampton Row, Russell 
Square, London, W.C.—Bottles from 38. Boxes from 28. 6d. Globules in Bottles, from 2s. 


BARCLAY, SON, & CO. (late Fretp & Co.)—CANDLES 
with SELF-FITTING ENDS. 
Prize Medal Paraffine Candles . 
nadiun Paraftine 
Petro-Mtearine Candies . 
Stearine 


12 ven Street. Cavendish Square. 


DE AINLESS and ECONOMICAL.—Combining 


absolute Freedom from Pain bsp all the most recent perfected Sageovonnente in 
Mechanism. The innumerable at imitation compel Messrs. Lewin 
of Paint N Mosexy to state they are the Practiti: oners in its integrity of the Original ‘sy stem 
want Dentistry. Ie prominent features are thus summarily characterised by the 
M Prvtession generally :— aralieled comfort, utility, 


d anda wonderfully natural life- rance.”—Messrs. LE 
SIMEON" MOSELY's BONS (ihe Oldest Hotablished English Dentists),30 Berners Street, 
Teeth tot and 448 Strand. opposite Charing Cross Station and over the Telegraph Office. 
from 5to 30 Guineas. Consultation and every information Free. 


VANISM v, NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PARALYSIS, 


Souchong, 3s. per Ib.; Pekoe, 48. per Ib. 
1 ‘0 the of the Depot of 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
____ None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


(XLEAR COMPLEXIONS for all who use the “UNITED 
SERVICE” SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Fragrance. 
Manufactured by 
J.C, & J. FIELD, Patentees of the SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*«* Ure no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGIis, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes: — 
“TI consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light- rown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic arent of great value.” 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work “ On 
Consumption,” writes :—* ‘We think it a great advantage thet there is one kind of Cod Liver 
Oil shh, is universally admitted to be genuine—tie Light-Lrown Oil supplied by Dr. 

ongh. 


Sold only in capsuled Impgzniax Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Consioners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

The general character of the BOOKS in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIGRARY 
is well known to all Readers of the best Modern Literature. From its commencement great 
care has been taken to — the Library in eve: ay way worthy of cordial and genera! support. 
While the preference has always been given to Works of the highest interest and we | 
has been taken that every Department of Literature should be adequately represented, 
Books of every shade of cpares on all subjects of public interest have been freely added. 

Very many Copies are in Circulation of p71 S the  Fewly Published Books advertised in 
ao —_ 3s Saturday Review,” and all of acknowledged merit and general 
nteresi 

First Class Subscription, One Guinea per annum.; Book Societies supplied on Liberal 
Terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on applicat tion 


Me DIE’S SELECT LIBR ARY, —NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

MUDIES Ry CIRCULAR for May containing a very large and varied 
Selection of the Best Buoks in every Di is now ready,and will be 
for warded, postage y te application, 


MU SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE oe MAY. This Catalogue contains 
Baker's Abyssinia, 128.; Dufton's Abyssinia, 4s. 6d.; Leaves from Her Majesty best 
Edition, 5s.; Life of I. S. Duncombe, 2 vols. 14s.; 3 Life of Sir Philip Pransis. 2 vols. \6s.; 

Early Years of the Prince Consort, 6s.; Dixon’s New America, 2 vols. 93.; life ot Lord 
Plunket, 2 vols. 12s.; Old Sir Douglas, 3 vols. 3s. 6c.; Not btm / but Too Well. 3 vols. 3s.; 
The Small House at Allington, 2 vols. 5s.; and more than One Hundred Thousand A ig 
of Surplus Copies of other Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good Second- 
hand Condition, at_the Lowest Current Prices ; and Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of 
the best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Sentionen : 
Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents and School P: 

Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 
LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841, 

Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. President—~The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the yherme of “co to this Library, \ which contains 85,000 Volumes 
of Ancient and Modern in vario cription, £3 a year, or £2 with 
Entrance Fee of £6; L Life je Mlembershib £26. Tinees Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten 
to Town Members. a open from Ten to Six (from Ten to Eizht until August 1). 
Prospectus on a talogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


(HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, Ww. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany according to the supply reguired.| All 

the best new Books, lish, French, and German, immediateiy on publication 
with Lists of New cratisand post free. 

*»* A ClearanceCatalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTH'’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


Small 8vo. Is. 6d. 


MPHE FORMATION of TENSES in the GREEK VERB. 
By C. 8. Jzanam, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxon. 
Ruvinerons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


Boosey & CO.’S NEW SONGS, sung by Madame Sainton- 

Dolby, Madame Sherrington, i lc. Liebart. and Miss Poole. To be had of all 
Musicsellers, or post free at half-price the Publishers. 

HE WILL RETURN. 3s. os 

ROSES AND DAISIES, 3s. .. a 

MAGGIE’S WELCOME. 3. 

THE BEACON THAT LIGHTS ‘ME HOME. “M. 

CLEAR AND COOL. 3s. 

I WILL NOT ASK TO PRESS THAT CHEEK. as. 

WHEN ALL THE WORLD IS YOUNG. 3s. 

KIRTLE RED. 3s. .. ee 

WHAT IS LOVE? 3. .. 

THE LOVE TEST. 48. 

ONLY AT HOME. 

CLOCHETTE. 48. James L. Molloy. 

WILL HE COME? o Arthur Sullivan. 

London: Boossy & Co., Holles Street. 


THE | GRAND DUCHESS for ONE SHILLING.—Published 
day, Onvemeen, 's celebrated for the Pianoforte Solo, complete, !s., 
being Ra 106 of Bi ~4¥%q MUSICAL Also the following Operas in the samc 
Series, post free, e 
DER SONNAMBULA. 
CRISPINO E COMARE. 


IL TROVATORE. 
Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 
ARION & CO., 2 22 and 23 Soho Square, London, would 


they be to their COLLECTION of 
aly and SCULPTURE by 
in se FOR & 


Just published, Second Edition, bee with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 
EPILEPSY and and ITs CURE. By G. Braman, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


356 Strand. And all Book 


im 
HOTOGRAPHS, more 
the OLD MASTERS 
A Personal 


aad RHEUMATISM, PAINS, and DEBIL ITY, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbe mh ae 
ON N Nervous Deafness, Epilepey. Indigestion, Functio 
ascertaining the efficacy, a LEST of real VOLTA- 

le CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, and beat Batteries will be sent gratis for a we, 

from 5s , accordi ing to power. Combined Bands for restoring exhausted Vital 


5s. to 
33, 30s. to 40s, New Patent Self-restorable Chain Bat £3 to £4 lete. Pi let 
fee J. PULVERMACHER, Puveutce, Galvanic Establishment, 200 Regent Street, 


Baits with Addenda, containing additional and Cases in 


REVELATIONS of oa and QUACKERY, By 
Derecror. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 2, 1868, 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. OCLX. 
April, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 
I. THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF COMTE. 

Il. WESTERN CHINA. 

Ill. THE MONKS OF THE WEST. 

IV. TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 
V. BUNSEN’S MEMOIRS. 

VI. THE IRISH ABROAD. 

VII. MALLESON’S FRENCH IN INDIA. 

THE DISRAELI MINISTRY. 


London: LonemaNs and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLacK. 
TUE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXLVIIL, is 


published THIS DAY. 
Contents 
1. LORD MACAULAY AND HIS SCHOOL. 
2. THE USE OF REFUSE. 
3. ROBERT SOUTH. 
4. UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
5. LORD ROMILLY’S IRISH PUBLICATIONS. 
6. THE FARMER'S FRIENDS AND FOES. 
7. THE NEW SCHOOL OF RADICALS, 
8. WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT. 
9. PURCHASE IN THE ARMY. 
10. THE IRISH CHURCH. 
*,* The GENERAL INDEX to the og weeete Yue. of THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
now 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. No. CCCCXXV. 


(For MAY), 2s. 6d. 
Contents: 


6. John Haller’s Niece. 
: Haunted Lives. By J. 8. Le Fanu. 
8. Mediwval Fictions and their Sources, 
9. Edmund Burke: a Historical Study. 


« The Science of War. 
3 Sweet Anne Page. 
2. Retirement of John Kemble. 


My Quee! 
Hy The Close: of a great Dramatic Career. 
Dublin: Heanert. London: Hurst & 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for MAY = 1868. 
No. DCXXXI. 2s. 6d. 
Contents: 

G '-School 
Links’ Conclusion. Fraudulent Insurers 
in Griffin, his Mr. ond the State in its Relations 

ee A Mistake of Mr. Giadstone’s. 
The Odes of Horace. 
W. Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for MAY.) 
No. CCCCLXI. price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
The Reorganisation of the Army. ie Economy and Emigration. By | 


E. LESLIE. 

Vikram and the Vampire; or, Toles — Captain Ord’s Return 
of Indian Devilry. Adapted by ~. ’ 
Ricwarp F, Burrox.—The Vam- Chaps. Ii. and IV. 
pire’s First Story. Again ? 

Australia. 
‘Women’s Votes : a Dialogue. Spiritual Wives. 
Life of Sir Philip Sydney. By thelate | The Caucasian 

RosertT SourueEy. In Three Parts. Trouble. 
—Part I. A Character. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW NUMBER OF THE ALPINE JOURNAL. 


Now ready, No. XXI. in 8vo. with 3 Woodcuts, price Is. 6d. 
HE ALPINE JOURNAL; a Record of Mountain 


Adventure and Scientific Observation, by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited ; 


by A. T. MALKIN, Esq. (To be continued Quarterly.) 
ConTeENTS of No. XXI. May 1868 :— 
Travelling in Norway. By John l. Campbell. 1868. (With 3 Woodcuts.) 
Lost on the Strahleck. By Stafford F. Still and Egerton W. Ruck. 
New Expeditions and Topographical Notes in 1867. 
Notes and Queries. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster | Row. 
ue ART-JOURNAL. No. LXXVIL, New Series. 
(MAY 1868), 28. 6d. 
Contents: 
Line Engravings. 
I. FALSTAFF AND HIS FRIENDS, after C. R. Lestre, R.A. 
II. SUNSET_S&t. Heliers, Jersey, after A. Cunt. 
The following Articles, illustrated with Engrarings on Wood. 
MEMORIALS OF FLAXMAN, By G. F. Teniswoop. 
THE LEGEND OF MADAME SAINTE NOTBURG. 
THE EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE, 


Also an Account of the Exhibitions of National Portraits, of the Society of British Artists: — 


of the French and Flemish Gallery, and of Fine Art in Scotland and Abroad, Picture Sales, 
Art-Gossip, Obituary, Keviews, an Tr ‘opics of the Month. 


With this Number is issued the Fourteenth Part of the Le cages ATED CATALOGUE | 
f the choicest Specimens 


of the PARIS _— ITION, 


al Art. 
satis London and New York: Viarve & Co. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
SAINT PAULS for MAY. Price Is. 
Contents: 


1, ALL FOR GREED. Chapter 23.—The Trial. Chapter 24.-The Sentence. Chapter 25.— 
Conclusion. 


2. THE IRISH CHURCH DEBATE. 
3. YACHTING. 
4. COLUMBUS: a Dramatic Fragment. 
bt. NEW FACTS IN THE BIOGRAPHY OF RALEGH. 
6. LIFE STUDIES. No. 1.—“Our Own” Great Man. 
7. SYBEL’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
8. ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. 
9, PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Anxtnony Trotrore. With an 
Illustration. Ch: master 27.—Phinens Discussed. Chapter 28.—The Second Reading is 
Chapter 29._A Cabinet Meeting. Chapter 30.—_Mr. Kennedy's Luck. 
London and New York: Vinrce & Co. 


Administration in . 


Price is.; post free, Fourteen Stamps. 


HALL : Magazine of Sacred Music. 
o. IV. (for MAY). 


Conte 
1. SACRED SONG, “ THERE’S REST IN HEAVEN. ” By A. Ranpgcorr. With an 
Tilustration. 


2. PIANOFORTE PIECE, “SELECTIONS FROM SCHUBERT'S MASS IN B FLAT.” 
By W. Cauucorr. 

3. NEW HYMN TUNE, “HYMN OF PRAISE.” By G. A. Macrarnen. 

4. VOCAL DUET, “REST YONDER.” By Henry Smarr. 

SUNDAY EVENINGS AT THE HARMONIUM. No. IV. 


London: Merzter & Co., 37 Great Marlborough Street, W. 
G. Rourievox & Sons, Broadway, Hill. 


i 


Second Edition, on Monday. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 103 (for MAY), 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER : 
1. MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM, “LUCRETIUS.” 
2. LUXURY AND THE SCHOLAR. 
3. MR. HELPS’S “REALMAH.” (Continued.) 
4, MR. E. A. ABBOTT ON “ THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH.” 
5. A CITY AT PLAY. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
6. MR. T. W. HIGGINSON ON “ THE AMERICAN LECTURE-SYSTEM.” 
7. MISS YONGE’S “CHAPLET OF PEARLS.” (Continued.) 
‘8. WORKMEN ON THE THAMES AND ELSEWHERE. 
9. MISS ROSSETTI’S “A SMILE AND A SIGH” AND “DEAD HOPE,” 
10. MR. CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM ON “ THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION,” 


LONDON : MACMILLAN & CO. 


LONDON SOCIETY 
For MAY, now ready, with 14 Illustrations, price 1s. 


THE PREMIER NOVELIST. 
TO A BEAUTY OF THE SEASON. 


| MAY IN TOWN. Illustrated. 
| FASHION AT LONGCHAMPS. 


CHARADE. 
TUE INTER-UNIVERSITY GAMES IN 1868. 
WAITING FOR THE yo Illustrated by Edwin J. Ellis. 
A LEVEE DAY AT ST. JAMES' 
THE Box THE IRON CLAMPS. Part I. By Mrs, RossCavrcn. Illustrated by 
ohn G1 
GIPSY EYES. Illustrated from the Painting by Bach. 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. By 
Scientific Travellers. 
The Consulting Physician. 
“BONES AND 1”, or, the Skeleton ot By G. J. Wayre Author 
Digby Grand,” “The Interpreter,” “The Gladiator,” &. 
Chapter 8.—Rus in Urbe. 
MY LADY DISDAIN. Illustrated by Isaac L. Browne. 
MY FIRST FLIRTATION. 
NOTES FROM KING THEODORE’S COUNTRY. By Henry A. Bunerrs. 
King Theodore as a Diplomatist. 
Fy Wagshum. 


| LONDON LYRICS. By Rovert Bucnanan. 
No. IV.—A Spring Song in the City. 
THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. With Three Sketches by S. E. Illingworth. 
| MR. WILLIAM SPAVINGER’S SPEECH ON HIPPOPHAGY. Reported by James 


REENWOUD. 
A SPRINGTIDE TALE. By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. Illustrated by Wilfred Lawson. 
THE MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. With Five Sketches by Tom Gray. 


OFFICE: 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


PIccaDILLy PAPERS. — - This Series is an_ interes nen 
feature in LONDON SOCIETY —the amusing and most 
Magazine of the day. ‘The PICCADILLY PAPERS appear in it M —_. 
Topics of the Day and take up the New Books in a style not attempted elsew Ws 

Office, 217 Piccadilly, W. 


MANCHESTER NEW TOWN-HALL.—THE BUILDER 
Week contains a fine View of the Town-Hall about to be erected in Man- 
chester, <x Plan of the Main Floor; also a full reers of the Art-Union of London 
Meeting, with correct List of Prizeholders, and various Essays.—4d.; or by post, 5d. 
1 York Street, W.C. ; and all Newsmen. 


NEW SERIES.—No. II. (MAY), Illustrated, 1s. 


THE ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Mrs. RIDDELL, 
Author of “ George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” &c. 
A LIFE'S : Novel. By the HIRELL : a Novel. 
Author of “* George Geith.” Chapter 4.—Passing Glimpses. 
— 5. the the Night.  5.-—Over Criba Bau. 
w of Nature. » 6.—Dolgarroy. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
POEM : Buried Hopes. 
CHIVALRY. 
AND ENGLISH RE- 


= FOR THE INDIANS. 


SON 

UNIVEROITY REFORM. 

CABS. No. Il. 

PROVENCAL LITERATURE, 

THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT ExuI- | LODGINGS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
BITION. POEM : May. 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


NEW SERIES.—Edited by E. S, DALLAS. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Contents or APRIL PART—pnrice Nixerence 

INVERTED COMMAS. THE UNTAMEABLE SHREW. 
TALKING OF DIPLOMATISTS. TO 
HUNTING. Illustrated. 
OSBORN’S PIPE. 
THE CAM REVISITED. 
THE WITCHWIFE'S SON. 
I'M AFLOAT. 
THE PARISIAN WORKMAN. 
THE RAILWAY DILEMMA, 
THE GENTLE CRAFT. 
ANOTHER DAY’S WORK DONE. 

Drawn by B. Bradley. 


CONFESSIONS OF A FRENCII HAS- 
CHISH EATER. 

SENSIBILITY OF PLANTS. 

THE ARMOURER. Drawn by Joho 
Gilbert. 


RIDDLES. 
SOCIABLE SILENCE. 
Weare LAMENT FOR ANNE 


Together with Chapters 38 to 50 of 
FOUL PLAY, 
By CHARLES READE and DION BOUCICAULT. 
Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. 


The JANUARY, FEBRUARY, and MARCH Parts, commencing the New 


Series, are on sale. é 
ONCE A WEEK is published in Nos. every Wednesday, price Twopence ; and in 


Monthly Parts. 
LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, oe 


| 


A) 


Contents: 


ed by 


or of 


New 
in 


May 2, 1868.) 


The Saturday Review. 


Now ready, No. CI. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY. Price ls. 
With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and F. W. Lawson. 
Contents: 
THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY. With an Illustration. 
Cha 43.—A Special Mission. 
44.—The Church Patrons. 
45.—A Pleasant Dinner. 
46.—A Stroll and a Gossip. 
47.—A Proposal in fom” 
RECOLLECTIONS OF GIBSON THE SCULPTOR. 
NOTES, OF. x ATSOn AL CHARACTERISTICS IN THE SCOTTISH 


CONTENTED. 
PUNISHMENT IN THE DAYS OF OLD. 
OUT OF THE SILENCE. 
CHARLES DIBDIN AND HIS SONGS. : 
AVONHOE. With an Illustration. 
Chapter — Avonhoe. 
pat —The Good Old Times. 
” aA Pair of Friends. 
Hunting Morning 

THE MS. JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN E. THOMPSON, R.N. 


Smitn, Erper, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 
Now ready, the MAY Number of the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. Price ls. 


Conrents: 
1. KITTY. A New Serial sug. } By tw the Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” “John and I,” &c. 
Chapter 1. = ay in Bohemia. 
» 2—The Joys and of Bohemia. 
» 3.—How mer passed. 
3. 
" $—The Thin End of the Wedge. 
2, REMINISCENCES OF A COUNTRY EDITOR. By James Haxwnay. 
3. STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. By the Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 
Chapters 48—51. 
4. CURIOSITIES OF MARRIAGE LAW. 
5. THE STORY OF PAULINE. By the Author of “Fair Women.” 
6. ON LAKE NICARAGUA. 
7. COUSIN FANNY. By the Author of “ Charlie Thornhill.” 
8. THE KNIGHT OF INNISHOWEN. 
9. A LOST NAME. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” Chapters 72—74. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


On May 1, 
[HE CHURCHMAN’S Part XVII. 6d. 


New Series. 
Contexts: Intents and Purposes. 
Steamer Colombo—The Young ng Mart 


Chapters 3, 4, 5.—Th 
XI.—Correspondence. 


On May 1, 
THE ECCLESIASTIC. Part CLXXXV. New Series. Is. 
ly Prayer—The Reunion of Christendom : Literature boasting 
West—Examen pro Clero—Reviews and Notices—Notes and tS 


_____ antes J. Masters, Aldersgate Street; and New Bond Street. 
THE [HE LONDON STUDENT. No. Il. (MAY). Price 1s. 
Ed ited by 
Professor J. R. Sextex, of University College, London ; 
Dr. Heavtanp, Professor of Materia Medica at Charing Cross Medical College ; and 
J. W. Hates, Esq., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Contents 
Experimental Science the Basis of General Education. (Concluded.) By Professor 
Williamson, University College. 
Colonial Education and G it Aid. 
Pre-Raphaelite Art and Poetry. Part II1._The Theory. By Rev. J.B. Payne, M.A. 
On the Influence upon Girls’ Schools of External Examinations. By Miss W: 
On Medical Education. By F. W. Headland, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Reviews—Letter from Oxford—News. 
Joun Cuvacaitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


A NEW NOVEL.—NOTICE.—Just ready, at every Library, 3 vols. 


ETHEL’S ROMANCE: a Novel. 


Now ready, Monthly, 6d. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


THE ARGOSY. 


For MAY. 


Cowrents :— ne Wereford. By the Author of East Lynne.” a Tllus- 
tration. Chapter The New Tenant. 12.—In the Ironing Roo: 
and the Song. By Charlies Mackay, LL.D.—3. Half an Hour's Walk in Normandy. one 
Hesba Stretton.—4. Too Late.—5. Sanker’s Visit. —6. Aunt Félicité: a Norman Story. By 
K.8. Macquoid.—7. On some Notable Dreams.—8. Patty's Mistake.—9. Our Log Book. 


THE sendy on Mag 1, bound te 
cs, 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


New Edition, now ready, in 16mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
GACRED POEMS. By the late Right Hon. Sir Roserr 
RANT. 


London: LoneMaANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 6d. stitched, 


POSTSCRIPTUM to LETTER to WILLIAM GEORGE 
WARD, Esq. Ph.D. on his Theory of Infallible Instruction. By H. I. D. 
Ryper, of the Oratory. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 


In 8vo, with 12 Charts and Diagrams, price 14s. cloth, 


TREATISE on the ACTION of VIS INERTL# in the 
& OCEAN; with Remarks on the Abstract Nature of the Forces of Vis Inertiz 
and Gravitation, and a New Theory of the Tides. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, 


F.R.G.S, 
London : LoneMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in 8vo. be $58, with 4 Lithographic oo (1 coloured) and 
21 oodcuts, price 15s. cloth, gilt to) 
BSTETRICAL “TRANSACTIONS, Fes. IX. being the 
Transactions of the Obstetrical Society of London for the Year 1867, with 
Lists of Officers, Fellows, &c. 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW, CHEAPER, AND IMPROVED EDITION: DEDICATED TO 
F.M.H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 


In One Volume, 8vo. with Portrait, price 8s. 


A MEMOIR of the SERVICES of Lieutenant-General Sir 

SAMFORD WHITTINGHAM, K.C.B., &c. Edited by Major-General F. 
C.B. 

** One of England's bravest soldiers.”—John Bull. 

“ A valuable study for young soldiers.”—A/orning Post. 

“ One of those men whose lives ought to be written........His career is specially 
interesting.” —Pall Mall Gazelte. 

London: LonemMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of 
Psychology and Ethics. By ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A. Professor of Logic in 
the University of Aberdeen, Examiner in Logic and Moral Philosophy in the 
University of London. 
London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In royal 8vo. with 3 Steel Plates, 10 Lithographic Plates of Machinery, and 
10 Coloured Impressions of Patterns of Lace, price 21s. 


HISTORY of the MACHINE-WROUGHT HOSIERY 
and LACE MANUFACTURES. By WiL1AM FELKIN, F.L.S. F.S.S. 


“Toa perfect acquaintance with his sub- factures could hardly have fallen into more 
ject he joins enthusiasm for his work and competent hands than those of Mr. Felkin, 
perseverance and industry by no There is richness of the mate- 
means common On its own special riais he has brough er, and the con- 
subject, Mr. Felkin's volume will tome re- scientious care he i shewn in_ handling 
main the standard work, as it is the only m, more enough to call for the 
complete account ever publish the gratitude of thet alle, as well as to justify 
the confidence of the friends and subscri 
its | special subject in existence. ” Spectator. under whose auspices these fruits of his 

“ The history of the hosiery and lace manu- labours have been put forth.” t 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 2is. 


Alt FOR GREED: a Novel. By the Baroness Braze 
Bury. With Illustrations by G. H. Thomas. 
London and New York: Vinrve & Co. 


This day, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


TRUE of HEART. By Kay Spen. 


graceful and natural n some it ‘inds us of Jane but 
is mothicy of whic! ~ that novel, ‘and it is of 
heart and natural genial affec' 
A story by its simplicity and tenderness to the finer feelings of our 
nature." — Wee. evie' 
bounds in touching incident, -in skilful in and noble sentiment. 
chapters which it is hard to read wi nd quiet throat.” —Freeman. 


London and New York : hig & Co. 


published, post 8vo. 


Si termes in ENGLISH PROSE: Specimens of the Language 
Paves, Author of "Studies in English Poetry.” 


ad A valuable text-book for schools and colleges.""—Odserver. 
London and New York: Virtrvr & Co. 


Crown 8vo. 
(THE RAILWAY DILEMMA. * Respectfall y Addressed to 


bey Bae’ Proprietors. By Joun Laino, Author of Business for 
en. 


London : Lonomans & Co. 


Now ready, ls. 
any SOCIETIES versus BEER HOUSE CLUBS: 
Suggestions for Legislation, end ter of Fost Sr the 


MR. MORRIS’S NEW POEM. 


Now ready, | thick vol. crown 4vo. cloth, 14s. 
ANEW POEM BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON,” 
Entitled 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. Containing the 
following Tales in Verse: 
Whe Love of Alcestis. 
The Lady of the Land. 


The Son of Croesus. 
The Watching of the Falcon. 
Image. 


and the 
the Dane. 


LONDON: F. 8, ELLIS, 33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WILLIAM BLAKE'S "PORTICAL “SKETCHES, now first 
These fon from the Original Edition 


SONGS of INNOCENCE and EXPERIENCE. By the same Author, fep. 8vo. 48. 
Bastt Picxerine, Piccadilly. 


to be Ki 
Thet Doom of King A 
The Proud ant 
Cupid and Psyche. 
The Writing on the Image. 


demy 8vo. 18s. 
ARCHMOLOGY : a Popular Dictionary of Eccle- 
siastical Art and Institutions, from Prieaitive to Modern Tim Comprising Archi- 
re, Vestments, Furniture Arrangement, Offices. , Customs. “Ritual ! ‘Symbolism, Ceremonial 
&e.,:of the Church Catholic in all Ages. By E. C. 
Alcorr, B.D, F.8.A., Pracentor and Prebendary of Chichester Cathedral, 
L. Resve & Co. 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Classes. By the Rev. J.G. Srnarron, Secretary of the Kent Friendly Society. 
London: Wir11am Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. And Booksellers. 
Just published, 1s. 
(THOUGHTS on on RITUALISM. By a Crry May. 
London: Dorrett & Son, 15 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


ENGLISH REVOLUTION. By Hopkins. 
Crown — The Lords— The Commons — Inevitable Changes—and 


demy 16mo. extra cloth, 3s. 
VESPER SONGS. By 8. C. Rogers. 
London : Witt1am Freeman, 102 Fleet Street. 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 


THINGS of OUR OWN TIME: a 
_ Volume of “ Things not Known Familiarly Joun Tres, 


his 
r—, ds—Life, 
Penibitions With copious Index. 
Locxwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


Now ready, 
(THE MONEYS of all NATIONS, with their Correct Value 
in English Currency. Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T. ah 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


QRTHOPRAXY. (op9o¢, straight ; to make.) By 


Hearner Broo, Assoc. Inst. 


Manual embraces ‘reatment of every variety of Deformity, Debility, and 
y of the Numan Body. 


Cavacuitt & Son; and the Author, 56 Wimpole Street. 
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SECOND EDITION ON MONDAY. 


TENNYSON’S “LUCRETIUS” occupies 


Nine Pages of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY. 1s. 


“ The verse is as lofty as the thouzht—the manner and the matter are one in their severity 
and purity. One of the finest bits of blank verse that Tennyson has ever written—with breaks 
of and like shady, quiet, little spaces in a full-flowing river.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY for MAY. The 


HERMITS.—Part Il. By Professor Kinastry. Illustrated, 1s. 
THE HERMITS will be completed in June, and form Vol. II. of THE 
SUNDAY LIBRARY. 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA. 


By Sir SAmMuEL W. Baker. Third Edition, 8vo. with Portraits, Maps, and 
Illustrations, 21s. [This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of BURNS. The com- 


plete Works. Edited, with Glossarial Index and Biographical Memoir, by 


ALEXANDER SmirH. Royal fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Next week. 
NEW POEMS. By Marruew Arwotp. Second 

Edition, extra fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d. [Next week. 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES on the 

CONTINENT. By MarrHEw ARNOLD. 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


REMAINS of MRS. RICHARD TRENCH. 


Edited by the Archbishop of Dustin. New and Cheaper Issue, 8vo. with 
Portrait, 6s. [This day. 


INAUGURAL LECTURE, by BONAMY 


Prick, M.A., Professor of Political Economy at Oxford. S8vo. 
is day. 
POEMS of RURAL LIFE, in Common Eng- 


lish. By the Rev. W. Barnes, Author of “ Poems in the Dorset Dialect.” 
Extra fep. 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


e One of the most original, and within his own range one of the most faultless, of English 
poets.”—Saturday Review. 


EPIPHANY, LENT, and EASTER: a Series 


of Expository PA. By é. J. VauGHan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. [Next week. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


This day, 4to. 10s, 


A TREATISE on HARMONY. By the 


Rev. Sir F. A. Gore OvsELEY, Mus. Doc., Professor of Music at Oxford. 
(Clarendon Press Series.) 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


In a few days, 60 pp. 1s. 


NOTICE.—INTENDING VISITORS 
informed that “ NOTES UPON THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
1868,” by W. MicH#aAEL Rossetri and ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, will 
be published in a few days. 


LONDON : JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 PICCADILLY. 


CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COUSSE. 


In SHILLING BOOKS, Full Music Size; Post Free for Fourteen Stamps. 


CRAMER’S COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Now published, Volume I. bound, 6s. ; or in separate Books, Is. the Book. 


FIRST BOOK. Cramer’s Celebrated Tutor for the Pianoforte, 


containing the Rudiments of Music. 


SECOND BOOK. Scale Passages, easy Exercises, and Preludes 


by Cramer, Bertini, and Lozier. 


THIRD BOOK. Little Fantasias, progressive in difficulty, from 


the Best Writers. Themes selected from Clementi, brenner, and Cramer. 


FOURTH BOOK. Recreations in Fantasia form, from Sacred 
and Secular Works. 


FIFTH BOOK. Studies in various Keys introductory to the 


following Book. 


SIXTH BOOK. Selections from the Simpler Works of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beet! Issohn, supplementing the design of Book V. 
Books VII. to XI. = pies constituting the Advanced Stage for the Pianoforte. 
“The fingering is so carefully done, and the notes and remarks so frequent and opportune, 
that it will be found as useful for self-instruction as for studying with a master.”"—/L.xaminer. 
Admirable for home teaching.”"—Ore 
“ It appears well adapted to ensure rapid improvement and progress on the part of pupils, A 
& be potter Sited, oe forming and developing correct taste than the majority of books of a 
nd.” —Jinperia 
Undeniably useful among young musicians.” —A tlas, 


CRAMER’S COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 
CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the Rudiments of 


Music, and the Neecssary Instructions for the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice. 
SECOND BOOK, containing Exercises, Solfeggi, &c., in the 


Advanced Keys, tonne in Two and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from 
the Works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer,and Pelegrini. 


THIRD BOOK, containing Exercises, Solfeggi, &c., from the 


Works of Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 


FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH, EIGHTH, NINTH, 
TENTH, EL EVENTII, and TWELFTH BOOKS, follow in Progressive order, and 
contain Exe cises, Solfeggi, Studies, and Compositions for the Voice by the most ‘cele- 
Singivg Masters. 


Vedo not hesitate to say that we have seen no vocal course to equal the course of lessons 
just yebltehed by Cramer & Co. These books contain most excelleut exercises.’ eekly R 
‘eview. 
“We know not who is the compiler of the Soy ae works, but ‘it is certain that a@ very 
co siderable amount of know has been brought to bear on them "Musical Standard. 


All amateur vocalists will welcome these really useful instructions,’ "— Examiner. 
“ Well edited and capitally printed, yet the price only one shilling! "—Zrighton Guardian. 


LONDON : CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, W. 
AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


THE NEW NUMBER OF TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE READY THIS DAY, 
This day is published, No. X. (for MAY) of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an _ Illustrated 


Monthly. Conducted by EpMunp Yates. 1s. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK; from 


Original Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources, 
By PERCY FirzGERraLp. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. By 
Justiy M‘Carruy, Author of The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. 
THE PILGRIM and the SHRIN E; or, 
Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B. 4 Cantab, 
3 vols. [Now ready, 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 
MR. EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL, READY THIS DAY. 
THE ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By 
EpmunD Yares, Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. 
:{NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of 
THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. 


By W. H. Russex1, LL.D., of the “ Times.” 3 vols, 
FROM “THE TIMES.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free 


Lance: a New Novel, by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 
Gown,” &c., is ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. 


THE DOWER HOUSE: the New Novel. 


By Annie THoMAs (Mrs. PENDER CuDLIP), Author of “Called to Account,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


LOVE, or MARRIAGE? a New Novel. By 


BLack. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


MARTYRS to FASHION: a Novel. 3 vols. 


[Ready this day. 
A NEW NOVEL BY LADY WOOD. 
SORROW ON THE SEA: a New Novel. 
By Lady Woop, Author of “ Sabina,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


SINK or SWIM? a New Novel. 


Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New 


Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWyND, Author of ‘“ Three 
Hundred a Year.” 3 vols, [Ready this day. 


BLACK SHEEP. 
1 vol. 6s. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, the Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 6s., of 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Cometh Up as a Flower.” [Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—In a few days will be published, a New and Cheaper Edition, 2s., of 
BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” “ Brakespeare,” &c. 
Also, now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, 2s., of 
SWORD and GOws. By the same Author. 
a Cheap Edition, 2s., of 
THE SAVAGE ' CLUB PAPERS. With all 


the Original Illustrations, 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


By the 


Cheap Edition of 
By Epmunp Yates. 


A PROSE COMPANION TO “THE IDYLLS OF 
THE KING.” 


Just published, crown 8vo. antique cloth, elegant, 12s. 
LA MORTE D’ARTHUR. 
The History of King Arthur, compiled by Sir Thomas Mallory. 


Abridged and Revised by EDWARD CONYBEARE, B.A. 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON & CO. 


BISHOP LONSDALE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with Portrait and Facsimile, 10s. 6d. 
LIFE of JOHN LONSDALE, D.D., late Bishop of 


Lichfield. With Selections from his Writings. Edited by E. B. Denison, Q.C. 


“ Bishop Lonsdale was a man whose life is quite | worth writing, or perhaps, what is more 
to the poet, whose was de He omen 
atamp = is Doreen saner rarer every day, and the days are none the better for 
rarity.”"—Literary Chur 

“ Bishop Lonsdale was a aunette honest man; a gentleman in the best sense of the words 

t am 
man nas to t io. which will not t be content witlout doing it, whatever it may be, with the 
efficiency.” '—London Review. 


possible 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


= 
= 
“ The 1s one Which | in an unusual degree.........We 
: : can remember few stories so rich in incident and adventu:e, or so full of change and variety, 
c as that which Doctor Brady relates of himself and his acquaintance.........It is not a novel 
: : of the ordinary type; but it is everywhere full of interest of the purest kind, and we know of 
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HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 


Now ready, with Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 12s. 


OLD DECCAN DAYS; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends 

mt in Southern India. Collected from Oral Tradition. By M. Frere, 

and illustrated by C. F. Frere. With an Introduction and Notes by Sir 
BARTLE FRERE. 

“ This collection of Mindoo Fairy Legends is in many respects a remarkable publication. 

While one member of the Frere pened ar home us with a charming version of the legends 

from oral tradition, and a second adorns the work with several clever little drawings, 

Bartle Frere himself furnishes the introduction to the whole. The triumvirate have done 


cable undertaking, aud the result is an interesting handsome volume.” 
Pall Mail Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


COMPLETION OF 
MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS, 


Now ready, Vols, III. and IV., with Portraits and Index, completing 
the Work, 8vo. 30s. 


HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS: 


continued from the year 1590 to the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609. By the Hon. 
J. Lorurop Mor.ey, D.C.L., Author of “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


Pat. rejoice that Mr. Motley is continuing this history down to the Peace of Westphalia. 
neral estimate of these volumes will be gathered from what we have already written. 
Lk done justice to Mr. Motley’s research, to his graphic power, to his skill in description. 
Hebes largely increased our knowledge of his subject ; he has brought out of the buried past 
scenes and events comparatively forgotten, he has set them before us in a striking view and he 
usually appreciates the true character and tendencies of the period he treats ae any 
whatever its shortcomings. is a noble contribution toa <sacnmans enriched al: 
with historical works of a high order.” —Times. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW EDITION OF 
SIR RODERICK SILURIA. 


Now ready, Fourth Eton, thorough revised. 
Woodcuts, 8vo. 30s. 


SILURIA: a History of the Oldest Rocks in the 
British Isles and other Countries ; with a Sketch of the Origin and Distribu- 
tion of Native Gold, the General Succession of Geological Formations and 
Changes of the Earth’s Surface. By Sir Roprrick I. MurcHISON, F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the British Isles. 


“* Siluria’ has taken its place among stendard geological works as reat authoritative 
text-book for the older formations. That so purel iy selenite a volume, aie so little of whut 
might be thought a popular element in it it, should a steady sale is 
pleasing proofs that the practical study of gaining 
certainly not light reading, nor is it of the kind that mere dabbiers in the science are likely to 
purchase. But no geeianies can do without it, nor can any one who wishes to know something 
of the oldest rocks find anywhere in our language so large a body of information on the sub- 
ject. The pre-ent edition is not merely a — of the last one with a few emendations end 
additions. The changes it has t, in some respects, it may 
called a new Jy all, It has been subjected roy s complete sovien, and much new matter 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN. 


With 25 iarge Plans and 100 Illustrations, royal 8vo. 50s. 
THE GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE of SPAIN: from 


Personal Observations made during several Journeys through that Country. 
Tea G, E. STREET, F.S.A., Author of “ The Brick and Marble Architecture of 


“ Mr. Street has not only explored and sketched the + may a 
buildings scattered over three-fourths of Spain, but he has to the learn 
the subject. Every part of the work presents evidence of the pi Ay a i Le, ng ot 
which he pursued his investigations, and the result is one of “the most curious and v: 


THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST. 


Now ready, with Portrait, post Svo. 


LIFE of the late WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
and Condon from the Original Life. By his Sen, SAMUEL, Lord 


“ The Bishop of Oxford has done wisely to issue a revised and condensed edition. and to cive 
the public : cabinet portrait of his father, in place of the full-length, which could only hang in 
large gallery.””—Spectator. 

“ Mr. Wilberforce was one of the most many-sided of men, and touched contemporary life 
at such a number of points, and yet, as to himself, he had such a perfect unity and consistency 
of character, that perhaps there never was a character or a carcer which seems so completely 
constructed for the biographer to work upon We can most unfeignedly rejoice at this 
publication. It is a book which excites our keenest interest, and, as a picture of one who 
united great gifts, deep relizion, and an extraordinary manliness of courace, in his way of 
acting upon his religion, it is perhaps unique. We should hope, oa, that it is a book w no 
one can read without being the better for it.”—Literary Churchma: 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


GERMAN VIEW OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Now ready (to be completed in 4 vols.), Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 24s. 


A HISTORY of EUROPE during the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION ; drawn up for the most part from Unpublished Papers and 
Documents in the Secret Archives of Germany. By HEINRICH VON SYBEL, 
Professor of History at the University of Bonn. ‘Translated by WALTER C. 
Perry, Author of * The Franks.” 


DAILY NEWS. 
Herr Von Sybel’s work in his own al hes attained a aaah reputation as the most 
inertial account of the French } The is a valuable 
to the histories we already possess of x most momentous epoch of times. 
His work is in truth a history of Europe during the period brought under review. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
R. 2, Perry has attempted a task which ought to procure him the gratitude of ty 
reader: is is part of es is carefully and honestly done. He has been very successful in 
from his translation all clumsy and unidiomatic traces of a foreign tongue. 
JOHN BULL. 
Mr. Perry has done no small service to English readers in placing before them this ae 
fyeaelation of the great work of Professor Von Sybel on the French Revolution. Probab. 
~~ writer, and certainly no French writer, has hitherto dealt with the subject in so whee 
Jmpertial a manner as the present author, whose work in his own country is justly 
} as the standard history of the period. Mr. Perry seems to all the requirements 
& good translator. TIMES. 


guage and manner of his work. we should add, are generally good, and the trans- 
sufficiently close, but always readable. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 


Now ready, with Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo. 16s. 


SECOND VOLUME. — The PRINCIPLES of 


GEOLOGY; or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
considered as illustrative of Geology. By Sir CHARLEs LYELL, Bart. M.A., 
F.R.S. Tenth and entirely revised Edition. 

of opinion 


In this Volume the Author gives his views as to the 
respecting the nature of Species, and the bearing upon it of the discoveries of 
the last fifteen years since the Ninth Edition was issued. In this interval 
almost all we know about the Antiquity of Man and all the writings of 
Darwin and his followers have been published. Among the great questions 
on which the Author has modified, and in some cases entirely altered, his 
views, may be mentioned the hy pothesis of Special Creation—the progressive 
development of the organic world from the earliest to the latest times, and 
the application of the doctrine of transmutation to Man, and the different 
races of the Human Family. 


*,* The Tenth Edition of the above Work is now compte in 2 vols. 


II 
LYELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY; or, The 
Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as illustrated by Geological 
Monuments. Sixth Edition, greatly enlarged, with 770 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s. 


LYELL’'S GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES of the 


setiguiry of MAN, with Remarks on Theories of the Origin of Species 
by Variation. Third Edition, revised, with Illustrations, 8vo. 14s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


works which we have received for some time.”— Guardian. 

“ A most valuable work. It deserves to stand side by side with the best of Mr. Pugin's con- 
tributions to the Catholic Revival, while in some respects it is superior, and deserves, as we 
doubt not it will receive,a careful study by professional architects.” — Union Review. 

* This handsome volume merits the highest praise. It is well written and well illustrated; 
it is also weil timed, and e certainly neve the effect of calling the attention of travellers to 
this country for their tow 

“ A valuable contribution to the history of Gothic architecture. With the ein < of the 
great work of Villa~Amil and Escosura, we have no publication which throws so much light 

ou the Spain.” —LEdinburgh Review 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Now ready, Second Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT in the UNITED 


STATES during the LAST EIGHTY YEARS. By Louis J. JEnsmas. 


“ Since the publication of De Tocqueville's thoughtful book, there has been no such found 
and impartial review of American institutions as this by Mr. Jennings, whose lon; nce in 
their midst had given to him a closer insight into their operation and tendenees than it is 
possibie for a mere tourist to obtain, whatever his desire 
observation and ing euler. Mr. Jennings has also vantage of poe te at pom an interval 
after De Tocqueville—short in time, but crowded with events, and rich in the lessons of expe- 
rience; and he is thus — to treat in the proof much that his predecessor could only offer 
in conjecture The y to d the institutions of Ame 
shoul 7 them in t This volume is a mine of political wisdom. It is 
histor, ‘ing b; we be 4 enough to by the lessons taught by our 
brethren on the other side Atlantic, or must we buy ay Cuz own expertepee 
mes. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MRS. JAMESON’S ITALIAN PAINTERS. 


Now ready, Tenth Edition, revised, crown 8vo. with 50 New Portraits, 12s. 


MEMOIRS of the EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS, 
and of the PROGRESS of PAINTING in ITALY—from Cimabue to Bassano. 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 


« ft book well caleulated to farnich that part of the entertainment derived from the contem- 
lation of a work of art which springs from our knowing to whom to attribute it, and then to 
now its history. dots this in way which leaves her without rival.” 


and Queri 
“The name of Mrs. Jameson, which has so } been associated with art, tp 
sufficient for the of a work, b | and eritieal. on “ate early Italian 
painters, from Cimabue to Tintoretto and Paul Veronese.” —Morning 
“ A complete gradus to a knowledge of Italian art, and one aatuahe ¢ adapted to the com- 
hension of the youn: Lit aad for it is written with a remarkable freedom 
technicalities, style and language." —Art-J. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


“THE BEST BOOK ON ABYSSINIA.” 
GLOBE. 


N revised with a New Int 8vo. with and 


A THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE in ABYSSINIA, 


with Travels and Adventures in that Country. By MANSFIELD PARKYNs. 


“ A thoroughl, interesting. joyable book.""— London Review. 
“This book chounts in naive about the manners and customs of the people of 
Abyssinia, and in —-~9- of peregnal etrentere and description of scenery. It is one of the 


most charming books of trave! 
“ Mr. Parkyns depicts with m His book is the most full 
r. yns toot Brace Sir 


and complete picture of the country which has appeased, eines nce the days of 
Baker caw md little of Abyssinia proper, which, in fact, he barely skirted.” — 

“ Mr. Parkyns prefaces his work with an introduction treating of Abyssinia tna generally, which 
it us things we just now it is to know, shows writer 
nse and discernm —Churchman. 


man of more than 
“Mr. 's ‘ Life in. is one of the we have, and abounds in 
details of Abyssinian life in every form and aspect.""—Daily 
“ Undoubtedly the best book on Abyssinia extant. It at “all the most vepebie infor- 
the country and the people, and is well write 
Mr. Parkyne’s narrative is an ipti 
f the Abyssinians, and of ures and productions of ee country | it, is 
manners complete account of Abyssinia which has been published since B 


Englis dependent. 
“ The most graphic description of Ry and its inhabitants that 4 published. 
Mr. Parkyus gives a succinet accoun who be, Thsodese is, and of the manner in which 
dynasties fall and in 

“ Mr. Parkyns's xt is a record of travel bya ~ SE careful, and well-informed man ; it 


is by rac’ and isa 
aturalist, an indifferent n, and a keen observer. His book is one of the best on 
travel ”_ British Quarterly. 


JOHN ‘MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN UNDER the TUDORS. 


By H. R. Fox Bourne, Author of “English Merchants,” &c. 2 vols. 
large post 8vo. 21s. 


“ Mr. Fox Bourne, already favourably known by his * Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney,’ and 
* English Merchants,’ has now written two entertaining vo! » which cl; icle the glorious 

ievements and daring genius of the sailors of the sixteenth century. The defeat of the 
* Invincible Armada,’ which has been so often related, is here described at length, and this 
description acquires a fresh interest from the skilful use made by Mr. Bourne of the letters and 
speeches of the chief actors in that heroic combat.”—Lxaminer. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 


TIMES: the Dukes of Burgundy —Charles the Fifth— Philip the 
Second and the Taciturn— Cardinal Richeliea— The First English 
Revolution—William the Third. By J. Van Prart. Edited by 
Sir Epmuny Heap, Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


“In historical portraiture these Essays excel. The characters of Louis XI., 
Francis I., Philip I1., G elle and Kichelieu, are all of them masterly. With M. 
Praet, who spent thirty years in the service of King Leopold as Secretary and Minister of the 
Household, we feel ourselves behind the scenes, and are introdu to men as they actually 
were, as they got up their parts to play upon the world's stage. Van Praet rises to the height 


of his theme, readers with him."”—A thenceum. 
NINE YEARS on the NORTH-WEST 
By Lieut.-Gen. Sir 


FRONTIER of INDIA, from i854 to 1864, 
Sypyey Corton, K.C.B. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 


HISTORY of GREECE. By Dr. Ervest 


Curtius. Translated by A. W. Warp, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 15s. - 


THE MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 


of EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, now first collected, in- 
cluding : Charles Lamb—Schiller—Pitt and Fox—Goldsmith—Gray— 
Lake Leman—Verona—On the Difference between Authors and the 
Impression of them conveyed by their Works—Infidelity in Love— 
The Influence of Love upon Literature—I1]-health—The Departure of 

oe Influence of Love upon Human Life, &c. 3 vols. demy 
vo, 36s. 


FOURTH EDITION of HISTORICAL 
CHARACTERS: Talleyrand—Mackintosh—Cobbett—Canning. By 
the Right Hon, Sir Henry Lyrron Butwer, G.C.L. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. 30s. 


“In these two volumes history and biography are mingled together in a very attractive 
fashion. Their contents are free from the narrowness of aim and extreme minuteness of detail 
which almost necessarily distinguish a biography pure and simple, while on the other hand 
they are not encumbered by the stately and ceremonious trappings of mere history. Inste 
of awing us by the severity of the classic attire, and by the wreath of bay leaves on her brow, 
the gentle historico-biographic muse receives us in her unpretending morning gown, talks to us 
in an easy, conversational style, and necessarily introduces us to the four persons of very varied 
reputation and ability, all of whom, however, we find exceedingly ugreeable onpuy.. 

‘imes. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 


‘harles V., 
th Van 


TERBURY. By Watrer Farqunar Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Second Series, commencing with the Reformation. Vols. 


I. and II. demy 8vo. 30s. (being Vols. VI. and VII. of the whole 
Work). 


**Dr. Hook has now reached the most interesting part of his story. In point both of matter 
and of style he has been improving ever since he began, and in these volumes we have him 
at his best. He has been gradually coming nearer and nearer to the character of an historian; 
we may now say that he has reached it.”—Saturday Leview. 


A RIDE ACROSS a CONTINENT: a Per-. 


sonal Narrative of Wanderings in Central America. By Freperick 
Boy tr, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


“GUP”; or, Sketches of Anglo-Indian Life 


ard Character. By Ftorence Marryat. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


Also, nearly ready, 
BY AUTHORITY OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE. By the 


late Emperor MAxXimILIAN. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


A NEW EDITION of “THE HEAVENS”: 


an Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By AmEpEE 
Guittemix. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Imperial 
8vo. with 225 Illustrations, Coloured Lithographs, and Woodcuts. 21s, 
[On May 13. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


A LOST NAME. By the Author of “ Uncle 


Silas,” “Guy Deverell,” &c. 3 vols. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. By 


the Author of “ Archie Lovell,” “The Morals of Mayfair,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ The keener the critic who reads these volumes the more patiently. as we think, will he hunt 
Dora Fane through her adventures. Pugan because her mind will not hoid Christianity, 
immoral because her soul is too thin to retain morality, truthful because no fact shocks her, of 

temper and consummate vanity, pretty in every act and movement and word, but 
never for an instant unconsciously pretty, warning her husband as he kisses her for the first 
time that he is crushing her bonnet, yet, as she says herself, capable of any sacrifice for him if 
he will live her life, she isa wonderful little figure, reminding us, distantly perhaps, but still 
reminding us, of Blanche Amory in * Pendennis.’ ""—Spect: 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the Author of 


“The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols, 


A SISTER’S STORY (Le Récit d'une Seur). 


By Mrs. Aucustus Craven. 3 vols. post 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


LIST, 


Price 2s, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Contents or MAY Nempsr: 
JOSEPI DE MAISTRE. By the Eorror. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANIZATIONS OF ENGLISH DISSENT. B. 
P. W. Cravpen, 


MORE AND HENRY VIII.’8 BOOK AGAINST LUTHER. By 


REDERIC SEEBOHM. 
WAYS AND MEANS OF TRADES’ UNIONS (Concluded). By W. T. Taoanrton, 
CONFUCIUS. By Sir Joun Bowaine. 
LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trotzore. Book II. 
COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION. By Duorey 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE EARL of SHAFTESBURY’S 


SPEECHES upon SUBJECTS having RELATION chiefly to the CLAINS 
and INTEKESTS of the LABOURING CLASSES. With a Preface. Crown 
8vo. (immediately, 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO 


D'AZEGLIO. Translated, with Notes and an Introduction, by Count Marrz, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 24s, (This day. 


IRELAND UNDER BRITISH RULE. By 


Lieut.-Col. H. J. W. Jervis, M.P. Demy 8vo. 12s. (This day, 


CHURCH VESTMENTS: their Origin, Use, 


and Ornament. By ANAsTAstA DoLpy, formerly Embroideress to the Queen, 
and Author of “ Church Embroidery : Ancient and Modern.” Square fep. 
with 40 Plates and large Frontispiece printed in Colours, representing a 
* Pontifical High Mass,” 21s. (This day. 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS HENCE. By 


Henry O'New, A.R.A. With Frontispiece and Vignette by J. Gilbert. 
Crown 8vo. bevelled cloth. [Next week. 


THE OCEAN WORLD: being a Descriptive 


History of the Sca and its Inhabitants. From the French of Lovis FicuiEr. 
Demy 8vo. with 427 Illustrations, 20s, 


CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By 
Ropert Lytron (OWEN MEREDITH). 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


“ With the pseudonym of Owen Mercdith Mr. Lytton has cast away many of the defects that 
disfigured the promise of his early youth. That his first poems possessed a graceful charm is 
| proved by the popularity they attained both in this country and in America; but that they 
| very insufficiently rep d the writer’s powers is attested by the superiority of his later 
volumes...... Whatever may have been the diversity of critical opinion as to the poetical 
worth of Mr. Lytton’s first published volumes, no one can deny that * Chronicles and Cha- 
racters’ eminently deserves that * patient perusal’ which, the author says in his Preface, ‘I 
presume not to hope from many readers,’ but * which, nevertheless, I claim as a preliminary to 
any final judgment of a work which has occupied nearly seven years of my life.’ ‘The range 
of these studies is so extensive, the subjects so diverse, that it is difficult, in a limited space, 
to give any sufficient idea of the depth of thought, the patient labour, and the genuine 
enthusiasm Mr. Lytton has brought to bear on nearly every page of his work...... Our space 
forbids us to enlarge further on the merits of Mr. Lytton’s new work. Seven years’ labour 
has not been ill bestowed on volumes that will win him a rank and name in the hierarchy of 
English poets." —Zimes. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE MARSTONS. By Hammton Awe. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


“ There is nothing in this novel of a sensational character, but there are several chapters of 
pathos and passion, among which we may mention the death of Mrs. Elliston’s child, the 
meeting between Julian Westbrook and Madame Stellins at Mrs. Pomfret's musical party, and 
| the parting scene between Rupert Marston and the fascinating singer. But, thouzh the story 
is extremely interesting, we think Mr. Aide's chief forte lies in the delineation of character. 
His book contains a complete gallery of portraits, most of them apparently photographed from 
life, and all bearing more or less evidence of truthful picturing....... As we have already said, 


remain clearly imprinted on the reader's mind after he has finished the boo 
oa now take leave of Mr. Aidé, congratulating him on the success of this his last effort in 
the field of fiction. As for our readers, we advise those among them who enjoy # clever 
vivacious story to make acquaintance with Olivia, and Madame Stellins, and Miss Pringle, 
and Old Thorpe, for we are sure they will not regret our '—Times. 


THE DREAM NUMBERS. By T. A. aw 


Love. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


POOR HUMANITY. By the Author of 


“No Church,” “ Mattie: a Stray,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SUCCESS: a Novel. 


crown 8vo. 


MYDDELTON POMFRET. 


AINsWoRTH, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By G. Prote. 3 vols. 
[Next week. 


By W. HL 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 


A MEMOIR OF BARON BUNSEN, 


Late Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of the King of Prussia at the British Court. 
Extracted from Family Sources by his Widow, BARONESS BUNSEN. 


With Two Portraits, taken at different periods of the Baron’s Life, and Engraved on Steel ; Five Wood Engravings, including Bust by Wolff; 
and Eight Landscape Illustrations, printed in Chromo-lithography. 2 vols. 8vo. price 42s, 


« The English ae will welcome with extreme interest this biography of a great and good man, who had perhaps as many friends in this country as in the land to 
which he owed birth. Bunsen’s theological learning and extensive scholarship have given him a world-wide reputation ; his action as a diplomatist will for ever 
associate his name with the history of the period ; but the chief interest of his life, and of this memoir, will be found in his personal character.” Daity News. 


TRAVELS IN ABYSSINIA AND THE 
GALLA COUNTRY; 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF A MISSION TO RAS ALI IN 1848, 
From the MSS. of the late WALTER CHICHELE PLOWDEN, Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul in Abyssinia. 
Edited by his Brother, TREVOR CHICHELE PLOWDEN. 
With Two Maps. 8vo. price 18s. 


“ The book is compiled from the manuscripts of the late unfortunate Consul Plowden, by his brother, Mr. Trevor Chichele Plowden. The contents are almost entirely 
new, and among them are to be found the fullest accounts, not only of the character of the country into which Sir Robert Napier has so victoriously marched, but also of 
the people, especially of King Theodore, who has just died at Magdala. The narrative is extremely interesting. It shows Mr. Plowden to have been a close observer, and, 
moreover, an able narrator. ‘The volume is illustrated by capital maps, and altogether forms probably the best and most trustworthy account of Abyssinia that has ever 
yet been published.” MORNING Star. 


INDIAN POLITY: a View of the System of Administration in India. By Grorce CuEsyey, 


Accountant-General to the Government of India, Public Works Department, Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 1 vol. 8vo. with a Map of 
India. [Jn a few days. 


HISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, from the F ounding of Pondichery in 1674 to its 
Capture in 1761. By Licutenant-Colonel G. B, MALLEson, Bengal Staff Corps, sometime in Political Charge of the Princes of Mysore and the 
King of Oudh. With Two Maps. 8vo. price 16s. 

“ Briefly but emphatically it may be said that what Colonel Malleson has here done he has done right well.” —Fortxicur_y Review. 


MEMOIRS of the EARLS of GRANARD. By Admiral the Hon. Jonny Forses. Edited by 


Grorce Artuur Hastincs, EArt oF GraANArp, K.P. 8vo. price 10s. 


. . 
THE CHURCH and the WORLD: a Third Series of Essays on Questions of the Day, by 
Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orpy Surpiey, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. (In a few days. 
4,* The Contributors to this Series will combine writers in the First Series with other Authors. Amongst the Questions of the Day which will be discussed in the 
forthcoming volume, may be mentioned : The Report of the Ritual Commission—Invocation of Saints—The DivorceCourt—An Order of Preachers—Retreats—I 1 
Literature—Schools of ‘Thought—Prayers for the Dead—Church Politics—The Natal Scandal—and various Essays on Christian Art, Church Music, Education of Girls, 
and some other Theological and Social Questions. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, 


and Theological, By Samurt Davinsoy, D.D. of the University of Halle, and LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s, 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of 


Dublin. By E. Jane Wuarery. Popular Edition, with Additions and Omissions; complete in One Volume, uniform with Gleig’s “ ‘ 
ee Marshman’s “ Memoirs of Havelock,” and Sir James Stephen’s “ Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography.” Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 
price 7s, 6 


HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Hetyricn Ewatp, Professor of the University of Gottingen. 


Translated from the German. Edited, with a Preface, by Russet. Martixrav, M.As, Professor of Hebrew in Manchester New College, London. 
Second Edition (in Two Volumes), revised and continued to the time of Samuel ; corresponding to the First and Second Volumes of the Original 


Work. 2 vols. 8vo. (in May. 
*,* The Continuation, comprising the Period from the Death of Moses, will at the same time be published as a Second Volume, for the Purchasers of the First Edition 
of the First Volume, 
FARADAY as a DISCOVERER. By Joun| A HISTORY of the REFORM BILLS of 
TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S, Pp. 182, with Two Portraits. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 1866 and 1867, By Homensnam Cox, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
“ Antient Parliamentary Elections,” &c, 8vo. price 7s. 6d, 


LIFE of SIR JOHN RICHARDSON, C.B. 
oe. F.R.S., &c., sometime Inspector of Naval Hospitals and Fleets. By THE SILVER STORE. Collected from 


Rev. Joun M‘ILRAITH, Minister of the English Reformed Church, Amster: 
dam. With Portrait. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. Medieval, Christian, and Jewish Mines. By 8. Barinc-Goutp, M.A,, 


THE PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS off ~ 


SCANDINAVIA. Containi . Dwellings, 
Tombs, and Mode AN OLD STORY, and other Poems. By 


the Stone Age. By SvEN Niissox. Third Edition, with an Introduction, by Euazaperu D. Cross, Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
R —_ A. ho Bart. F.B.S8. 16 Plates, comprising 270 Figures of “ These poems, short as most of them are, | hereafter turn out to be one of the small and 
7” _ 8vo, price 18s. have a clear lyrical ring about them which | select circle of women who have won and 

makes us believe that the authoress may | deserved the bay.”—Saturday Keview. 


AFTER LIFE: a Sequel to “The Journal of 
a Home Life.” By the Author of * Amy Herbert,” Post 10.64. | GOGRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 


kable, like all the author's writings, ls, it ii than refreshing to meet 
that pervades with a tale the interest of which is austained, Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, with the Author's approval, 
but unobtrusive piety that by the Rev. Oswaub J. Reicnet, B.C.L. and M.A., Vice-Principal of Cud- 
Out the story. In these days of sensational saiaaaad desdon College. Crown 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the ALLIED BRANCHES 


of other SCIENCES. By Henry Warts, B.A., Editor of the J 1 of the Chemical Society ; assisted by Eminent Scientific and Practical 

s, B.A., Editor of the Journal of the Chem 
Chemists, ‘The Work complete in 5 vols. 8vo, price £7 8s. cloth ; or separately, Vous. I. and III. price 31s. 6d. each ; Vo. II. price 26s. ; Vor. IV. 
cay Price 24s. ; and Vo. V. price 30s. cloth. 
We can only renew, with abundant confirmation, the praise with which we welcomed the earlier portions of this important and valuable dicti . It is a truly 


t work, atmost German in the cyclopwedic comprehensiveness of its science, and thoroughly English in its practical usefulness. The accom ished editor has 
Teceived the assistance of about twenty of the bast chemise in the kingdom, and has produced a work Which is without example in our scientific literature.” Daty News. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster-row. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. C. Jearrresoy, 


Author of “‘ Live it Down,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

“The book now before us owes its ‘existence to a good, honest work, and it has other merits 

also. In his story of ‘A Noble Woman,’ Mr. Jeafireson has been content to depend for 

success upon the charm which attaches to a series of pictures representing pleasant subjects 

treated in an artistic style. Many of the descriptive passages in a, re excellent, and 
there is real prmons 5 in the story as well as real pathos.”’ = AN Revie 

“A very pleasant book. The story has a healthy, genuine reality which makes »’ charming.” 


“* A Noble Woman’ is written from first to last in a styl that is baste and vigorou 
A grea’ ¢ charm about it is its thoroughly pure and healthy tone." — 


THE COUNTESS’S CROSS. By Mrs. Ecrr- 


TON. 3 vols. 

“ This an which possesses a charm that is quite indescribable, is evidently the work of a 
ished lady, one familiar with the best society. The heroine interests us from the 

fret, for for very seldom has a more charming creature flitted across the fields of somepe. "Mag. 


COUNTRY COTERIES. By Lady Cuarrerton. 


“ A clever + a amusing novel. There is enough of real life and society to make the cha- 
racters natu: untry Coteries’ is intended to amuse a leisure hour, ~ it ihe the book 
calculated to do this pleasantly and well.”"—A thenceum. 


MEG. By Mrs. Emoarr. 38 vols. 


“ A very clever and finely-constructed story, full of human interest.”"— Post. 


DORA. By Junta Kavanacu. 3 vols. 


“ The whole story is unique in talent, interest, and charm.”—Zxaminer. 
FROM OLYMPUS to HADES. By Mrs. 
ForreEsTER, Author of “ Fair Women.” 3 vols. [Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Just ready, 2 vols. large post Svo. 21s. 


SAINTS AND SINNERS; 


Or, In Church, and About It. 
By Dr. DORAN. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 2ls. 


CHARLIE VILLARS AT CAMBRIDGE. 
By G. L. TOTTENHAM, Trinity College. 


From the Times, April 9. There are many intentions and suggestive topics treated of in 
Mr. Tottenham's book. The author deserves credit for the painstaking fidelity with oto he 
introduces us te the successive scenes of a University man's career. Many of his descriptions 
are given with a good deal of spirit.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND THE COLONIES. 


MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON beg to 
notify the Removal of their Business from ‘Ladgate Hill to the spacious pre- 
mises of the CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, adjacent to St. 
Dunstan’s Church, where a large stock of New and Standard ‘American Books, 
in all departments of Literature, is open to public inspection. 

English Publishing Business—Entrance, 188 Fleet Street. 
American Import and Literary Agency = 

** The Publishers’ Circular” Office 

Export and Colonial Business—Entrance, Clifford's Inn Passage. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO. beg to call attention to the following Works published by 
them, of especial value to persons interested in the purchase of English and 
American Books, at home or abroad : 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, and GENERAL RECORD 
of BRITISH and FOREIGN LITER ATURE ; giving a Transcript of the Title-Page 
Number of Pages, Plates, Size, Price, and Publisher's Name of every Work published i in 
Great Britain, and every Work of interest published abroad, with Lists of all the Pub- 
lishing Houses. Published regularly Ly ad 1337 by Messrs. LOW & CO, on the Ist and 
15th of ony Month, and forwarded post free to all parts of the world on payment of 8s. 
per annum. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS; giving the Date 


of Publication of every Book published from 1835 to 1863, in addition to the Title, Size, 
Price, and Publisher, in One Alphabet. This Work combines the Copyrights of the 
“ London | Catalogue” and the “ British Catalogue.” 1 thick vol. of 900 pages, hal: 


morocco. 
Ld tod SUPPLEMENTS for the Years 1863 to 1867 continue this Work to the present 
date, each 33. 4. . those for the Years 1866 and 1867, with an Index of Subjects, each 5s. 
* The CATALOGUE for 1867 is ready this day. 


INDEX to the SUBJECTS of BOOKS PUBLISHED in the 


UNITED KINGDOM DURING TWENTY YEARS —1837-1857. Containing as many 

as 74,00¢ References, under subjects, so as to insure immediate reference to the Books on 

the subject required, each giving Title, Price, Publisher, and Date. Two valuable 

pele grr are also given—A, containing full Lists of all Li ibraries, Collections, Series, 
Miscellanies ; and B, a List of L perery Societies, Printing * Societies, and their 

1 vol. royal 8vo. morocco, 263. Vol. II., from 1857, in preparation. 


THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE; or, English Guide to 


American Literature: giving the full Title of Oricinal Works published in the United 
States of America. With comprehensive Index. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Supplementary Lists sent regularly to purchasers of Amcrican Books every Month. 


THE HANDY-BOOK of PATENT and COPYRIGHT LAW, 


English and Foreign. By James Frasen. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A CONCISE SUMMARY of the LAW of ENGLISH and 
FRENCH COPYRIGHT LAW and INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Peren Bone. 


EXPORT.—SAMPSON ‘LOW & CO. undertake the selection 
and forwarding of New Books immediately on their publication, and can 
offer special facilities to Merchants, Shippers, and Booksellers abroad, in 
obtaining their Orders promptly executed in Books, Maps, Stationery, Music, 
and other branches of the business. 


IMPORTATION of AMERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW 
& CO. beg to call the attention of Book-buyers, Librarians, and Secretaries 
of Public Institutions, to their large Collection of American Books. Every 
new American book of interest is received in advance of, or immediately 
after, publication in the United States. Supplies of the New Books and 
Magazines are received by every Steamer, and Lists will be forwarded regu- 
larly where requested. 

Orders for Books not in Stock executed within Six Weeks. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. WHITTAKER & CO, 


Ave Maria Lane; and - 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors. Edited, with ge Notes, by 
Eminent Scholars. Lists on application 


PLATO. Vol. I., containing the Phedrus. By W. H. Tuomesoy, 
D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HIOMER’S ILIAD. Books I. to XII. With English Notes 


By F. A. Parey,M.A. Vol. II. in preparation. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


VERGIL. By J. Contneton, M.A., Professor of Latin in the 


University of Oxford. Vol. I., Bucolics and 12s. Vol. IT., Aeneid, Books ty 
VL, Ms. Vol. completing the work, in preparation. Demy 


JESCHYLUS. ByF.A. Parey, M.A., London. Demy 8yo, 1%, 
CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Lona, M.A. Vol I, 16; 


Vol. 14s.; Vol. IIT., 16s.; Vol. IV., 18s. 4 vols. demy 8vo. 


DEMOSTHENES. By Rev. R. Wuiston, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. II. preparing. Vol. I. demy re 16s, 


HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. Braxestry, B.D., late Fellow 


and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 325, 


JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rev. A. J. Macteanz. New 
Edition, revised by George Long, M.A. Deiny &vo. 12s. 


HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macteane. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

“While distinguished by a remarkable solidity of judgment, and rejecting with 2 certain 
scorn ay emendations in passages where the text is supporte di by the best MSS., Mr, 
ly solves the difficulties raised by previous commentators with a few 
simple ration admirable ¢ for their strong sense and clearness of exposition; and in several 
of Roman law his erudition, assisted by that ot Professor, Janae orizinates valuable 
not to be found in previous 


HESIOD. By F. A. Parey, M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES. By F. A. Parey, M.A. Demy 8vo. 3 vols. 48, 


The Vols. sold separately. 


TERENCE. By Rev. E. Sr. J. Parry, M.A. Balliol College 


Oxford. 188. 


SOPHOCLES. 


price 18s. 


By the Rey. F. Braypes. Vol. I. demy 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes. Adapted for 
Lower Forms, and Edited by Eminent Scholars. 


HOMERI ILIAS. Books I. to XII. With copious English 


Notes. By F. A. Parey,M.A. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


CAESAR de BELLO GALLICO. With English Notes. By 


Geonce Lono, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 58. 6d. 
With 


CASAR de BELLO GALLICO. Books I. to IL. 


Notes for Junior Classes. By Groner Lono, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


M. TULLIL CICERONIS CATO MAJOR sive de SENEC- 
TUTE, LALIUS sive de AMICITIA, et EPISTOLA SELECT. With English 
Notes. By Gronce Lone, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

English 


QUINTI HORATIL FLACCI OPERA OMNIA. 
JUVENALIS SATIRA XVI. English Notes. By 


Notes. By A.J. Macteaye. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Prion, M.A. Expurgated. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


P. OVIDIL NASONIS FASTORUM LIBRI SEX.  Engiish 


Notes. By F. A. Parey,M.A. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


XENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA. With English Notes. 


By the Rev. P. Fnosr, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fep. 8vo- 4s. 6d. 


MARTIALIS EPIGRAMMATA SELECTA. With En ia 
by F 4 Parey, M.A., and the late W. Il. Stone, B.A., 
amobr 


C, SALLUSTII CRISPI CATILINA et JUGURTHA. With 


English Notes. By Grorcr Lone, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 58. 


TACITI GERMANIA et AGRICOLA. English Notes. By 


the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


XENOPHONTIS ANABASIS. With Notes, Introduction, and 
ag An entirely new Edition, revised and enlarged. By J. F. Macaicuast, B.A. 
‘cp. 


XENOPHONTIS CYROPAEDIA. With English Notes. By 
G. M. Gonuam, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fep. 8vo. 68- 
Uniform with the above 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRASCUM. With English Notes 


and Preface. By J.F.Macmicuart, B.A. 730 pp. 78. 6d. 


~{our 
CLASSICAL ATLAS. By Guorer Lone, M.A. Twenty-tom fo 
with Index. Third Edition, imperial 8vo. This Atlas has bore 
the best Authorities by Mr. W. Hug) hes, under the careful qupe = ir 
The Publishers believe that by this combination they have s 1 n prod 
most govuate Atlas of Ancient Geography that has yet been publ ished. Half-boun4, 
price 12s 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ATLAS. | By Guorce Lone, M.A. 
Ten Maps selected from the above. Second Edi ition, 5s. 


LONDON. WHITTAKER & CO., AVE MARIA LANE; AND 


ENGLISH, AMERICAN, AND COLONIAL, BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
88 FLEET STREET. 


GEORGE BELL, YORK STREET. 608 


GEORGE BELL, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEy, 
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The Saturday 


THE HANDY- -VOLUME SERIES. 


Messrs. BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO. propose to issue, under the above 
heading, ® series of Han@y-Volumes which shall be at once various, valuable, and 
their size a most convenient one, their typography of the very best, and 
~ a extremely low. They will entertain the reader with poetry as well as 
ith prose; now with fiction, then with fact; here with narration, there with 
; in some cases with the Works of Living Authors, in others with the 
mand those long since dead. It is hoped that they will prove to be either 
amusing oF instructive, sometimes curious, often valuable, always handy. 


Each Volume will, as a rule, form a Work complete in itself. Price 2s. 6d. 


The Handy-Volume Series will commence with 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Suretey Brooxs. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
To be followed by 
SHENSTONE’S ESSAYS ON MEN AND MANNERS, &c. 


MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL, 


“MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE,” 


Is ready this day at all Libraries. 3 vols, 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 1! BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


TO SPAIN. 


Now ready, Third Edition, creatly improved, yin Map, Plans of Towns, and 
ingore 


0’'SHEA’S GUIDE TO SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL, 


Including the Balearic Islands and Morocco, 
By HENRY O'SHEA, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


To be had of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 


and Marvels. There are Four Editions of this Work, namely : 


THE ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY. Illustrated by Cruik- 
shank, en, Leech, and Du Maurier. Crown 4to. cloth Teoh 21s.; 
morocco, 42s. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. Containing the Life of Ingoldsby, 
= > Original Engravings by Cruikshank and Leech. 2 vols. demy 
0. 21s. 


THE CARMINE EDITION. Large post 8vo. with Carmine 
Border and 6 Illustrations by Cruikshank, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE POPULAR EDITION. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Volume, with 2 Illustrations, 62- 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 

MRS. HENRY WOOD'S EAST LYNNE. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S THE CHANNINGS. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROU- 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S LADY ADELAIDE’S OATH. 
THE INITIALS, 

QUITS! 

EDMUND YATES’S BROKEN TO HARNESS. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE CLERKS. 
SHERIDAN LE FANU’S UNCLE SILAS. 

SHERIDAN LE FANU’S GUY DEVERELL. 


New Uniform and Standard Edition of 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
Now ready, Vol. I. with 9 Illustrations, 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY 
THROUGH THE WORLD. 


TO WHICH IS NOW PREFIXED 


A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


New and Uniform Edition of 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


In Six Monthly Volumes, fep. 8vo. each 5s. 
Now ready, Vol. III. 


KING VICTOR AND KING CHARLES—DRAMATIC 
LYRICS—THE RETURN OF THE DRUSES., 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, 6s. 


STONE EDGE. 


REPRINTED FROM “THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“COUSIN STELLA,” &c. 


Nearly ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TWO FRENCH MARRIAGES. 


By Mrs. H. C. JENKIN, 
Author of “Cousin Stella,” “Once and Again,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


SHERIDAN LE FANU’S HOUSE BY THE CHURCH- | 
LADY FULLERTON’ TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE 


LADY 1 FULLERTON’S LADY-BIRD. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


Nearly ready, demy 8vo. 


MEDUSA, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By the Author of “A Week in a French Country House.” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NOTICE. 
Now ready, Vols. I. and Il. each £2 5s. 
THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


Edited by T. FORBES WATSON and JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 
Issued by order of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


This day is published, 2 vols. 12s. 


LINDA TRESSEL. 
By the Author of “Nina Balatka.” 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE,” 


WM. BLACKWOOD & named EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


FLOWER-GARDENS. 
THE BEDDING-OUT SEASON. 


Crown 8vo. with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


THOMSON’S HANDY-BOOK OF 
THE FLOWER-GARDEN 


CONTAINS : 


_y DESIGNS FOR ARRANGEMENT OF COLOURS IN PLANTING OUT 
EDS AND GROUPS OF BEDS. 


a MOST SUITABLE FOR SUMMER AND AUTUMN DECORATIONS. 
| MANAGEMENT BEFORE PLANTING OUT. 
| PREPARATION OF BEDS AND SOIL. PLANTING OUT AND WATERING. 


| ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS. 
_ ALPINE PLANTS, HARDY FERNS, AND AQUATICS. 


« There is infinite satisfaction in having so conscientious and intelligent a guide.” _ 
ere is infinite sa’ 0 ving igent a 
An ad Gardeners Chronicle. 


“No kind of literat 1 
Ang ttractive as fiction. When we consider how many 
nating department of literature, we cann y 
the source whence van wn the nating dep of such a portion of human misery.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


le book.” 
is thoroughly good." "_Journal of Horticulture. 
qa Aa il fy or likely to be written for a long time to come.” 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND PURCHASE OF PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET ON HIRE, 


For Three Years certain (by Quarterly Payments in advance), 


PIANOFORTES : 


the following 


At 10 Guineas per annum, an elegant PIANINO, by Bord, of ana in best Walnut or Rosewood, with ornamented F 65 Octa 
Action, and Three Strings throughout the Treble; cash price, 27 Guineas ret Gf ves, Chek 


At 15 Guineas per annum, an English Model PIANOFORTE, i "Chappell & Co., 


case, 6% Octaves ; cash price, 40 Guineas. 


At 20 Guineas per annum, a Foreign Model PIANOFORTE, 


Strings throughout ; cash price, 60 Guineas. 
= the expiration of ‘Three Years (provided each Quarterly Instalment shall have been paid in advance) the Instrument becomes the Property of 

the Hirer. 

Uther descriptions, including those by Broadwood, Collard, and Erard, on a similar arrangement. 


Illustrated Lists may be had on application to Cuarrett & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 
CHAPPELL & CO.’S 
THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND PURCHASE OF HARMONIUMS. 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET ON HIRE 


A Three Stop, price 16 Guineas, or 31s. 6d. per Quarter for Three Years, 
26 Guineas, or £2 12s, 6d. a Quarter. And all other Instruments by this celebrated Maker in a like proportion. 


10, 


11, 


17. 


ALL THE BEST 


in very handsome Rosewood, with truss legs, or in Walnut 
by Chappell & Co., in Rosewood or Walnut case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and Three 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


For Three Years certain (by Quarterly Payments in advance), after which the Instrument becomes the property of the Ilirer, 


A Six Stop, price 22 Guineas, or 42s. a Quarter. 


A Ten Stop, price 


Lists on application to Cuarrett & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


On the Three Years’ System of Hire and Purchase. 


ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED DRAWING-ROOM MODEL INSTRUMENT, 


With Sixteen Stops, Percussion Action, and all the latest improvements, price 60 Guineas; or if hired for Three Years certain, paying 5 Guineas 
per Quarter in advance, the Instrument becomes the property of the [irer, without any further payment whatever. 
The Large Drawing-room Model is the most perfect Ilarmonium for private use. 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


or 
VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Sixty-two Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Brinley Richards. 
Six Pianoforte Pieces, by Wallace. 
Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Osborne and Lindahl. 
Favourite Airs from “ The Messiah.” Arranged 
for the Pianoforte. 


21. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Asher and Goria. 


23. 
. Christy Minstrel Album, for Pianoforte alone. 
41. 


42. 


Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 


Fifty Operatic Airs. Arranged for the Hansiote 
from the most Popular Operas. 

One Hundred Irish Melodies. Arranged for tlc 
Pianoforte. 


43. One Hundred Scotch Melodies. Arranged for the 
Pianoforte. 
44. One Hundred Welsh and 5 comes Melodies. Ar- 


7. Ten Sets of Quadrilles, 


ranged for the Pianoforte. 
* Faust,” for the Pianoforte, with the Story in 


letter-press. (January Number, 1868.) 
for the Pianoforte. 
(March 


. Nine National. re by Brinley Richards, for the 


Pianoforte. (May Number.) 


DANCE MUSIC. 

, by Charles D’ Albert, &c. 

Forty Po!kas, by C. D’Albert, Jullien, aowe. &e. 
alses, by D’ Albert, Gung’l, Lanner, Strauss, 


C. D’Albert. 
Album of a Music, consisting of 
Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, and Galo 


ps. 
37. Standard Dance Music, comprising 72 Country 


Dances, 
38. Fashionable Dance Book, 
Valses. 


Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, &c. 
consisting o} Quadrilles, 
, Polkas, Galops, Schottisches, &c. : 


40, Valses, Waltzes, be, ae other eminent Composers. 
SATURDS Polkas and Galops, by D’Albert, &c. 


REVIEW 


(Registered tor Transmission Abroad.) 


Edited by EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 


Twelve Sacred Songs, by John Barnett, George 
Barker, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Charles pm 


&e, 
7 elve Sone, by Handel. Edited by G. A. Mac- 
ne the Christian Seasons. 


CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. 


2. Twenty-one Christy and Buckley Minstrel Melo- 


«lies. 


. Vocal Christy Minstrel Album. 

39. Christy Minstrel Song Book. 

48, Christy Minstrel Songs (Fourth Selection), 
. Christy Minstrel Songs (Fifth Selection). 

. Christy Minstrel Songs (Sixth Selection). 

. Christy Minstrel Songs (Seventh Selection). 


SONGS, BALLADS, &c. 


Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. 

Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

Ten Songs, by Wallace. 

by Mozart, with Italian and Bagh 
Vords. 


. Ten Songs, by Schubert 

. Eighteen of Moore's Irish Mclodies. 

. Twelve Songs, by Verdi and Flotow. 

4. Thirteen Popular Songs, by the most Popular 


Composers, 


. Sims Reeves’ Popular Songs. 
. Ten Contralto Songs, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon. 


Mrs. Norton, &c 


. Juvenile Vocal Album, containing Songs, Duets, 


and Trios. 


. Twenty Sea Songs, by Dibdin, &c. 
. Thirteen Standard Songs of Shakespeare. 
. Mr. Santley’s Popular Songs. 


A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month. 


SONGS, BALLADS, &c. 
51. Popular Scotch Songs (First Selec 


60. Twenty-four Old English Ditties. (February 
Number, 1868.) 
62. Twelve Songs, by Benedict and Arthur Sullivan. 
(April Number, 1868.) 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. 
12. Beethoven's Sonatas, Tlited by Charles Hallé. 
No. 1, containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 complete, 
29. Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles 
No. 8, containing Sonata No. 3 of Op. 2, and 
Sonata Op. 7 complete. 
28. Becthoven’s Sonatas. Lilited by Charles Hallé, 
= 3 containing the Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of 


30. Sonatas. Tdited by Charles 
No. 4, containing the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, and 
the Sonata Pathé tique. 

Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 
No. 5, containing Sonatas Nos. f and 2 of oe 
. Beethoven's Sonatas, Edited by Charles 
No. 6, containing Sonata Op. 22, and Sonata 
Op. 26, with the celebrated Funeral March. 


CHURCH SERVICES. 
52. Church Services (First and Second Selec 
n). 
53. Church Services (Third and Fourth Selec 


tion). 
54. — Church Services (Fifth and Sixth Seleo- 
tion). 


VOCAL DUETS. 
13. Twelve Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto 


Voices. 
16. Twelve Sacred Duets. 


The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 


CO 
MAdVdSMIAIN 


ONE SHILLING each Number, or post free for 1s. 2d., or Three Numbers for 3s. 4d. sas eatnenenceiemeidieaminiineitiansusiaacibiil and of 


_ CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, WwW. 


GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 88 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, May 2, 1868. 
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